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Successful  in  getting  support  from  retailers 
because  it  gets  response  from  consumers- 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan 


Sales  at  the  factory  grow  today 
as  plans  are  based  on  conditions 
at  the  retail  level.  With  little  per¬ 
sonal  selling  by  retailers,  the 
critical  phase  of  sales  work  has 
moved  beyond  the  store  and 
into  the  home. 

Today’s  advertising  job  is  to 
sell  the  consumer  before  she  goes 
to  the  store.  Advertising  which 
is  run  to  influence  the  retailer  im¬ 
presses  him  only  when  it  im¬ 
presses  his  customers. 

To  get  retailers  to  take  on  your 
line — and  to  keep  it  in  the  face 
of  competitive  claims  for  his 
space  and  time — your  advertising 
must  be  used  to  build  a  consumer 
franchise  that  will  produce  for 
your  brand  an  important  share 


of  the  day-in.  day -out  buying  of 
consumers. 

From  first-hand  experience  in 
working  with  manufacturers  and 
retailers  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  developed  a  sound  procedure 
that  successfully  builds  sales 
volume  and  a  strong  brand 
position. 

It  will  enable  you  to  turn  to 
your  advantage  the  trend  to 
fewer  brands  per  product  class 
per  store  and  the  increasing  re¬ 
liance  on  self  service  in  retailing. 

It  starts  with  the  retailer’s 
own  need  for  higher  volume  and 
faster  turnover.  And.  because  it 
does,  it  gets  his  active  support. 
You  can  use  this  consumer- 
franchise  plan  to  secure  larger 


orders  and  better  store  display. 
With  it  your  staff  can  sell  more 
and  earn  more. 

Pointed  for  immediate  sales, 
it  calls  for  no  special  prices,  dis¬ 
counts  or  deals.  Successfully  used 
in  Chicago,  it  is  readily  applica¬ 
ble  in  other  markets.  It  works 
for  big  units  as  well  as  for  pack¬ 
aged  goods. 

Why  not  decide  now  to  learn 
how  you  can  put  the  plan  to 
work  for  you?  A  Tribune  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  glad  to  talk  to 
you.  Ask  him  to  call.  Do  it  now 
while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
mind. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  world's  greatest  NEWSPAPER 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
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For  many  years,  the  saying  has  been,  "As  General  Motors 
goes,  so  goes  Flint"  .  .  .  and  both  are  in  high  gear  today. 
The  Flint  Journal  (20th  in  total  linage  among  evening 
papers  for  the  first  1 1  months  of  1950)  gives  advertisers 
complete,  economical,  single-paper  coverage  of  one  of 
America’s  outstanding  defense  markets.  No  newspaper 
list  is  complete  without  the  Flint  journal! 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  COAL 


MUNITIONS  BOARD  PICKS  COAL  AS  PRIMARY  FUEL. 

The  federal  Munitions  Board,  in  a  statement  of  policy,  has  recommended  that  coal  should 
be  given  first  consideration  and  used  \vhere\er  possible  in  preference  to  other  fuels  for 
all  military  establishments.  Coal  was  chosen  because  it  is  dependable,  economical,  and  in 
plentiful  supply.  For  these  reasons  coal  is  also  industry’s  first  choice,  both  for  immediate 
needs  and  long-range  planning.  There  is  no  question  that  the  highly  productive  American 
coal  industry  will  continue  to  mine  and  prepare  all  the  coal  the  nation  may  need. 


COAL  LOADER,  TWO  FEET  HIGH,  HANDLES  EIGHT  TONS  A  MINUTE. 

High-speed  equipment  has  been  adapted  to  mine  thin-seam  bituminous  coal,  difficult 
and  costly  to  mine  with  hand  labor.  Mechanical  loaders,  only  24  inches  high,  working 
with  low-slung  cutting  machines  can  produce  eight  tons  a  minute.  This  will  more  than 
double  the  former  rate  of  production  of  this  coal  so  important  for  steel— further  increas¬ 
ing  the  producti\  ity  of  the  world’s  most  efficient  coal  industry. 

MODERN  POWER  PLANTS  RELY  ON  COAL. 

The  Tennessee  V’alley  Authority  is  building  the  world’s  second  largest  steam  electric 
plant  at  Johnsonville,  Tennessee.  The  plant  will  burn  300  tons  of  coal  an  hour  when  op¬ 
erating  at  capacity  to  supplement  T.V.A.  water  power— that’s  a  lot  of  coal!  Private  utilities 
are  also  building  a  station  near  Joppa,  Illinois,  to  serve  a  new  atomic  plant.  It  will  also 
bum  coal— up  to  7,500  tons  a  day.  By  far  the  majority  of  modern  power  plants  like  these 
rely  on  coal  because  coal  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  nation’s  most  dependable,  efficient, 
and  economical  source  of  power. 


AND  NOW  A  PIPE  LINE  FOR  COAL! 

Coal  may  soon  invade,  experimentally  at  least,  the  pipe  line  domain  long  sacred  to  oil  and 
gas.  Near  Cadiz.  Ohio,  a  17,000-foot  demonstration  line  of  12-inch  pipe  is  being  planned 
to  carry  crushed,  granular  coal  mixed  with  water.  Piping  coal  from  mine  to  market  is  one 
example  of  the  imaginative  thinking  of  America’s  coal  producers. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  the  coal 
industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  tcill  receive  prompt  reply. 
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don’t  let  anyone 
tell  you 

“one  paper  alone 
is  all  you  need 
to  cover 

the  Detroit  market” 

The  Detroit  Times  HALF 
of  this  market 
is  just  as  important 
as  ANY 
OTHER  HALF. 


You're  missing  something 
if  you  miss  The  Detroit  Times 
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Sbt  Neto  %oxk  Sinter 
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Times  Square,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


If  your  newspaper  is  one  of  the  600  that  preserve 
their  back  numbers  on  microfilm,  you  have  taken  a 
step  that  shows  good  judgment. 

And  you’re  ready  for  step  two! 

That’s  the  step  you  take  when  you  furnish  your  morgue  B  -  . 

with  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm.  It’s  the  ideal  ■  ^ 

supplement  to  your  own  newspaper  . . .  ? 

a  running  record  of  national  and  world  affairs  that  is 
complete,  accurate,  and  impartial. 

You  get  the  entire  Late  City  Edition  of  the  “Newspaper  of  Record’’. . . 
containing  every  news  item  and  story  referred  to  in  the 
famous  New  York  Times  Index. 

And  the  service  is  fast!  A  new  reel  of  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 
is  completed  every  ten  days,  and  mailed  to  you  within  three 
days  of  the  period  it  covers. 

A  j^ear’s  subscription  costs  only  $140  (outside  the  U.S.  $144).  Back  years— 1939 
through  1950— are  $175  each.  Prices  on  earlier  editions 
(1851  through  1938)  are  quoted  on  request. 

If  you’re  all  set  to  make  use  of  this  space-saving,  time-saving  service, 
why  not  have  your  subscription  started  without  further  delay? 

Write  today  to  the  Library  Services  Department  at  the  address  below. 


Are  you 


ready  for 


step  two? 
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The  SPOT  NEWS  Paper  oi  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Fields 

EVEBY  SATDBDAY  fL  ^ //A  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Newspapers’  Operating  Costs  Outrun 
Revenue  in  1950—  Fourth  Year  in  Row 


The  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  experienced  in  1950 
their  fourth  successive  year  of 
total  operating  expenses  increas¬ 
ing  at  a  faster  rate  than  total 
operating  revenues. 

This  is  revealed  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  fourth  annual  cross- 
section  survey  of  dailies’  costs  and 
revenues  in  four  circulation 
groups. 

Since  1946,  the  percentage  in¬ 
crease  of  total  expenses  has  been 
greater  than  the  percentage  in¬ 
crease  of  total  revenues  in  each 
year  for  each  circulation  classi- 
hcation,  with  one  minor  exception. 
Although  the  increases  have  di¬ 
minished  on  both  sides  of  the 
ledger  year  by  year,  they  have 
been  applied  successively  to  higher 
,  dollar  figures. 

.  ‘Composite  Daily' 

When  translated  into  actual  dol¬ 
lars,  this  percentage  record  indi¬ 
cates  that  although  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
took  in  hundreds  of  thousands, 

;  and  in  some  cases  millions,  more 
dollars  in  1950  than  they  did  in 
.  1946,  their  net  or  their  “take 
home  pay”  is  no  larger  than  it 
was  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
>  smaller, 

!;  For  the  “composite  daily” — 

I  average  of  all  four  circulation 
groups — the  increase  in  revenue  in 
g  1950  over  1949  was  5.09%  while 
5  the  increase  in  total  expense  was 
f-  6.85%.  In  1949  they  were  7.87% 

'  and  9.34%,  respectively,  over 

1948.  In  that  year  they  were 
15.06%  and  20.04%,  respectively, 
over  1947.  And  in  1947  they  were 
24.12%  and  28.09%  for  revenue 
f  and  expenses  over  1946. 

As  in  previous  studies,  news¬ 
papers  in  each  circulation  group — • 
10,000-25,000,  25,000-50,000,  50,- 
000-100,000  and  over- 100,000— 
showed  larger  increases  in  costs 
than  in  revenues.  (The  only  ex¬ 
ertion,  which  was  almost  infi¬ 
nitesimal,  occurred  in  the  50,000- 
100,000  group  when  in  1949  it 
showed  revenues  up  7.74%  and 
expenses  up  7.32%  over  1948.) 

Uniform  Spread 
The  spread  in  percentage  points 
tn  1950  compared  to  1949  was 
nniform  for  the  four  groups  with 
Ihe  exception  of  the  25,000-50,000 
It  class  in  which  expenses  rose 
2.19%  while  revenues  were  up 
only  3.31%.  The  same  circum¬ 
stance  existed  in  1949  when  ex¬ 


Toke-Home  Pay  for  'Composite  Daily' 
Static  Although  More  Dollars  Handled 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


REVEXT'R  .\ND  EXPENSE  PERCENTAGES  OF  U.  S.  DAILIES 
1950  COMPARED  TO  1949 
INCOME 

%  OF  TOTAL  REVENUE 


Local  Advertising . 

10,000- 

25,000 

49.29 

25,000- 

50,000 

44.92 

50.000- 

100,000 

43.48 

Over 

100,000 

39.32 

Composite 

Average 

44.25 

National . 

12.62 

12.15 

13.05 

19.59 

14.35 

Classified . 

10.19 

13.06 

11.08 

13.94 

12.07 

Total  Advertising. . . 

73.08 

70.13 

67.72 

68.63 

69.89 

Circulation . 

26.08 

29.29 

31.82 

30.73 

29.48 

Composing . 

20.02 

EXPENSES 
%  OF  TOTAL 
17.27 

13.01 

9.11 

14.85 

Paper  and  Ink . 

15.64 

19.51 

27.81 

37.48 

25.11 

Editorial . . . . . . 

16.23 

15.67 

15.47 

11.79 

14.79 

.Advertising . 

10.82 

9.89 

8.46 

6.07 

8.81 

Circulation . 

9.67 

9.74 

12.27 

13.71 

11.35 

Adm.  and  General . 

13.02 

12,31 

11.61 

8.59 

11.36 

Building-Plant . 

3.13 

2.38 

3.58 

3.41 

3.12 

B  -siness  Office . 

7.63 

6.55 

4.92 

2.45 

5.. 39 

Press  Room . 

4.88 

3.79 

3.20 

4.21 

4.02 

Stereo  Dept . 

3.71 

3.72 

2.86 

2.01 

3.07 

Engraving  . 

3.00 

2.52 

1.34 

1.05 

1.98 

Local  Advertising . 

INCOME 

??  INCREASE  OVER  1949 
4.07  3. .59  5. .34 

6.. 57 

4.89 

National . 

6  93 

6  41 

7.96 

11.0? 

8.08 

Classified . . . 

1.22 

5.85 

.93 

.18 

2  04 

Total  Advertising. . 

4.85 

3.37 

5.06 

5.95 

4.81 

Circulation . 

4.61 

2.47 

1.75 

1.71 

2.63 

Total  Revenue  Increase 

4.51 

3.31 

6.95 

5.59 

5.09  . 

Composing . 

EXPENSES 

INCREASE  OVER  1949 

4  66  9.00  6.09 

6.98 

6.68 

Paper  and  Ink . 

4.91 

2  97 

1.90 

4.11 

3  47 

Editorial. . 

6  45 

7.37 

4.50 

4.42 

5.68 

•Advertising . 

5  40 

5.13 

4.49 

6  97 

5. .50 

Circulation . 

7.04 

5.04 

4.05 

8.61 

6  18 

Adm .  and  Cteneral . 

6.75 

5.75 

1.45 

7.41 

5.34 

Building-Plant . 

—3.31 

15. 38 

—3.65 

4.2/ 

3.17 

Business  Office . 

.12 

16  04 

3.11 

3.29 

5.64 

Press  Room . 

6. 50 

6.97 

6.39 

8.87 

7.18 

Stereo  Dept . 

7.28 

6. .54 

5. 38 

9.91 

7.28 

Engraving . 

5,a3 

20  10 

4  .56 

8.84 

9.03 

Total  Expenses  Increa.se 

5.21 

7.19 

7.65 

7. 36 

6.85 

10,000- 

25,000 

25,000- 

50,000 

.50,000- 

100,000 

Over 

100,000 

Composite 

Average 

penses  in  this  group  were  up 
11.03%  and  revenues  increased 
only  6.61%  over  1948. 

The  smallest  circulation  group — 
10.0()0-25,000— recorded  a  4.51% 
rise  in  revenues  last  year  with  a 
5.21%  increase  in  expenses. 

The  50,000-100,000  circulation 


group  had  a  6.95%  increase  in 
revenues  and  a  7.65%  rise  in  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  largest  newspapers — over- 
100,000  circulation — were  5.59% 
up  in  revenues  and  had  a  7.36% 
rise  in  expenses. 

(Percentage  figures  for  all 


groups  for  the  last  four  years 
appear  elsewhere  with  this  article.) 
Rises  in  Each  Department 
An  accompanying  tabulation 
gives  the  percentage  increases  for 
each  revenue  and  expense  item  in 
all  four  circulation  groups  plus 
the  “composite  daily”  or  average 
for  all  groups.  Also  given  are 
figures  showing  percentage  to  total 
revenue  of  each  classification  and 
the  percentage  to  total  expenses 
of  each  department.  (The  latter 
figures  will  not  total  100%  ex¬ 
actly  in  each  instance  because  the 
figures  are  averages  of  percentages 
of  a  large  group  of  newspapers.) 

While  the  percentage  increases 
in  each  expense  item  were  not  as 
large  as  they  were  in  the  previous 
three  years,  there  were  substantial 
rises  in  each  department  for  each 
circulation  category.  Only  Build¬ 
ing  and  Plant  Maintenance  showed 
declines  for  the  first  and  third 
circulation  groups  indicating  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  to  pare  down  over¬ 
head  costs.  In  the  smallest  circu¬ 
lation  group  50%  of  the  papers 
reduced  this  cost  item  while  one 
paper  kept  it  at  no  increase.  In 
the  Business  Office  category  50% 
also  reduced  this  expense  item  ac¬ 
counting  for  an  over-all  increase 
of  only  .12%  for  the  group. 

In  the  50,0(X)- 100,000  group, 
50%  of  them  also  pared  their 
Building  and  Plant  Maintenance 
cost  and  their  Business  Office  ex¬ 
pense  as  in  the  smaller  circula¬ 
tion  group. 

Some  Cost  Items  Trimmed 
In  scattered  instances,  in  all  cir¬ 
culation  groups,  various  news¬ 
papers  reduced  some  cost  items. 
But  in  no  instance  was  there  an 
over-all  decrease  in  total  expense. 

Similarly,  there  were  some  in¬ 
stances  of  newspapers  having  reve¬ 
nue  losses  in  some  classifications. 
There  were,  however,  two  in¬ 
stances  of  over-all  declines  in  reve¬ 
nue.  One  paper  was  in  the 
smallest  circulation  group  with  a 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Four-Year  Record  of  Revenue  and  Cost  Rises 

10,0(X)—  25,000—  50.000—  Over 

25,000  50,000  100.000  100,000 

Rev.  Exp.  Rev.  Exp.  Rev.  Exp.  Rev.  Exp. 

’47  over ’46 .  23.21  26.34  25.03  27.17  24.64  29.43  23.62  29.42 

’48  over ’47 .  14.25  16.65  12.42  16.06  17.00  23.93  16.60  23.52 

’49  over ’48  .  7.03  9.00  6.61  11.03  7.74  7.32  9.86  10.03 

’50  over ’49  .  4.51  5.21  3.31  7.19  6.95  7.65  5.59  7.36 


Composite 
Average 
Rev.  Exp. 


24.12 

15.06 

7.87 

5.09 


28.09 

20.04 

9.34 

6.85 
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Payne  Leaves  e&p  Cost  study 

CNF  to  Serve  _  continued  from  page  5 

UC  Zm  revenue  and  no 

■  “y  increase  in  total  expenses.  The 

San  Mateo,  Calif. — C.  Robert  other  paper  was  in  the  largest 
Payne,  managing  director  of  the  circulation  group  with  a  .3%  drop 
California  Newspaperboy  Founda-  in  total  revenue  and  a  1.3%  in- 
tion  since  its  formal  organization,  crease  in  total  expenses, 
is  resigning  April  22  to  accept  du-  There  was  only  one  newspaper 
ties  with  the  State  Department.  He  in  the  10,000-25,000  group  whose 
is  slated  for  the  office  of  chief  percentage  revenue  increase  top- 
public  affairs  officer  of  the  U.  S.  ped  the  percentage  rise  in  ex- 
Embassy  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  penses.  The  widest  spread  was  a 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  CNF  president  1%  rise  in  revenue  and  a  6.5% 
and  publisher,  San  Mateo  Times,  rise  in  costs, 
announced  a  committee  already  In  the  second  circulation  class, 
has  met  to  consider  selection  of  a  also,  there  was  only  one  paper 
successor.  The  committee  is  com-  with  revenues  up  more  than  ex¬ 
posed  of  Ray  Marx,  Los  Angeles  penses  percentagewise.  This  had 
Times;  Don  Farmer,  San  Jose  a  1.28%  increase  in  revenues  and 
Mercury-News;  J.  B.  Casaday,  San  a  .74%  increase  in  costs.  The 
Francisco  Examiner,  and  Don  Wil-  widest  spread  here  was  an  8.09% 
Iliams,  San  Rafael  Independent-  rise  in  income  and  a  17.04%  rise 
Journal.  in  expenses. 

Appointment  of  two  new  direc-  ,  third  circulation  group, 

tors  by  the  board  also  is  an- 

nounced.  Mr.  Marx  was  named  to  Sreater  percentage  rise  in  reve- 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  E.  A.  expenses  and  one  that 

Fitzhugh,  El  Centro  Post  and  ^he  same  m  both-6.8%. 

Press,  who  resigned  because  of  de-  three  had.  9.1%  increase  in 

mands  on  his  time  because  of  his  and  8%  in  costs,  4^ 

syndicated  column.  W.  E.  Buhrle,  2%  expenses;  5.6^ 

Glendale  News-Press,  was  named 

to  succeed  Lon  Hildebrand,  Stock-  between  wsts  and 

ton  Record,  resigned.  Mr.  Farmer  revenue  increases  was  5.65%  reve- 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  "“f  12.83%  expends, 

the  CNF  to  succeed  Mr.  Hilde-  In  the  largest  circulation  group 

there  were  also  three  papers  with 
■  J  .  ,  similar  figures.  They  were: 

Mr.  P^ne  assumed  active  du-  io.63%  revenue  and  6.57%  ex- 
ties  as  CNF  managing  dir^tor  penses;  6.7%  revenue  and  6.1% 
early  in  1946.  Previous  to  World  expenses;  6.23%  revenue  and 
War  II  Marine  Corps  service,  he  3.22%  expenses.  The  greatest 

spread  between  cost  and  revenue 
(Calif.)  News.  He  is  a  past  presi-  increases  was  7.1%  increase  in 
«nt  of  the  California  Circulation  revenue  and  17.7%  increase  in 
Managers  Association.  costs. 

■  With  the  total  figures  in  all 

Leoislotors  Feted  groups  showing  greater  percentage 

_ rx  1  rr.  VI  increases  in  costs  than  in  reve- 

nues  it  can  be  seen  that  the  vast 
Journal  entertained  the  mem-  majority  of  individual  figures  were 
bers  of  the  State  Legislature  at  of  that  nature 
luncheon  in  the  ptel  DuPont  on  shi>wed  up  most  fre- 

^ril  2.  Later  the  visitors  toured  the  revenue  columns 

the  newspa^r  plant.  At  the  lunch-  ^ppos4  Classified  Advertising, 
^n  brief  addresses  were  made  by  Altogether  12  newspapers  in  all 
enry  T\  Claus,  president,  and  groups  showed  losses  of  various 
C.  Lm  Reere,  vicepresident  and  jegree  for  Classified.  In  the 

smaller  circulation  groups  the 
p  -  p  losses  were  mostly  minor.  In  the 

.  ^  ,  liNUEX  largest  circulation  group  three 

Molu  in  Review  .  56  papers  showed  losses  ranging  from 

Bright  Ideas  .  50  .4%  to  11.3%  and  12.22%.  The 

CartooiK  .  15  niajority  of  increases  were  around 

'• .  r!!  but  one  paper  gained  13%. 

.  Only  one  paper  showed  red  ink 

Journalism’  ’Education’  44 

Personals  15  1^®  25,000-50,000 

Photography  !!!.]! .  42  group.  Five  papers  showed  small 

Promotion  .  .  50  ‘"k  figures  for  Local  Adver- 

Radio-Television”!.’.’.’.’.’.’.’.’.”  46  "O"®  the  largest 

’Round  Their  Beats .  14  group  and  the  majority  in  the 

Shop  Talk  .  64  f'0,000-1 00,000  class. 

Short  Takes  .  18  One  newspaper  in  each  group 

Syndicates .  48  showed  a  loss  for  Circulation 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  R-Cvenue  ranging  from  1.32%  to 
Heat  ion  may  be  reproduced  pro-  ^.1%. 

Yiding  acknowledgment  is  made  'r*’®r®  ^as  little  change  in  the 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  ^S^res  for  “%  of  Total  Revenue” 
right  and  date  of  issue.  ^nd  ”%  of  Total  Expenses”  from 

-  those  shown  in  previous  studies. 


WASHINGTON 


P  &  P  Advisory  Committee  to  Be  Named  Soon 

An  industry  advisory  committee  for  the  NPA  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  branch  is  in  the  process  of  organization  but  the  names  of  those 
selected  will  not  be  announced  for  about  two  weeks.  The  committee 
will  be  made  up  of  newspaper  representatives.  The  P&P  director,  Ga¬ 
briel  J.  Ticoulat,  said  this  week,  in  a  talk  before  the  National  Paper 
Trade  Association,  that  limitations  will  be  invoked  “only  when  and  if 
necessary.”  An  extreme  limitation,  he  said,  would  be  a  pulp  reserve 
or  allocation  order,  but  that  would  come  “only  in  dire  national  need.” 


Spirited  Election  Battle  in  Typo  Union 
Columbia  Typographical  Union  (ITU)  is  looking  forward  to  a 
spirited  May  16  election  which  will  have  reverberations  in  Indianapolis 
headquarters.  James  O’Connor,  incumbent  president,  is  slated  to  seek 
re-election  on  the  Independent  ticket,  and  William  Sprague  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  reportedly  is  being  groomed  by  the  Randolph 
Progressive  group.  Jesse  Manbeck,  former  president,  arch  foe  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  policies,  has  been  chosen  to  head  the  Washington  Post  chapel 
as  a  step  toward  seeking  Columbia’s  presidency,  unaffiliated. 


Television  Coverage  of  ‘Red  Probe'  in  Abeyance 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  has  with¬ 
held  decision  on  whether  to  permit  the  Hollywood  "red 
probe”  hearings  to  be  covered  by  television  whett  sessions  re¬ 
sume  April  10.  Chairman  John  S.  Wood,  Georgia  Democrat, 
barred  TV  in  the  first  phases. 


No  Violation  of  Postal  Rules  by  Stillwater  Gazette 

Senator  A.  S.  Monroney  of  Oklahoma,  whose  election  campaign 
was  being  investigated  while  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  probing 
the  campaign  of  Senator  John  M,  Butler  of  Maryland,  didn’t  violate 
any  federal  law  in  the  process  of  defeating  J.  O.  Ferguson,  Republican. 
Mr.  Ferguson  had  charged  that  the  Senator  improperly  influenced 
postal  authorities  to  permit  excess  circulation,  free,  of  sample  copies 
of  the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  Gazette,  which  was  supporting  the  Senator, 
Senator  Guy  Gillette  reported  for  the  investigating  committee:  no  vio¬ 
lation. 


Paris  Editors  View  High  Productivity  in  U.  S. 

Touring  the  country  to  study  America’s  industrial  productivity,  nine 
Paris  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  are  due  here  April  1 1  for  a 
conference  with  President  Truman.  Guests  of  ECA,  the  delegation  is 
headed  by  Henri  Massot,  Paris  Press  Association  president  and  editor 
of  Paris-Presse.  Points  of  study:  the  Ford  River  Rouge  plant,  a  super¬ 
market  in  Connecticut,  a  California  winery,  Chicago  University,  and 
the  Pentagon. 


Defense  Agency  Handbook  to  Help  Editors 

The  General  Services  Administration  has  just  issued  a  Handbook 
of  Emergency  Defense  Activities.  Planned  to  appear  quarterly,  the 
Handbook  is  a  guide  to  Federal  agencies  all  or  part  of  whose  functions 
are  devoted  to  mobilization  or  to  other  phases  of  the  defense  program. 
The  Handbook  is  designed  to  assist  editors  and  other  interested  persons 
in  reaching  the  various  government  services  in  connection  with  the 
defense  program.  The  original  idea  for  the  directory  was  promoted  by 
Thomas  L.  Robinson,  publisher  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 


Early  Breakfast  for  Editors  on  April  21 

Washington  correspondents  will  get  their  editors  up  for  an 
early  breakfast— S  a.m.,  April  21  at  the  National  Press  Club 
—during  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  The  unusual  session  was  arranged  because  the  editors 
have  a  tight  schedule  for  their  meetings  and  Washington  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  could  find  no  other  period 
in  the  program  not  otherwise  occupied.  Luther  Huston,  former 
national  president  of  SDX,  will  preside. 


Personal  Jottings  from  Capitol  Hill 

J.  Lacey  Reynolds  became  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Block  Newspapers  {Toledo  Blade  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette)  this 
week,  leaving  the  staff  of  Bascom  N.  Timmons  where  he  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  principally  for  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  George 
7ielke  and  Ingrid  Jeweil  will  continue  in  the  Block  bureau.  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  been  a  Capital  correspondent  17  years. 


James  J.  Cullinane,  Washington  Evening  Star  reporter,  won  top 
honors  at  the  ANG  Front  Page  Ball  here.  Prizes:  $2()0  in  cash,  a  tele¬ 
vision  set,  and  a  set  of  Encyclopedia  Brittanica. 


Russell  R.  De  Bow,  who  has  been  active  in  the  Negro  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  is  a  new  assistant  to  Price  Director  DiSalle. 
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Carroll  Kilpatrick,  former  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Michael  J.  McDermott,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  press  officer.  If 
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Gainza  Paz  Sees  La  Prensa 
Gaining  in  Popular  Esteem 


Publisher  Is  Sure  His  Countrymen 
Will  Never  Give  Up  Love  of  Liberty 


St.  Louis — "La  Prensa  must  re¬ 
appear,  strengthened  by  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  people  who  love  liberty 
and  condemn  in¬ 
justice.”  These 
words  by  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz, 
exiled  editor  of 
the  Buenos  Aires 


newspaper,  were 
included  in  an 
exclusive  c  o  p  y- 
righted  interview 
with  him  by  a  St. 

Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  staff  writer,  _  , 

Donald  Grant. 

Mr.  Grant’s  interview,  the  first 
with  the  famous  editor  by  a  North 
American  newspaperman  since  La 
Prensa  was  closed  Jan.  26  by  a 
vendors’  boycott,  was  carried  in 
the  Post-Dispatch  April  1. 

The  entire  Sunday  “dignity 
page,”  and  several  columns  inside 
the  editorial  section  were  devoted 
to  the  interview  and  background 
story.  Mr.  Grant  had  flown  to 
Buenos  Aires  two  weeks  before 
his  story  appeared.  Later  he  flew 
to  Uruguay  where  he  talked  with 
La  Prensa’s  publisher. 

‘Supported  by  Free  People’ 

A  statement  written  expressly 
for  the  Post-Dispatch  by  Dr.  Gain¬ 
za  Paz  read  as  follows^ 

"The  Argentine  people  know 
that  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  mo¬ 
mentary  material  or  political  con¬ 
venience  always  has  proved  to 
be  prejudicial  if  not  indeed 
disastrous.  The  Argentine  people 
are  fully  conscious  of  their  right 
to  have  truthful  and  complete 
information  about  events  inside 
or  outside  the  country,  and  to 
read  the  newspaper  of  their  own 
choice. 

“This  inherent  right  of  all  free 
men  in  the  world  has  made  La 

Americas  Body  to 
Study  Newsprint 

Washington  —  The  economic 
committee  of  the  Conference  of 
Ministers  of  the  21  American  Re¬ 
publics  passed  a  resolution  Thurs¬ 
day  condemning  any  allocation  of 
newsprint  which  interferes  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
approved  a  motion  that  the  con¬ 
ference  be  requested  to  set  up  a 
technical  study  of  print  paper 
supply  and  demand. 

Both  actions  were  closely  linked 
to  the  La  Prensa  suppression 
which  was  not  on  the  agenda  for 
the  conference  and  could  not  be 
mentioned  specifically. 


Prensa  the  newspaper  it  is,  thanks 
to  the  support  of  a  free  people, 
who  believe  in  the  principles  La 
Prensa  has  upheld  since  its  found¬ 
ing,  the  same  principles  that  have 
made  my  country  great. 

“I  have  the  conviction  that  Ar¬ 
gentines  will  never  give  up  those 
rights  or  relinquish  those  princi¬ 
ples  and  that  La  Prensa  must  re¬ 
appear,  strengthened  by  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  people  who  love  liberty 
and  condemn  injustice.” 

Mr.  Grant  described  details  of 
his  interview  as  follows:  “Gainza 
Paz  talked  to  this  writer  at  the 
estancia,  or  country  home,  where 
he  is  the  guest  of  a  branch  of  his 
family,  on  the  seashore  near  Colo- 
nia,  Uruguay.  Gainza  Paz  is  hand¬ 
some,  his  features  confident  and 
reposed,  even  now.  Although  his 
dark  eyes  may  burn,  he  has  not 
lost  the  ability  to  enjoy  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  which  surround  him 
at  Barra  de  San  Juan,  as  the  es¬ 
tancia  is  named. 

“He  is  trim  and  athletic,  52 
years  old.  and  at  the  estancia  he 
wears  sports  clothes  as  he  works 
with  his  friends,  trying  to  answer 
hundreds  of  messages  of  support 
from  the  great  and  the  near-great 
all  over  the  world. 

“Before  interviewing  Gainza  Paz 
this  writer  spent  a  week  in  Buenos 
Aires  investigating  ‘L’Affaire  La 
Prensa’  by  talking  to  American 
and  foreign  diplomats  stationed 
there,  to  American  and  foreign 
newspapermen  of  long  experience 
in  Argentina  and  to  a  great  many 
well-informed  Argentines. 

“This  writer  arrived  at  the  es¬ 
tancia  late  Wednesday  night  (the 
Wednesday  before  publication), 
having  eluded  the  Argentine  police 
— who  prevented  him  from  going 
directly  to  Colonia — by  taking  a 
plane  to  Montevideo,  under  some¬ 
what  harrowing  circumstances, 
then  hiring  a  car  and  driver  for  a 
four-hour  ride  to  Barra  de  San 
Juan.” 

Mr.  Grant  came  to  the  Post- 
Disoatch  after  a  long  and  merit¬ 
orious  service  with  the  Cowles 
Publications.  .After  reporting  for 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une.  he  was  a  European  corre- 
snondent  for  Look  during  World 
War  II.  He  came  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch  as  a  reporter,  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Sunday  editorial  title  page, 
on  which  his  interview  appeared. 

The  Post-Dispatch  flew  copies 
of  its  Sunday  edition,  containing 
the  Grant  article,  an  editorial  de¬ 
nouncing  President  Peron,  and  a 
rotogravure  picture  feature  on  La 


Prensa,  to  Washington  and  had 
them  delivered  to  the  foreign  min¬ 
isters  and  ambassadors  of  Latin 
American  countries.  Copies  also 
were  mailed  to  every  member  of 
Congress. 

The  Washington  Post  and  Star 
both  reprinted  the  Grant  article 
Sunday. 

Managing  Editor  Ben  Reese  said 
the  Post-Dispatch  was  interested 
not  only  in  informing  its  regular 
readers  about  La  Prensa  but  also 
seeing  to  it  that  Grant’s  enlight¬ 
ening  interview  reached  all  leading 
statesmen  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Son  Trained  to  Carry  On 

Mr.  Grant  said  Dr.  Gainza  Paz 
still  believes  La  Prensa  will  resume 
its  task  of  fulfilling  the  platform 
laid  down  81  years  ago  when  the 
newspaper  was  founded  by  his 
grandfather:  “Truth,  honesty — that 
is  our  point  of  departure.” 

“Already.”  he  wrote,  “the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  La  Prensa  is  being  instilled 
in  Alberto  Gainza  Castro,  eldest 
of  Gainza  Paz’  eight  children.  It 
is  not  a  tradition  that  is  likely  to 
die  quickly,  for  the  tradition  of  a 
newspaper  devoted  to  truth,  hon¬ 
esty,  liberty,  progress  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  shared  also  by  the  1700 
La  Prensa  employes,  many  of 
whom,  like  the  editor’s  family, 
have  worked  for  La  Prensa  for 
three  generations.” 

One  editorial  worker,  a  middle- 
aged  single  woman  who  has  de¬ 
voted  most  of  her  life  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  expressed  the  affection: 
"La  Prensa  is  my  convent.” 

Events  Leading  to  Boycott 

Mr.  Grant  quoted  Dr.  Gainza 
Paz  on  the  events  leading  to  the 
boycott  of  the  government-spon¬ 
sored  vendors’  union: 

“Perhaps  we  may  begin  the  story 
with  the  state  of  siege  which  al¬ 
ready  was  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  of  1943.  Under 
the  state  of  siege,  newspapers  were 
warned  against  inflaming  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Later,  by  a  decree,  a  system 
of  fines  and  punishments  was  set 
up. 

“This  was  not  all,  of  course.  We 
were  sent  editorials,  and  told  to 
print  them.  We  never  did.  La 
Prensa  continued  to  print  the  news. 
In  our  editorials  we  never  made 
any  personal  criticism  of  Peron. 
We  have  commented  on  Govern¬ 
ment  actions  and  reports,  mostly 
by  contrastine  certain  official  state¬ 
ments  with  known  facts. 

"The  state  of  sieee  was  lifted 
after  the  election  of  1946,  but  a 
law  forbidding  ‘disrespect  to’  was 
enacted.  It  is  not  easy  to  know 
what  is  and  what  is  not  disrespect. 
It  is  certain  that  under  the  Argen¬ 
tine  law  the  truth  of  a  statement 
is  no  defense,  and  may  even  be 


Gainza  Paz  Cant 
Accept  U.  S.  Posts 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  editor- 
publisher  of  La  Prensa,  finds  it 
“impossible”  and  “impractical”  to 
accept  offers  to  write  for  U.  S. 
newspapers.  He  has  so  advised 
Walter  H.  Annenberg  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and  Ted 
Dealey  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 

Mr.  Annenberg  invited  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz  to  become  guest  edi¬ 
tor  of  th6  Inquirer  and  Mr.  Dealey 
offered  him  the  post  of  foreign  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Their  “generous 
gestures”  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered,  the  Buenos  Aires  editor 
cabled. 

more  disrespectful  than  an  un¬ 
truth.” 

Mr.  Grant’s  story  continued,  in 
part: 

It  was  for  “disrespect”  in  chal¬ 
lenging  the  powers  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Commission  which  took 
possession  of  La  Prensa  that  Gain¬ 
za  Paz  was  sentenced  to  15  days 
in  prison,  with  little  or  no  assur- 
anee  that  another  occasion  would 
not  be  found  for  prolonging  that 
sentence  indefinitely.  This  writer 
can  only  conclude,  after  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  present  state  of  laws 
and  decrees  governing  press  opera¬ 
tions  in  Argentina  with  some  of 
the  best  lawyers  in  Buenos  Aires, 
that  Argentina  today  has  no 
coherent  legal  system.  As  one 
noted  lawyer  said,  “There  is  no 
law  in  Argentina.” 

This  essentially  lawless  situation 
applies  to  the  publishing  opera¬ 
tions  of  La  Prensa  as  well  as  to  its 
content.  In  content  La  Prensa, 
never  so  far  as  this  writer  can  dis¬ 
cover,  either  perverted  a  fact  or 
expressed  an  opinion  that  was  not 
its  own.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
was  forced  to  suppress  news,  at 
least  until  a  suitable  occasion  arose 
for  publishing  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  cleputy’s  statement  of  Peron 
riches. 

Limitations  Imposed 

In  its  publishing  operations.  La 
Prensa  has  no  choice  but  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Government.  These  limitations  al¬ 
ways  were  aimed  simply  at  La 
Prensa,  although  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  extent  at  La  Nacion,  the 
only  even  relatively  free  newspa¬ 
per  left  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  con¬ 
siderably  less  vigorous  than  La 
Prensa.  Other  Buenos  Aires  news¬ 
papers  either  bow  down  to  Peron. 
or  arc  owned  by  Peron,  his  wife, 
or  their  henchmen.  La  Prensa 
would  not  bow  down  and  it  would 
not  sell  out.  Peron-incited  mobs 
attacked  La  Prensa  more  times 
than  anyone  can  remember.  Steel 
doors  were  installed  for  emergency 
use.  The  Government  radio  at¬ 
tacked  La  Prensa  daily  for  an 
entire  month.  La  Prensa’s  circula¬ 
tion  continued.  Peronista  posters 
urging  “Don’t  buy  La  Prensa;  don’t 
advertise  in  La  Prensa”  affected 
neither  circulation  nor  advertising. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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American  Newspapers 
Mourn  for  La  Prensa 


Many  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  observed  a  “day 
of  mourning”  Friday  for  La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires  newspaper 
suspended  by  the  Peron  govern¬ 
ment  of  Argentina. 


our  country.  Those  men  and  wom¬ 
en  can  be  as  sure  of  recognition, 


There  was  no  legal  basis  for  the 
The  Story  of  La  Prensa  suit,  of  course,  and  nothing  has 
continued  from  page  1  come  of  it,  though  it  is  still  pend- 
—  ing.  Peron  s  apologists  are  fond  of 
It  was  the  Peronista  press,  the  con-  saying  that,  (tespite  what  may 
trolled  press,  which  suffered,  in-  his  faults,  he  has  gained  the  loyal- 
jjggjj  ty  of  “working  people  by  better- 

To  read  a  Peronista  newspaper  ‘"8  *heir  conditions.  ^ 

w,  v»..  ..w  Ikteninff  to  an  old  nhono-  Th«  o'  La  Prensa  is  in- 

and  of  my  absolute  solidarity  with  *'*5®  hstemng  to  an  oia  p  etmctive  here  too  for  it  was  what 

them,,,as^  have  been  su^re  of 

•  p  HE  H  t  Controlling  newsprint  supplies  pute”  which  finally  led  to  the  clos- 

Dr.  Gamza  Paz  said  he  does  not  therefore  become  a  favorite  >"8  of  La  Prensa.  Trade  unions  in 
Flags  were  flown  at  half  staff  plan  to  return  to  Buenos  Aires  at  n-etj,od  of  hurting  La  Prensa  and  Argentina  are  now  very  nearly 

by  the  cooperating  newspapers  at  present.  He  explained  that  an  order  fgyorine  its  Peronista  competitors  completely  under  the  control  of  the 

the  suggestion  of  the  National  for  his  arrest  had  not  been  issued  ®  j  wa,  ns  In-  Government.  The  newspaper 

Press  Club  in  Washington.  The  when  he  tried  to  leave  Argentina  jerestine'^as  what  was  done  unions  are  no  exceptions.  By 

board  of  governors  of  the  club  on  March  21  to  spend  Easter  with  “Th/n.iW  ichors  wnnld  b^  railed  threat,  intimidation  and  Govern- 

decreed  that  the  flag  on  its  own  his  mother  in  Uruguay.  a  wilh  The  ment  decree,  wages.of  newspaper 

building  be  lowered  to  half  staff  U.  P.  Questioned  officials  ”  said  Gainza  Paz.  “There  worl^ers  have  been  increased,  per- 

that  day  on  the  ground  that  the  Representatives  of  the  Congres-  we  were  told  what  was  going  to  pace  with  the  rising 

suppression  was  an  act  of  aggres-  committee  investigating  La  be  done.  Then  the  Government  of  living,  although  no  one 

sion  against  all  free  men  and  free  questioned  Thomas  R.  Cur-  would  announce:  The  publishers  knows  this,  because  honest  eco- 

women  and  on  the  ground  that  y^ited  Press  vicepresident  have  agreed.’  They  hadn’t.”  "O'"'®  .fl8i”‘es  are  not  published  in 

and  general  South  American  man-  Direct  import  of  newsprint  was  Argentina, 
ager,  about  u.p.’s  contract  for  stopped.  La  Prensa’s  supplies  were  Permits  to  Work 

news  service  to  the  closed  news-  taken  over,  some  of  it  given  to  Furthermore,  editorial  workers 
paper,  u.p.  has  served  La  Prensa  the  Peronista  press,  some  of  it  must  carry  Government  permits  to 

for  32  years.  re-sold  to  La  Prensa  at  20  per  cent  work.  These  permits  have  not  been 

The  committee  also  questioned  more  than  the  Government  had  renewed.  (Gainza  Paz  also  carries 

representatives  of  the  Joshua  B.  paid  La  Prensa  for  it.  a  work  permit  card).  The  Govern- 

Powers  office  in  Buenos  Aires  con-  Even  This  an  Utter  Farce  nient  contends  “there  is  no  ap- 

York  Herald  Tribune  Pittshuroh  newsprint  this  transaction  —  buying  propriate  bureau”  for  renewing  the 

/•DSD  ^  riDune,  nttsbu^h  contracts.  The  Powers  organization  „-,npr  fr/sm  T  a  Prensa  then  work  permits — which  means  that 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  Toledo  (O.)  has  renresented  La  Prensa  abroad  from  La  Prensa,  then  newsnaner  men  nnw  are  work- 

Blade,  Louisville  tKv  t  Cnuripr  *  *  represented  La  prensa  aoroad  ,t  back  to  La  Prensa — was  newspaper  meri  now  are  work 

Journal  and  others  Courier-  for  many  years.  mter  farce,  for  the  newsprint  '"8  illegally  and  may  without 

The  nr,,  r  D*  A  Inventory-taking  at  the  mam  never  left  La  Prensa’s  warehouse  cause  be  forbidden  to  work, 

cal  eH  nn^S^e  h  plant  was  Completed  by  the  com-  fo  many  instances.  But  a  guard  I"  addition,  ^me  La  Prensa 

HemlTS  was  set  up  in  the  warehouse,  and  workers  live  in  Governn^nt  hous- 

newspaper’s  books.  Fa  Prensa  was  forced  to  petition  '"8  projects.  Their  hold  on  such 

to  rreedom  ot  the  press  everywhere  Government  spokesmen  began  the  Government  to  use  its  own  housing  in  crowded  Buenos  Aires 

‘Growing  up  a  smokescreen  with  news^  betimes  su^^^^  is  at  the  Government’s  whim. 


“it  is  the  function  of  the  free  press 
to  protect  and  defend  the  freedom 
of  man.” 

Cooperating  Newspapers 

Newspapers  joining  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  bereavement  included 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
Washington  Daily  News,  New 


Belgian  General  Press  Assexiation  charges  of  tax  evasion  by  La  jg^t  a  week 


also  protested  the  suspension.  Prensa. 


granted.”  What  Peronista  Congressional 


sometimes  only  a  day’s  supply.  La  committees  hope  to  find  is  evi- 

-  .  .  .  H/»nrp  that  T  a  Prpnsa  wae  a  “tnrd 


Meanwhile,  attorneys  for  Mrs.  The  Congressional  committee  Prensa  was  forced  to  reduce  its  Acnce  that  La  Prensa  was  a  tool 
e  mira  Paz  de  Anchorena,  La  announced  that  S.  F.  Lusbin,  chief  circulation  list  because  of  a  20  foreign  interests,  either  Wall 

ren^  s  owner  and  mother  of  accountant  of  the  Argentine  Cham-  per  cent  cut  in  newsprint  supplies.  Street  or  White  House, 

berto  Gainza  Paz,  sought  Su-  ber  of  Deputies,  had  been  appoint-  Presses  which  La  Prensa  had  .  Prensa  personnel,  froj" 

prerne  Court  intercession  by  peti-  ed  manager  -  interventor  of  La  purchased  abroad  arrived  in  Bue-  Gainza  Paz  on  down,  are  perfectly 

loning  the  Congressional  commit-  Prensa.  nos  Aires,  but  for  one  reason  or  confident  that  the  Corigressmen 

20  To  s^.hm'f  1  The  family  Of  Ricardo  Costenla,  another  the  police  stopped  them 

submit  Its  actions  to  the  reporter  for  the  newspaper  and  son  from  being  installed.  Such  reasons  not 

of  Manuel  Costenla,  general  man-  usually  were  similar  to  those  found  "O"®-  , 

ager,  said  he  had  been  arrested.  by  Government  “inspectors”  who  '"®^"  ‘A^t  evidence  cannot  be 

' -  Added  siinnort  to  the  struecle  required  a  report  on  the  newspa-  manuiaciureu 

the  few  remaining  independent  heine  waeed  hv  the  niiblisher  and  P®'’®  revenue,  and  the  Government  Until  La  Prensa  was  closed  by 
newspapers  in  Argentina,  resumed  otafr^nf  T  a  Pren«a  eame  from  a  made  sure  such  a  report  would  Peron  it  was  caring  for  more  than 

publication  this  week  after  settle-  recnlntion  hv  the  Renresentative  A^rt,  by  insisting  that  official  em-  30.000  persons  annually  in  an  out- 

ment  of  a  dispute  with  the  pro-  Aooemhlv  of  the  Newsnaoer  Guild  ployment  agency  advertisements  patient  health  clinic,  giving  agri- 

govemment  News  Vendors’  Union.  York  should  be  inserted  free  of  charge,  cultural  advice  to  some  4,300 

It  had  been  suspended  for  22  days.  .r-u  i  .•  .  >  Most  people,  however,  continued  farmers,  giving  legal  advice  to 

La  Prensa  was  closed  down  on  The  Guild  resolution  supported  to  prgfor  Lg  Prensa’s  paid  employ-  some  6,500  people,  serving  30,000 
Jan.  26.  'he  position  the  State  Department  Government  em-  readers  every  year  in  its  library, 

has  taken  in  opposition  to  the  sup 


court. 

La  Voz  del  Interior,  a  newspa¬ 
per  published  at  Cordoba,  one  of 


in  Argentina. 


sort  of  government  control. 

In  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Dr. 

Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  director  of 
La  Prensa,  said  he  has  “firm  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand  will  triumph.”  He  Alberto  Caprile  Dies; 

La  Nadon  PubUsher 


loyal  personnel  with  these  words: 

Tribute  to  Personnel 


on  Human  Rights  investi^gate  and  ^  Government  agency.  La  Prensa’s  tories.  It  also  held  an  outstanding 
report  on  the  denial  of  a  free  press  advertisers  still  series  of  public  lectures. 


preferred  to  wade  through  red  tape  Free  Services  to  All 

and  place  their  paid  ads  in  La  these  services  were  free. 

Prensa,  even  at  rates  which  were  •pjjgy  were  given  alike  to  subscrib- 
increased  ^  to  compensate  for  the  gj.^  g^ j  non-subscribers,  advertis- 
reduced  size  of  the  paper.  gj.^  g^j  non  -  advertisers.  La 

Sued  for  Fines,  Custom  Duties  Prensa’s  independence  of  advertis- 
Buenos  Aires — Alberto  Caprile,  Meanwhile  a  lawsuit  was  insti-  er  influence  is  widely  known.  It 

79,  president  and  publisher  of  the  tuted  against  La  Prensa  seeking  rigidly  refused  to  solicit  advertis- 
“It  is  essential  that  I  ask  my  independent  newspaper  La  Nacion,  repayment  and  fines  on  custom  ing  at  all  and  accepted  only  those 
colleagues  to  transmit  a  message  died  here  April  5  of  a  heart  attack,  duties  on  newsprint.  Newsprint  was  ads  brought  to  its  counter, 
to  the  unexcelled  personnel  of  La  He  became  associated  with  the  admitted  through  customs  free,  un-  Eva  Peron’s  name  never  ap- 
Prensa.  They  have  given  an  extra-  newspaper  in  1888,.  and  assumed  der  the  law,  but  the  Peronista  suit  peared  in  the  society  columns  of 
ordinary  example  of  loyalty  to  the  control  last  December  on  the  death  claimed  that  that  portion  of  a  La  Prensa.  When  she  attended  a 
principles  that  La  Prensa  has  al-  of  the  president  and  publisher,  newspaper  containing  advertising  party  that  was  newsworthy  it  was 
ways  upheld  and  which  have  made  Luis  Mitre.  was  subject  to  duty.  covered  in  the  news  columns. 
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Austerity  Diet  Profitable 
For  Britain’s  Newspapers 


Their  Public  Service  Function  Suffers 
But  Sales  Go  to  Phenomenal  Figures 

By  Doris  Willens 


London  —  A  decade  of  news¬ 
print  austerity  has  brought  the 
British  national  press  the  soundest 
financial  health  in  its  history. 

Small  newspapers  have  caused 
circulations  to  soar — two  London 
dailies,  the  Express  and  Mirror, 
have  topped  the  4,000,000  sales 
a  day  mark,  and  the  Sunday  News 
of  the  World  has  reached  the  un¬ 
precedented  figure  of  8,500,000. 

Although  the  race  for  still 
higher  sales  has  not  ended,  it  has 
been  curtailed.  Newsprint  ton¬ 
nage  rationing  prevents  the  flood¬ 
ing  of  newsstands  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  a  few  new  readers. 
The  press,  which  once  spent  about 
£500,000  yearly  on  circulation 
schemes,  including  free  life  insur¬ 
ance,  no  longer  has  to  give  any¬ 
thing  away.  One  paper,  the  Times, 
has  cut  its  circulation  rather  than 
reduce  its  news  space. 

(Ed.  Note: — Because  of  deval¬ 
uation  of  the  pound  sterling  in 
1949,  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
figures  on  a  dollar  basis.  The 
pound,  previously  valued  at  $4, 
is  now  $2.80). 

Advertiser  Bears  Burden 

Advertising  expenditures  in  the 
national  press  are  almost  at  pre¬ 
war  level,  although  the  six-page 
paper  of  today  printed  20  pages 
daily  in  1939.  The  advertiser  has 
had  to  bear  the  burden  of  in¬ 
creased  costs — the  penny  press  re¬ 
mained  a  penny. 

On  a  public  service  level,  of 
course,  a  six-page  paper  is  a 
mockery,  and  many  publishers  are 
seriously  concerned  about  the 
long-range  effect  of  the  news 
shortage  on  public  opinion.  Some 
blame  the  Government  for  “stifl¬ 
ing  the  opposition  press.”  Others 
point  to  the  consumption  figures 
of  the  United  States  press,  and 
conclude  that  the  only  answer  is 
an  international  newsprint  pool. 

In  any  case,  the  newsprint 
shortage  has  meant  relatively  low 
costs,  higher  circulations  and 
therefore  higher  profits.  Further 
increases  in  the  cost  of  newsprint 
could  wipe  out  the  profits  of  every 
newspaper  overnight. 

How  Much  Better  Off 

But  in  that  case  the  penny  press 
would  have  to  boost  its  price  to 
l¥i  pence.  And  with  circulations 
in  the  millions,  the  added  half¬ 
penny  would  more,  much  more, 
than  cover  added  newsprint  costs. 
Profits  would  go  still  higher.  It  is 
this  consideration  that  has  caused 


a  new  boom  in  newsprint  shares 
on  the  stock  market. 

Here  are  the  figures  that  show 
why  the  national  press  is  today  in 
better  financial  condition  than  ever 
before: 

1)  Newsprint  now  costs  four 
times  the  pre-war  price.  But  the 
Daily  Express,  which  used  2,500 
tons  a  week  in  1939,  now  uses 
910  tons  a  week.  Its  circulation 
was  2,582,879  in  1939;  4.220,952 
in  1950.  The  News  Chronicle 
consumed  1,161  tons  weekly  in 
1938;  339  tons  in  1950,  when  its 
circulation  was  up  by  300,000. 

2)  Unlike  American  news¬ 
papers,  the  national  press  gets 
more  revenue  from  circulation 
(even  at  a  penny)  than  from  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  1950,  the  Express 
earned  £3,291,773  from  news¬ 
paper  sales;  £1,752,408  from  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue.  And  circula¬ 
tions  have  boomed.  Britain  has 
the  largest  newspaper  readership 
in  the  world  (about  600  per  1,000 
population).  Combined  sales  of 
the  London  morning  newspapers 
alone  are  almost  19,000,000. 

3)  Advertising  rates  have  been 
trebled  and  in  some  cases  quad¬ 
rupled.  In  1939,  for  a  single  col¬ 
umn  inch,  the  Express  charged 
£6.10,  Daily  Herald  £6,  Daily 
Mail  £6,  Daily  Telegraph  £5, 
the  Times  £3.  Today  the  rates 
are  Express  £25,  Herald  £15, 
Mail  £18'/2,  Telegraph  £13, 
Times  £7. 

4)  Despite  the  fact  that  the  six- 
page  newspapers  averaged  20 
pages  daily  before  the  war,  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  in  the  press 
is  almost  at  its  pre-war  level. 
Figures  published  by  the  Statistical 
Review  of  Press  Advertising  show 
that  in  1939  the  London  morning 
dailies  carried  £11,785,000  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  In  1950  the  total 
was  £10,516,697. 

5)  The  unions  have  won  wage 
rises  ranging  between  30  and  60% . 
The  National  Union  of  Journal¬ 
ists  minimum  wage  in  1939  was 
£9,  9  shillings.  It  is  now  £12, 
12  shillings. 

6)  Payroll  lists  are  generally 
a  little  shorter  than  in  pre-war 
days.  Newspapers  carried  redun¬ 
dant  labor  just  after  the  war,  but 
time  and  the  introduction  of  the 
five-day  work  week  have  taken 
care  of  the  surplus.  The  London 
Society  of  Compositors  estimates 
that  it  has  25%  fewer  workers  in 
the  London  a.m.  dailies  than  in 
1939.  The  News  Chronicle  and 


its  afternoon  tabloid,  the  Star, 
had  a  combined  staff  of  1,471  in 
1938;  those  papers  now  employ 
1,370  persons. 

7)  Because  of  severe  building 
restrictions  and  the  three-to-four- 
year  delivery  dates  on  new  press 
equipment,  the  papers  have  not 
been  able  to  spend  much  money 
modernizing  their  plants. 

8)  Newsprint  rationing  has 
forced  papers  to  cut  out  frills  like 
special  editions.  By  agreement, 
London  mornings  do  not  publish 
post-4: 30  a.m.  editions,  no  matter 
how  big  the  news. 

Astounding  Sales  Gains 

Considering  the  short  periods  of 
unrestricted  sale  permitted  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  circulation 
gains  have  been  astounding.  Until 
September,  1946,  wartime  tonnage 
rationing  was  effective.  Circula¬ 
tions  were  pegged.  In  that  month 
a  trial  period  of  free  sale  began. 
Paging  standards  were  set  up  for 
the  first  time — a  five-page  basis. 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  second  half  of  1946 
showed  individual  gains  of  100,- 
000  to  300,000  copies  daily  over 
the  same  period  in  1945. 

The  fuel  emergency  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1947,  meant  a  month  of  four- 
page  papers,  but  in  March  they 
were  back  to  five.  Free  sale  was 
not  withdrawn  until  July,  1947, 
when  the  dollar  crisis  forced  a 
return  to  frozen  circulations  on  a 
four-page  basis.  During  the  year 
the  Mirror  had  picked  up  500,000 
new  readers;  the  Express  240,000. 

Not  until  January,  1949,  was 
free  sale  permitted  again.  At  that 
time,  too,  the  five-page  paper 
came  back.  In  April.  1949,  the 
six-page  basis  was  introduced — 
the  largest  papers  since  pre-war. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Mirror 
had  gained  almost  a  million  new 
readers,  and  for  the  first  time 
passed  the  Express,  which  in  the 
same  period  increased  by  200,000. 
The  figures  were:  Express,  4,044,- 
111;  Mirror,  4,547,161.  The  Mail 
had  also  gone  up  by  about  200,- 
000 — to  a  new  high  of  2,201,348. 

Election  Bonus 

January,  1950,  brought  an  elec¬ 
tion  bonus — the  seven-page  paper; 
July  saw  the  return  to  six  pages. 
The  government  refused  to  allot 
dollars  for  Canadian  newsprint 
during  the  first  half  of  1950,  and 
newsprint  stocks  dwindled  to  a 
dangerous  level.  In  October,  the 
press  reverted  to  wartime  tonnage 
rationing.  This  was  based  on  the 
six-page  paper  and  circulation  in 
one  of  two  alternative  reference 
periods. 

The  Times  increased  its  paging 
and  cut  its  circulation  by  25,000. 
But  the  penny  press  was  still  after 


P  &  L  in  Pounds 

For  the  American  newspaper 
publisher  who  would  like  to  com¬ 
pare  his  own  budget  with  that  of  a 
British  publisher,  here  is  the  Ex¬ 
press  Newspapers’  balance  sheet 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1947: 

INCOME 


£ 

% 

Sales . 

7,000,141 

79.07 

Advertising . 

1,794,439 

20.27 

Miscellaneous  revenue. 

58,321 

.66 

/ 

£8,852,901 

100.00 

EXPENDITURE 

£ 

Newsagents . 

2,553,744 

28.85 

.Advertising  agents. . . . 

254,530 

2.87 

Carriage  and  distribu* 
tion  costs . 

475,503 

5.37 

Staff  wages  and  sala* 
lies . 

2,674,947 

30.21 

Paper  and  ink . 

1,582,543 

17.88 

Income  tax . 

334,160 

3.77 

Rates  and  local  taxes . . 

36,812 

.42 

Health  insurance . 

27,711 

.31 

Foreign  news . 

109,638 

1.24 

Home  news . 

126,389 

1.43 

News  services . 

62,135 

.70 

Telephones . 

48.033 

.54 

Repairs  and  renewals . . 
Heating,  cleaning,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  charges .  . 

Power  and  light . 

Promotion  and  publi¬ 
city . 

Insurance . 

Stationery  and  post¬ 
ages  . 

Raw  materials  (other 
than  paper  and  ink) . 
Depreciation  of  plant. . 

Directors’  fees . 

Dividends . 

Carried  forward . 


25,094 

85,933 

52,719 

56,811 

13,314 

14,723 

54,045 

97,998 

3,500 

158,840 

3,779 


.97 

.60 

.64 

.15 

.17 

.61 

1.11 

.04 

1.80 

.04 


£8,852,901  100.00 


sales,  and  used  its  tonnage  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  Express  went  up  to 
4,220,952;  the  Mirror  to  4,618,- 
923;  the  Mail  to  2,293,565  in  the 
second  half  of  1950. 

In  February,  1951,  there  was  a 
further  cut  of  5%  in  newsprint. 
The  penny  press  began  running 
four-page  papers  every  Saturday. 
The  circulation  competition  did 
not  abate. 

The  principle  appears  to  be  “get 
it  while  you  can.”  Newsprint 
stocks  are  now  down  to  about  a 
one-month  supply.  Ten  weeks’ 
supply  is  the  minimum  safety 
level  on  an  island  where  a  dock 
strike  or  shipping  shortage  could 
wipe  out  stocks.  Pegged  circula¬ 
tions  may  soon  be  back. 

In  addition,  publishers  are  un¬ 
certain  what  effect  an  added  half¬ 
penny  on  the  price  of  the  papers 
will  mean  to  mass  circulations. 
They  suspect  that  when  (and  if) 
larger  newspapers  are  permitted, 
sales  will  drop.  They  are  building 
readership  against  the  unknown 
future. 

An  extra  half-penny  has  not 
affected  sales  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  The  Camrose  paper  boost¬ 
ed  its  price  in  1941.  Its  circula¬ 
tion  fell  temporarily,  but  soon 
passed  its  penny  sales.  In  1939  the 
Telegraph  sold  727,718  copies 
daily;  in  November,  1950  it  had 
pas^  the  million  mark.  Provin¬ 
cial  papers,  which  have  all  gone 
up  by  at  least  a  penny,  have  sur¬ 
pass^  their  former  circulations. 

What  the  added  half-penny  will 
mean  can  be  seen  from  Express 
figures.  Revenue  from  sales  was 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Col.  McCormick  Takes 
Over  At  Times-Herald 


transferred  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  a  “leave”  basis.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  other  staff  members  that 
he  was  to  study  Tribune  newspa¬ 
per  methods  and  then  return  to 
the  Times-Herald.  Mr.  Tankers- 
ley  notified  associates  this  week  he 


Reese  to  Retire 
From  P-D  June  1; 
Crowley  Named 


St.  Louis  —  Benjamin  Harrison 
Reese,  managing  editor  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  for  13  years,  will 


WASHINGTON  -  Col.  Robert  R.  “I  won’t  be  anything  but  an  in-  notmea  we^x^ne  ^ 

McCormick  took  personal  charge  dependent  publisher.  That  s  what  —  Reese,  managing 

of  the  Washington  Times-Hemld  Over 'the  telephone  from  Chi-  Post-Dispatch  for 

this  week  after  his  niece,  Mrs.  know  where  or  when.  Miiw  snnVp  tr.  retire  June  1.  His 

Ruth  McCormick  (Bazy)  Miller.  She  returned  by  plane  to  Wash-  f  fo^Sl ^iva^^^^  successor  will  be 

resigned  as  editor,  due  to  personal  ington  on  Wednesday,  indicating  p  ^  Raymond  L, 

differences.  she  would  be  back  in  the  Midwest  e  •  *  Crowlev  who 

Colonel  McCormick  arrived  later  this  month  for  the  National  ntrol  owr  general  policy 

here  by  plane  Wednesday  night  Horse  Show  at  Waterloo,  la..  tor  for  13  years, 

and  called  a  meeting  of  key  staff  where  she  has  pure-bred  stallions  ^  ^ut  which  I  didn’t  Crowley, 

members  for  1 1  a.m.  Thursday,  entered.  „  ^  ’  like  Mr.  Reese,  is 

.\fter  the  session  it  was  announced  Mrs.  Miller  explained  it  was  not  ^  ^  regarded  as  a 

that  the  masthead  would  be  a  question  of  having  to  print  some-  crusading  editor 

changed  to  eliminate  Mrs.  Miller’s  thing  with  which  she  disagreed.  J  I^OUZSIT  Pulitzei 

designation  as  editor  and  substi-  Differed  on  Politics  wlV*  X  tradition. 


and  called  a  meeting  of  key  staff  where  she  has  pure-bred  stallions 
members  for  11  a.m.  Thursday,  entered. 


.\fter  the  session  it  was  announced 
that  the  masthead  would  be 
changed  to  eliminate  Mrs.  Miller’s 
designation  as  editor  and  substi¬ 
tute  Colonel  McCormick’s  as  edi- 


I  know  his  (Colonel  McCor- 


Harold  Manzer 
Joins  Oregonian 
As  Ad  Director 


tor  and  publisher,  the  same  titles  kick’s)  views  so  thoroughly  that  w* ^^^^**xv*x* 

he  holds  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  j  i^^ew  what  the  bounds  were  Sq  ZL^ 

Washington  Times-Herald,  Inc.,  within  which  I  could  operate,”  she  x^VX  Xi^XX^Vi^lWX 

of  which  Colonel  McCormick  is  stated.  “There  is  some  difference  Harold  V.  Manzer  has  resigned 
president  and  Mrs.  Miller  a  vice-  in  our  political  beliefs.  1  am  for  as  business  manager  of  the  ITor- 
president,  has  been  listed  as  pub-  the  same  people  the  Colonel  is  for.  cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
lisher  since  acquisition  of  the  but  I  am  for  more  people.  1  have  Evening  Gazette,  effective  April 


Crowley,  who  '  V  i 

has  been  city  edi-  L  S 

tor  for  13  years. 

Mr.  Crowley,  ^  ' 

like  Mr.  Reese,  is  ^ 

regarded  as  a 
crusading  editor 
the  Pulitzer 
tradition. 

The  paper  car- 
ried  an  announce- 
ment  of  Mr.  Reese’s  retirement 
April  5.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor 
and  publisher,  paid  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tribute  to  “his  distinguished 
career:” 

“It  is  with  very  deep  regret 


paper  in  July.  1949.  from  the  broader  Republican  views  than  he  27,  to  become  advertising  direc-  ^  contemplate  the  early  re¬ 
seven  executives  to  whom  Mrs.  has.”  tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore-  f'rement  of  Ben  Reese.  ..  . 

Eleanor  Medill  Patterson  willed  It.  She  said  she  felt  “stultified.”  gonian.  assumed  his  duties  in  1938 

F.  M.  Flynn,  president  of  the  News  She  added  that  her  uncle  hadn’t  Mr.  Manzer  has  been  with  the  "'■fh  the  black  cloud  of  Munich 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  which  publishes  given  her  the  help  she  sought  to  Worcester  newspapers  since  1934,  overhanging  the  world.  In  the  fol- 

the  New  York  News,  is  chairman  make  “an  all-out  fight”  against  a  first  as  local  advertising  manager,  lowing  13  years  there  flowed  a 

of  the  Board.  $5,100,000  lawsuit  brought  by  later  as  advertising  director.  He  volume  of  news  such  as  the  world 

It  was  indicated  that  Mrs.  Drew  Pearson,  columnist,  against  became  business  manager  in  1947.  never  seen  in  a  comparable 


of  the  Board. 


Miller  has  severed  all  connection  the  Times-Herald  and  others. 


with  the  Times-Herald,  but  certain  She  said  Colonel  McCormick  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
steps  along  this  line  would  require  had  refused  “top-level  help”  in  the  Jackson  City  (Mich.)  Patriot. 
official  board  action.  Mrs.  Mill-  meeting  the  recent  Senate  inquiry  He  served  two  terms  as  presi- 
er’s  announcement  posted  on  the  into  the  election  of  Senator  Butler,  dent  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis- 
Times-Herald  bulletin  board  April  whom  her  paper  supported  over  ing  Executives  Association. 

3  said  tersely:  “1  resigned  from  his  Democratic  opponent,  former  M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager  of 
the  Times-Herald  today.  I  tried  Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland.  the  Oregonian,  said  Mr.  Manzer 
to  buy  the  paper  but  was  unsuc-  Denies  Roni-ince  Rumors  over  the  post  vacant 

1  M  r  •  i  •,  K  Mrs.  Miller,  daughter  of  the  late  ‘he  resignation  of  J,  Barney 

Colonel  McCormick  said  here  Twiford  in  January. 

Thursday  whether  Mrs.  Miller  re-  thl  late  Sen  Medill  announced  by  Mn  Frey 

mains  as  a  stockholder  and  director  was  the  appointment  of  Richard 

of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Corpora-  L  J  /T  Kc  J-  to  the  position  of  assis- 

.ioni,n™„er,„rher„w„"deci.  sing  dir^wr.  Hd  h» 


■  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore-  f'rement  of  Ben  Reese.  .  .  . 
fiian.  “He  assumed  his  duties  in  1938 

Mr.  Manzer  has  been  with  the  with  the  black  cloud  of  Munich 
arcester  newspapers  since  1934,  overhanging  the  world.  In  the  fol- 
it  as  local  advertising  manager,  lowing  13  years  there  flowed  a 
er  as  advertising  director.  He  volume  of  news  such  as  the  world 
came  business  manager  in  1947.  never  seen  in  a  comparable 

He  previously  had  worked  at  the  penod.  .  .  . 
ovidence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  ‘I"  editing  of  such  news, 
:  Jackson  City  (Mich.)  Patriot.  Mr.  Reese’s  high  character,  his 
He  served  two  terms  as  presi-  courage,  his  sense  of  public  serv- 
nt  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis-  1)'*  fairness,  his  ability  to  de- 
Executives  Association  tcrminc  the  relative  vbIuc  of  the 

M  rFrlTdVS  manager  ot  "«»>  of  ■he  or  of  .he  hour 


M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager  of  news  ot  tne  day  or  ot  the  hour 
the  Oregonian,  said  Mr.  Manzer  ^nd  his  capacity  to  recognize  and 
will  take  over  the  post  vacant  develop  its  hidden  significance 


Simms  and  the  late  Sen.  Medill  announced  by  Mr  Frey 

McCormick  of  Illinois,  was  presi-  appomtmen  of  Richard 

dent  of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.)  News  I'’® 


have  been  a  very  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Post-Dispatch.” 
Succeeded  O.  K.  Bovard 
Mr.  Reese,  who  succeeded  the 
late  Oliver  K.  Bovard,  said: 

“My  long  association  with  Jo- 


sion.  She  is  the  owner  of  about  husband,  Peter  Miller,  ^een  general  advertising  manager  seph  Pulitzer  and  the  Post-Dispatch 


100  shares  of  stock.  Her  rcsigna-  T'r.ir.n»i  Oregonian  since  1945. 

4*  f  ut  ■  ff  I J  bcTorc  t^olond  iVxCt..’Ormick  lu*  *  _ «  .1  _  . 

tion  from  the  Times-Herald  was  .  n  i  .u  „  u  n,  .  .u  In  making  the  announcements. 

prasumeJ  to  include  bo.h  the  vice-  ''‘‘j  .inij  n  dTio™  '''■  '“f- 

presidency  and  the  editorship.  ,  ,  tunate  in  getting  a  man  of  Man- 

Shcllon  and  Waldrop  Stay  !rand  fn  a  se'tiemVnt  turT^^  ^rii^  o^u'^'aff  he"re  ill'^oSnd 

Colonel  McCormick,  who  said  over  to  him  all  the  stock  in  the  iiju.,,,  nr>f  nniu  a  fin.*  r/.rnr<i  nf 
he  intends  to  “commute”  between  LaSalle  paper.  Mr.  Miller  is  now  mprr-hantc  anH  arl 

Chicago  and  Washington,  an-  in  active  charge  of  the  News 


Chicago 


Washington, 


nounced  that  William  C.  Shelton  Tribune, 
will  remain  as  general  manager  of  Mrs.  1 


was  a  high  journalistic  and  per¬ 
sonal  privilege.  The  high  pressures 
of  my  job  prompted  my  decision 
to  retire  from  journalism  at  this 
time.” 

Mr.  Reese,  who  was  born  at 

ra^lIeDaDer ‘‘"Mr  Miner  h  now  ^  Sedalia,  Mo.,  in  1888,  began  his 

in  active  charce  of  the  News  merchants  and  ad-  newspaper  career  in  1906  as  re- 

Tribrne.  "  ®  ‘  ^  vertisers  of  New  England,  but  he  porter  on  the /op/m  (Mo.)  G/ohe. 

will  remain  as  general  manager  of  Mrs.  Miller’s  step-father,  Albert  ^  year  later  he  joined  the  old  St. 

the  Times-Herald  and  Frank  C.  G.  Simms,  is  president  of  Rock-  Jo^es  L  new  ass  !tam  ad  f  f. 

Waldrop  will  continue  as  executive  ford  (Ill.)  Consolidated  Newspa-  verdsina  dh’eSor  has  wi^^  f  "'rf  f  ri  ^ 

editor.  pers.  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Rock-  (SLon  a^s^nce  19^^^  wheJ  ^ 

Mrs.  Miller  told  a  Chicago  Sun-  ford  Morning  Star  and  Register-  L"®  •  j®"  After  three  years  as  a  reporter 

Times  reporter  she  had  given  her  Republic.  She  owns  stock  in  the  ,  u  u  ^  ®  on  the  St.  Louts  Times  and  14 

resignation  verbally  to  her  uncle  Tribune  Company  through  her  work  for  T7  months  as  managing  editor  of  the 

after  a  “showdown”  over  who  was  mother’s  estate.  a.ct  -St.  5/ar,  he  came  to  the  Post- 


to  control  the  Times-Herald. 


Asked  whether  she  is  thinking 


years.  He  has  just  completed  a 
three-year  term  as  a  director  of 


“There  were  things  I  wanted  to  of  marrying  a  former  associate  on 
do  that  I  wasn’t  permitted  to  do,”  the  Times-Herald,  now  with  the  a 

she  said.  “I  understood  when  I  Chicago  Tribune’s  Sunday  staff, 

went  to  the  Times-Herald  I  was  Mrs.  Miller  told  repiorters:  iVirS.  ll.  *  .  nuoson  1^16S 


to  have  full  control, 
was  not  given  me.” 


That  control  “No — not  Mr.  Tankersley  or  Montgomery,  Ala. — Mrs.  Lu- 


Dispatch  as  assistant  city  editor. 
He  then  served  as  city  editor  for 
25  years.  In  February,  1942,  he 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Publishing  Co. 

After  June  1  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Joe  McCarthy  (Senator  McCarthy  cille  Adams  Hudson,  wife  of  R.  F.  Reese  will  live  in  New  York  City 


The  “showdown”  took  place  in  of  Wisconsin)  or  any  of  a  half  Hudson,  publisher  of  the  Mont- 
the  Colonel’s  office  in  Tribune  dozen  other  men  whose  names  gomery  Advertiser  and  Journal, 


and  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Crowley,  who  is  55  years 


Tower  on  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Miller  have  been  mentioned  with  mine  died  March  30  at  her  home  after  old,  was  bom  in  Minneapolis, 


was  accompanied  by  her  attorney,  in  the  gossip  columns.” 


Mrs.  Miller,  who  is  30  years  old, 
declared: 


a  long  illness.  Her  survivors  also  where  he  began  his  newspaper 


G.  M.  Tankersley,  who  had  been  include  R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  general  career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Minne- 


an  assistant  managing  editor,  was  manager  of  the  newspapers. 


apolis  Journal  in  1914. 
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Ocean  Dailies  Published 
By  Ships  on  Bounding  Main 


Latest  World  News  Printed 
By  Marine  Morning  Tabloids 


By  Ray  Erwin 

News  wings  through  the  ether 
above  1,000  miles  of  storm-tossed 
seas  by  night  to  a  luxury  liner 
carrying  3.500  ocean-isolated  and 
news-hungry  passengers  and  crew. 

Sensitive  wireless  instruments  in 
the  radio  room  pick  up  news 
bulletins  flashing  through  the  skies 
in  urgent  haste  to  beat  a  midnight 
deadline. 

With  staccato  speed  and  crack¬ 
ling  clatter,  operators  record  world 
reports  neatly  trimmed  to  brief 
bits  —  covering  happenings  that 
range  from  the  day’s  skirmishes 
in  Korea  to  the  latest  Hollywood 
divorce,  from  weather  predictions 
to  sports  statistics  and  stock  quota¬ 
tions. 

Each  message  has  to  be  dis¬ 
patched  at  a  fixed  time  when  radio 
officers  at  sea  are  prepared  to  tune 
in.  The  radioing  of  these  news 
items  is  as  immutable  and  vital 
as  any  deadline  on  any  newspaper 
press. 

1  Abnormal  Time  Problem 

The  normal  difference  between 
London  and  New  York  time  is  five 
hours,  made  up  in  transatlantic 
liners  as  a  rule  by  putting  the 
clock  back  an  hour  each  midnight. 
When  Britain  starts  Summer  Time 
a  fortnight  before  NeW  York,  or 
ends  it  later,  or  indulges  in  Double 
Summer  Time,  and  France  or  Bel¬ 
gium  or  Sweden  join  in  the  game, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  adhere 
to  Greenwich  Mean  Time  and 
hope  the  needed  material  arrives 
some  time. 

Once  it  is  received,  copy  is 
rushed  below  to  the  Purser,  who 
scans  and  edits  the  items  before 
sending  the  neatly  typed  sheets  to 
the  floating  printing  plant,  near 
the  center  of  gravity,  in  a  cabin 
amidships  deep  below  waterline. 
I  The  day’s  news  quickly  is 
tapped  into  type  on  a  gently  sway¬ 
ing  linecasting  machine  by  a  sea¬ 
going  compositor.  Another  printer 
makes  up  page  forms  to  complete 
a  tabloid-size  newspaper,  part  of 
which  had  been  printed  in  ad¬ 
vance  ashore  on  slick  stock. 

The  Rocking  Press 

The  forms  go  to  press.  The 
seamen-printers  must  overcome 
the  sheer  physical  problem  of 
manipulating  a  printing  machine 
on  a  fluctuating  bed.  The  gentle 
rocking  of  the  waves,  soothing  to 
passengers,  demands  care  for  the 
even  spreading  of  the  ink  and 
*  legibility  of  the  impression. 

The  press  run,  as  large  as  that 
of  some  small  shore-based  dailies, 
is  completed.  Stateroom  stewards. 


serving  in  the  same  capacity  as 
landlubber  carrierboys,  scurry 
along  the  corridors,  slipping  a 
copy  of  the  morning  seagoing 
newspaper  under  each  door  before 
dawn  brightens  the  waves. 

The  passenger  -  reader,  resting 
and  receptive,  lies  in  bed  and 
eagerly  scans  the  latest  news  of 
the  world  as  the  sun  rises  over  a 
rolling  sea — or  he  takes  his  paper 
to  the  breakfast  table  or  deck¬ 
chair  for  close  scrutiny. 

In  his  novel  newspaper  he  finds 
not  only  the  important  news  of 
the  day  for  his  entertainment  and 
information,  but  also  pictures,  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  Broadway  columns  of 
chitchat,  a  crossword  puzzle,  com¬ 
ic  strips,  cartoons  and  the  ship’s 
daily  entertainment  program  and 
schedule  of  events. 

Because  these  marine  journals 
arc  small  and  their  readers  tem¬ 
porarily  are  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  have  nothing 
but  leisure  time,  they  claim  high 
readership  and  warm  popularity. 

VIPs  Must  Have  News 
“Only  on  a  desert  island  is  a 
newspaper  read  so  avidly,  or  so 
completely,  as  at  sea,”  states  a 
brochure  of  the  Cunard  Steam- 
Ship  Company  Limited. 

“To  know  what  is  happening  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  those  conducting  interna¬ 
tional  commerce — the  entire  as¬ 
pect  of  some  problem  in  which 
they  arc  engaged  may  be  decisive¬ 
ly  changed,  and  farflung  plans 
may  need  immediate  readjustment. 

“In  these  days  when  nearly  all 
travellers  have  importance  and  in¬ 
fluence,  whether  they  are  states¬ 
men  or  members  of  delegations, 
business  executives  or  buyers,  film 
producers  or  film  stars,  the  names 
that  will  be  found  in  ships’  pas¬ 
senger  lists  belong  to  people  who 
matter. 

“The  most  ardent  readers  are 
those  who  realize  the  vitalizing 
effect  of  newspapers  on  social  life, 
ip  suggesting  lines  of  thought,  in 
starting  subjects  of  conversation 
which  lead  to  unexpected  vistas 
and  the  exchange  of  interesting 
information.  News  for  its  own 
sake,  moreover,  seems  a  necessity 
of  modern  minds.” 

30,000  Words  of  News 
Approximately  30,000  words  of 
news  is  dispatched  by  radio  to  a 
ship  from  either  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  during  a  single  crossing, 
supplementing  the  feature  material 
already  in  print. 

Advertising  is  keyed  to  smart 


shipboard  shops  or  to  articles,  ho¬ 
tels  and  tourist  services  available 
at  coming  ports  of  call.  Cigarettes, 
mineral  waters,  restaurants,  air¬ 
lines  and  railroads  are  advertised 
regularly  in  these  marine  media. 

Ocean  Press,  a  division  of  the 
United  Press  Association,  serv¬ 
ices  a  number  of  ship  newspa¬ 
pers.  Under  the  direction  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Manley,  a  former  U.  P.  ship 
news  reporter.  Ocean  Press  edits 
and  publishes  the  pre-printed  pag» 
es  and  transmits  by  the  Radio¬ 
marine  Corporation  of  America 
U.  P.  bulletins  for  the  daily  news 
page-  ... 

In  the  advance  material  in  the 
shore-prepared  half  of  the  papers 
often  is  used  articles  submitted  by 
the  public  relations  staff  of  a 
particular  steamship  line  for  its 
own  newspaper.  These  stories  oft¬ 
en  deal  with  the  next  port  of  call 
or  with  some  phase  of  the  ship 
or  her  master  or  other  officers  of 
the  ship’s  personnel. 

Other  seapapers  have  their  ad¬ 
vance  material  printed  in  England 
or  in  France  and  still  others  are 
printed  entirely  aboard  ship.  Many 
small  ships  use  daily  mimeo¬ 
graphed  papers. 

American  advertising  for  a  half 
dozen  of  the  ocean  newspapers  is 
handled  by  the  Cambridge  .Special 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

2,000,000  Circulation 

Circulation  of  more  than  2,- 
000,000  copies  in  a  single  year  is 
claimed  for  the  Cambridge-repre¬ 
sented  publications.  The  number 
of  passengers  arriving  in  New 
York  on  ships  served  by  these 
papers  was  266,072  last  year.  To¬ 
tal  circulation  for  the  one-way 
crossing  would  be  five  times  that 
figure  as  at  least  five  days  elapse 
in  each  voyage — or  more  than 
1,000,000.  That  figure,  of  course, 
is  doubled  by  both  eastbound  and 
westbound  voyages. 

“These  certainly  are  well-read 
newspapers  because  the  people  are 
not  busy  and  they  are  hungry  for 
news,”  observed  John  Curtiss, 
president  of  the  agency. 

The  publisher  of  a  group  of 
newspapers,  while  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic,  noticed  fellow  passengers  in 
the  afternoon  still  searching  their 
morning  daily  for  something  they 
might  have  missed  in  previous 
perusal.  He  expressed  the  wish 
that  his  newspapers  on  land  were 
read  with  similar  completeness 
and  intensity. 

International  Newspaper 

A  ship,  a  world  in  miniature, 
is  populated  by  people  of  many 
nationalities.  Political  and  trade 
ambassadors  of  all  nations  see  the 
ship’s  newspaper,  one  of  the  very 
few  international  newspapers  in 
existence. 

Newest  of  the  newspapers  pro¬ 
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Fresh  as  a  daily. 


duced  by  the  U.  P.  and  represent¬ 
ed  by  Cambridge  is  the  Sun-Lane 
News,  presently  appearing  every 
morning  on  the  American  Export 
Lines’  new  $25,000,000  liner  Inde¬ 
pendence,  recently  on  her  maiden 
voyage.  The  News  also  will  be 
issued  on  a  sister  ship,  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  whose  maiden  voyage  is 
scheduled  for  early  summer. 

Cambridge  also  represents 
Ocean  Press  (United  States  Lines), 
Good  Neighbor  ( Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines).  Ocean  Times  (Cun¬ 
ard  White  Star),  UAtlantique 
(French  Line),  Ocean  Post  (Hol- 
land-America  Line)  and  Empress 
News  (Canadian  Pacific  Line), 

The  United  States  Lines  flag¬ 
ship  America  has  two  presses,  one 
8  by  16  and  one  14  by  22,  and 
typesetting  machines  in  its  print¬ 
ing  department.  Three  full-time 
printers  are  members  of  the  crew. 
The  Ocean  Press  is  printed  on  that 
ship  and  on  the  liner  Washington. 

The  Panama  Pacific  Line,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  United  States  Lines, 
uses  a  one-page  mimeographed  pa¬ 
per  called  United  Press  Radio 
News  for  passengers  on  its  pas¬ 
senger-cargo  ships. 

The  inside  two  pages  of  the 
Ocean  Times  of  Cunard  Whito 
Star  are  prepared  by  Sanders  Phil¬ 
lips  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  for  the 
proprietors.  Wireless  Press,  Ltd., 
London.  The  front  and  back  pages 
are  printed  in  the  extensive  print¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Queen  Mary,  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  passenger  ships,  and  in  the 
other  liners  of  the  Cunard  fleet, 
including  the  Mauretania  and  Car- 
onia.  British  news  is  received  from 
Wireless  Press,  Ltd.,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  news  by  RCA-Mackay. 

The  printing  and  paper  stock  of 
the  Ocean  Times  are  typically 
British.  Latest  stock  market  re¬ 
ports  from  London,  Wall  Street 
and  Montreal  appear  daily. 

The  French  Line’s  L’Atlantique 
is  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate 
magazine-style  publication  with 
red-and-black  covers  enclosing  as 
many  as  26  pages.  It  is  printed 
in  France  with  the  exception  of 
news  pages,  which  are  produced 
on  the  IJberte,  He  de  France,  Do 
Grasse  and  other  French  liners. 

One  page  is  devoted  to  ship’s 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


It 


New  York  to  Have 
Weekly  Review 


EdltOriQl  ^W^rit©rS*  New  York  to  Have  Pulliam  to  Open 

•  j  j  T  ‘n  *  1  ’  Review  IR  Program  at 

independence  Is  Kisky  anpa  Parley 

More  THAN  HALF  of  98  editorial  than  writing  editorials,  the  survey  appearance  May  24.  It  will  be  de-  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  president- 

writers  answering  a  survey  ques-  showed.  Average  daily  output  for  ®  P*'™arily  to  human  interest  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 

tionnaire  are  probably  not  in  a  the  lowest  income  classification  television,  radio,  en-  Newspapers,  will  give  the  keynote 

position  to  stand  up  for  what  they  was  1,630  words.  tertamment,  movies  and  service  tj,e  23rd  ANPA  Me- 

believe  without  risk  of  financial  Those  in  the  top  salary  bracket  •  ii  u  ij  chanical  Conference  on  June  11 

distress,  according  to  John  Lofton  had  an  average  work  week  of  5.5  eview  wi  he  so  on  Chicago.  His  topic  will  be: 

of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga-  days,  an  average  vacation  of  three  •’^''^sst^nds  tor  one  cent  and  will  “Mo^g^rn  Industrial  Relations  As 


Mr.  Lofton  concluded  that  some  707  words.  lichpr  MirhaH  Ynnnp  will  he  the  /  ..V".*'* 

“heart-to-heart  talks  with  publish-  71%  of  those  replying  indi-  J”®  relations  will  be  accorded  a  full 

ers  are  overdue  on  the  part  of  a  cated  the  opinions  they  expressed  .®  ’  j’  days  share  of  the  three-day  meet- 

nitmKar  ”  Were  not  alwavc  their  own  Riit  associate  editor,  ano  wiiiiam  j.  •  .  Edeewater  Beach  Hotel. 


uavd.  ail  avwiaK^  vavatiuii  ^  •!...•  £  « rv/\  /\/%/\ 

!r.srngtorHtrd?srp^^^^^^ 


For  the  third  year,  industrial 


large  number  of  editorial  writers.”  aiwajra  mtn  uwn.  cm  c„,„„-r_,an  former  newsnaner  ‘"® 

“An  adequate  salary,  savings  in  of  89  answering  the  question,  60  "®  as  planned  by  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri 

the  bank  (what  Tom  Wallace  once  said  that  what  they  wrote  reflected  manager  ^  Shannon  &  Associates  '"=*"^8er  of  the  ANPA  Mechanic 

called,  a  ‘go-to-heir  fund),  sever-  ^^eir  °wn  opmion  Sl  bl  natioSaUeprefenta?^^^^^^^^^ 


were  not  always  their  own 


day’s  share  of  the  three-day  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
as  planned  by  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri, 


ance  indemnity,  and  a  long-term  Next  to  publishers,  their  own  staffs 
contract  are  all  items  which  make  influenced  editorial  writers’  writ- 
it  possible  for  an  editor  to  be  an  >"8  most. 

editor  and  not  a  toadying  lackey,”  Seventy-six  writers  (of  95  reply- 
he  asserted.  ing  to  the  question)  indicated  they 


editor  and  not  a  toadying  lackey,”  Seventy-six  writers  (of  95  reply- 
he  asserted.  ing  to  the  question)  indicated  they 

Questionnaires  circulated  among  regularly  have  someone  with 
members  of  the  National  Confer-  whom  to  thrash  out  “matters  of 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers  revealed  policy  in  hard-hitting  discussions.” 
45  were  unprotected  by  contract  That  person,  according  to  10  writ- 
or  other  formal  job-security  device,  ers,  was  the  publisher.  Six  said 
Sixteen  of  47  who  considered  they  sought  out  other  staff  mem- 


themselves  protected  cited  con 


Twenty  writers  reported 


tracts  of  the  American  Newspaper  daily  conferences  on  the  question  ing  Agencies,  took  place  April  2 


will  oe  naiionai  reprcseniaiivcs.  Mechanical  Committee  headed  by 
_  _  ■  Leslie  J.  Griner. 

MGaia  dimes  or-  Robert  K.  Bums  of  the 

__  111  jt  University  of  Chicago  is  sched- 

pJolH  hv  A  KC^  uled  for  a  discussion  of  personnel 

^  and  productivity.  Charles  Le- 

FoUJf-A^  S  Blanc,  Research  Institute  of  Amer¬ 

ica,  will  tell  about  a  newspaper 
First  of  a  series  of  Audit  Bu-  foreman  training  course,  and  Len- 
reau  of  Circulations  Media  Clinics,  Lohr,  chief  of  civilian  defense 
sponsored  by  local. chapters  of  the  jf|  Chicago,  will  outline  sabotage 
American  Association  of  Advertis-  control  in  the  newspaper  plant. 


Guild.  of  policy.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  second  clinic 

Mr.  Lofton  commented,  “Guild  Mr.  Lofton’s  commentary:  “If  was  conducted  April  5  in  Cleve- 
contracts  are  an  excellent  protec-  anyone  is  still  wondering  where  the  land. 

tion  in  the  case  of  most  other  news-  Horace  Greeleys  and  Charles  A.  “How  the  information  in  ABC 
paper  workers  but  a  very  question-  Danas  of  American  journalists  Audit  Reports  is  used  by  buyers 
able  protection  in  the  case  of  em-  have  gone,  they  have  probably  and  sellers  of  newspaper  advertis- 
ployes  having  as  intimate  a  rela-  gone  into  the  publishers’  offices  and  ing”  was  the  subject  of  the  two 
tionship  with  the  publisher  as  the  the  editorial  conference  rooms  clinics.  Discussion  included  a  re¬ 
editorial  writers.”  and  have  emerged,  after  thorough  view  of  the  data  in  various  para- 


Tuesday  morning’s  program, 
dealing  with  the  composing  room, 
will  feature  a  panel  discussion  on 
teletypesetter  operation,  and  the 
afternoon  session  for  pressroom 
management  will  afford  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  press  manufacturing 
firms  an  opportunity  to  describe  i 
new  developments.  The  night  ses- 


itorial  writers.”  and  have  emerged,  after  thorough  view  of  the  data  in  various  para-  devoted  to  advertising 

Making  further  deductions  for  schooling,  as  more  cautious  and  graphs  of  the  ABC  Audit  Report  production  and  engraving  prob¬ 


other  types  of  agreements  listed 
(some  of  them  oral),  Mr.  Lofton 


less  plainspoken  men. 


concluded  that  “firm  protection  K.  V.  W.  Lciwrence  JoinS 


and  an  interpretation  of  its  sig¬ 
nificance  to  buyers  and  sellers  of 


against  summary  dismissal  for 
speaking  their  minds  was  enjoyed 
by  only  seven  of  the  98  editorial 
writers.  .  .  .”  (Five  were  publish¬ 
ers  or  part-owners.) 

Two-Thirds  Under  $10,000 


Bureau  of  Advertising 


In  addition  to  local  Four-A 
members,  the  St.  Louis  and  Cleve- 


lems. 

C.  M.  Flint,  ANPA  research  di¬ 
rector,  will  make  his  progress  re¬ 
port  at  the  stereotyping  session 
Wednesday  morning.  The  after- 


Kenneth  V.  W.  Lawrence,  for-  land,  clinics  were,  attended  by  ad-  poon  will  be  given  over  to  mail 


merly  with  the  advertising  depart-  vertising  and  circulation  execu- 
ment  of  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  tives  of  local  newspapers,  as  well 
Co.,  has  joined  the  promotion  staff  ^s  by  representatives  from  local 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ABC  advertiser  members. 
American  NewsDaoer  Publishers  I’'  St.  Louis,  H.  H.  Kynett, 


room  mechanization  and  news¬ 
print  handling  machinery. 

■ 

Don  Robinson  Named 


‘  1  Advertising,  ABC  aavertiser  memPers.  tn  r.  i.-  wt  j 

On  the  question  of  salaries,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  St.  Louis,  H.  H.  Kynett,  Don  Robinson  Named 

survey  showed  more  than  two-  Association.  ABC  president,  who  originated  the  j  Indianauolis 

thirds  of  the  responding  writers  Lawrence  has  been  with  idea  of  Four-A  sponsored  clinics,  *  inwiwiiwpwus 

earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year  (how  Tide  Water  in  various  capacities  was  present  and  outlined  objec-  Indianapolis — Donald  H.  Rob- 
much  less  was  not  indicated)  and  j94q  lives  of  the  cooperative  activity,  inson,  35,  who  has  been  assistant 

six  editorial  writers  received  less  yga^s’  service  during  World  War  Markarness  Goode  was  the  Four-  managing  editor  of  the  Washing- 


Indianapolis — Donald  H.  Rob¬ 
inson,  35,  who  has  been  assistant 


than  $5,000  a  II  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Co 

Guard.  A  graduate  of  Franklin 
revealed  by  the  survey:  an  editorial  Marshall  college,  he  has  also  dc 
writer  in  the  Middle  E^t  who  Columbia  a 

writes  editorials,  edits  letters  and  ^g^  york  University, 
other  copy,  selects  reprints  and  re-  , 

print  cartoons  and  serves  as  music  «  ,  •  r*  Da* 

critic,  for  a  salary  of  between  $4,-  tawill  C/CUUp  itOtireS 
000  and  $5,000  a  year.  At  the  From  Atlanta  Joumal 
other  extreme  was  the  editorial  .  t-j  • 

writer  with  a  salary  in  excess  of  Atlanta  -  Edwin  Camp,  noi 
$10,000,  two  days  a  week  off,  an  writer  and  analyst,  reti, 

annual  vacation  of  four  weeks,  and  ^his  week  from  his  job  as  as 
a  three-year  personal  contract.  ®;^^J®  ‘^e  Atlanta  Jo 

“Can  there  be  any  doubt  in  any-  He  hecan  his  newsDaoer  car 


II  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Coast  ^  neadquarters  represeniaiive. 
Guard.  A  graduate  of  Franklin  &  Serving  on  the  St.  Louis  panel 
Marshall  college,  he  has  also  done  were  C.  S.  Pangman,  media  direc- 
graduate  study  at  Columbia  and  Ipr,  Oakleigh  R.  French  &  Asso- 
New  York  Universitv.  ciates;  Eugene  J.  Lemcoe,  St. 


A  headquarters  representative,  ton  Daily  News  for  six  years,  will 
Serving  on  the  St.  Louis  panel  become  managing  editor  of  the  In- 
were  C.  S.  Pangman,  media  direc-  dianapolis  Times  on  May  1.  'Both 


Atlanta  —  Edwin  Camp,  noted  Staab,  Fuller  & 

sports  writer  and  analyst,  retired  Smith  &  Rc»s,  Inc.,  medm  depart- 


this  week  from  his  job  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career 


tor,  Oakleigh  R.  French  &  Asso-  are  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
ciates;  Eugene  J.  Lemcoe,  St.  Mr.  Robinson  will  succeed  Vic- 
Loitis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  and  Carl  tor  Free,  who  is  now  editor  of 
Gazley,  ABC  assistant  managing  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Sunday  maga- 
director.  zine.  Mr.  Free  came  here  from 

The  Cleveland  clinic  panel  in-  Akron  13  years  ago  and  has  been 
eluded  W.  J.  Staab,  Fuller  &  managing  editor  for  eight  years. 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,. media  depart-  (Richard  Starnes  is  replacing 
ment;  B.  A.  Collins,  Cleveland  Mr.  Robinson  in  the  Washington 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer;  James  N.  job.) 

Shryock,  ABC  managing  director, 
and  Mr.  Gazley. 


ones  mind  as  to  which  of  these  ^  g^h  reporter  on  the  Atlanta 


editorial  writers  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  work  with  integrity  and 
competence?”  asked  Mr.  Lofton. 
Average  1,630  Words  a  Day 


Constitution  in  1899.  After  work¬ 
ing  in  Memphis  and  Macon  he  be¬ 
came  city  editor  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  1906,  then  went  over  to  the 


Record  Agate  Linage 

Columbus,  O.  —  The  Dispatch 
said  its  April  1  edition  contained 


Mr.  Robinson’s  17  years  in 
newspaper  work  embrace  service 
on  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Tribune,  and  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman.  He  was  editor-in- 


a  record  amount  of  classified  ad-  chief  of  the  45th  Division  News 


All  the  writers  in  the  lowest  Georgian  as  its  first  city  editor,  vertising — 21  pages  and  7  columns,  during  the  Italian  campaign  arid 


salary  groups  worked  a  six-day  became 


week,  had  only  two-week  vacations 
and  all  but  one  had  other  duties 


moved  over  to  the  Journal  back  in  tive  copy  and  an  equal  amount  on 


There  were  six  pages  of  automo-  is  credited  with  “discovering”  Bill 


a  Mauldin,  the  war  cartoonist  on  the 
army  newspaper  Stars  &  Stripes. 
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43  States  Employ  700 
To  Publicize  Governments 


Estimated  $4,000,000  Expense 
Shown  in  Editor  6c  Publisher  Survey 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

State  governments  spend  more 
than  $4,000,000  annually  to  main¬ 
tain  publicity  and  public  informa¬ 
tion  services,  and  have  a  corps  of 
about  700  press  agents  on  public 
payrolls,  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
survey  reveals. 

Estimates  of  publicity  staff  to¬ 
tals  and  budget  appropriations 
were  obtained  from  newspaper 
sources  at  state  capitals  in  43  of 
the  states.  (No  information  was 
obtainable  from  the  others.) 

The  exact  number  of  publicity 
agents  at  work  for  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  known  and  the 
Bureau  of  Budget  advised  E&P  this 
week  it  would  not  undertake  a 
checkup  without  a  special  appro¬ 
priation  from  Congress. 

Over  3,000  in  Washington 

Many  publicity  workers  have 
been  added  to  the  payrolls  since 
the  last  estimate  in  1949  when  the 
Budget  Bureau  listed  2,423  full¬ 
time  and  1,243  part-time  employes, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,539,- 
000  a  year.  Many  persons  engaged 
in  publicity  for  the  Washington 
offices  are  not  so  labeled,  hence 
the  real  figure  can’t  be  determined. 
Besides,  there  are  hundreds  in  the 
military  services. 

Here’s  the  first  such  roundup 
by  states  with  explanatory  notes; 

Alabama — State  payroll  includes 
13  persons  who  do  some  publicity 
work  and  are  paid  total  salaries  of 
$53,000.  Two  of  these  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  State  Publicity  De¬ 
partment  and  paid  total  salaries 
of  $10,000. 

Arizona — State  Department  of 
Health  maintains  one  press  agent 
whose  salary  is  paid  out  of  federal 
public  health  funds. 

Arkansas  — Publicity  director 
and  four  employes  with  $56,500 
budget.  State-supported  schools 
not  included. 

53  for  California 

California — 53  press  agents 
with  total  annual  salaries  of  $334,- 
785.48.  This  includes  several  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistants  who  only 
fcvote  part  of  their  time  to  pub¬ 
licity  work.  State  supported 
schools  not  included. 

Colorado — Five  publicity  men 
with  total  annual  budget  of  $90,- 
500,  including  $27,000  in  salaries. 
State  legislature  last  month  ap¬ 
proved  $250,000  annual  advertis¬ 
ing  budget,  which  may  lead  to  fur¬ 
ther  additions  to  publicity  staflF. 

Connecticut — Seven-man  pub¬ 
licity  staff  with  total  salaries  of 
$30,000. 

Delaware — One  press  agent 


with  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000. 

Florida  —  Thirty-five  press 
agents  with  annual  expenditures  of 
$265,000  for  salaries  and  operat¬ 
ing  costs. 

Georgia — ^Twelve  press  agents 
with  total  salaries  of  $55.(X)0  to 
$60,000. 

Idaho — State  budget  includes  no 
provision  for  press  agents  or  pub¬ 
licity  services. 

Illinois  —  Twenty-five  publicity 
men  with  total  salaries  of  $100,000. 

Indiana  —  Twenty-seven  public¬ 
ity  men  with  annual  appropriation 
of  $75,000. 

Iowa — Seven  persons  doing  pub¬ 
licity  and  “educational”  work  in 
state  administrative  departments, 
with  total  salaries  of  $29,640.  This 
does  not  include  two  public  rela¬ 
tions  officers  and  non-paid  student 
staff  employed  by  state  educational 
institutions. 

Kansas — State  employs  eight 
publicity  agents  and  eight  or  10 
publicity  clerical  workers.  Salaries 
total  $45,000  to  $50,000. 

Kentucky — Nine  press  agents 
on  state  payroll.  Budget  appropria¬ 
tion  not  available. 

Scliools-  Included 

Louisiana — Number  of  press 
agents  estimated  at  55,  with  an 
annual  appropriation  of  about 
$117,200.  This  includes  state  edu¬ 
cational  institutions. 

Maine — Nine  press  agents  with 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $40,- 
000. 

Maryland — Fifteen  press  agents, 
including  two  employed  by  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  Annual  sal¬ 
aries  total  $61,543. 

Massachusetts  —  Statistics  not 
available. 

Michigan — About  94  persons 
employed  in  departmental  public¬ 
ity  divisions  or  capacities.  Annual 
budget  is  estimated  at  about  $500,- 
000. 

Minnesota — Four  state  depart¬ 
ments  employ  seven  publicity 
agents  with  total  salaries  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $30,000. 

Mississippi — No  report. 

Missouri — ^Twenty-four  fulltime 
public  relations  officers,  including 
seven  employed  by  state  educa¬ 
tional  in^itutions.  Salaries  total 
approximately  $75,(X)0. 

Montana — Five  full  time  press 
agents  with  annual  budget  appro¬ 
priation  of  approximately  $25,000. 

Nebraska — ^Ten  publicity  agents, 
including  five  employed  by  the 
state  university.  Publicity  budget 
totals  $48,770,  including  $27,450 
for  the  use  of  the  university. 


Nevada — ^No  report. 

New  Hampshire  —  Six  press 
agents  with  budget  appropriation 
of  $20,000. 

$500,000  for  New  York 

New  Jersey — ^Twenty  -eight 
press  agents  with  total  annual  sal¬ 
aries  of  $123,660. 

New  Mexico — ^Tourist  Bureau 
has  annual  budget  of  $271,000  for 
advertising  publicity,  but  this  fig¬ 
ure  includes  such  expenditures  as 
historical  highway  markers,  maps, 
motion  pictures.  Game  Depart¬ 
ment  receives  $6,0(X)  annually  for 
“educational”  and  public  relations 
purposes.  $50,000  annually  goes  to 
six  colleges  for  publicity  purposes. 
Other  state  departments  have  no 
full-time  press  agents. 

New  York — State  payroll  in¬ 
cludes  100  press  agents  with  an¬ 
nual  budget  of  $500,000. 

North  Carolina  —  Publicity 
staff  of  31,  with  annual  salaries 
totaling  $108,296.  This  does  not 
include  state  educational  institu¬ 
tions. 

North  Dakota — No  report. 

Ohio  —  An  estimated  12  to  15 
press  agents  with  total  annual  sal¬ 
aries  of  approximately  $50,0(X). 

Oklahoma — State  budget  pro¬ 
vides  for  only  one  press  agent  with 
annual  salary  of  $4,800.  Six  other 
employes,  with  total  salaries  of 
$26,000,  do  part-time  publicity 
work. 

Oregon — No  report  received. 

Pennsylvania — State  payroll  in¬ 
cludes  28  press  agents  with  bud¬ 
get  appropriation  of  $150,000. 

Rhode  Island — State  employs 
no  full-time  press  agents. 

South  Carolina — ^Number  of 
press  agents  estimated  at  six,  with 
total  salaries  of  approximately 
$25,000. 

South  Dakota — Six  press  agents 
with  budget  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000  for  salaries  and  incidentals. 

Some  on  Part-Time 

Tennessee — Department  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security,  Game  and 
Fish  Commission,  and  Safety 
Council  employ  full-time  press 
agents.  Other  departments  have 
part-time  personnel.  No  budget 
figure  available. 

Texas — Approximately  30  press 
agents  with  estimated  total  budget 
of  $350,000. 

Utah — State  employs  no  full¬ 
time  press  agents. 

Vermont  —  Vermont  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission  employs  state’s 
only  full-time  publicity  agents.  Sal¬ 
aries  total  approximately  $70,000. 

Virginia  —  Twenty-seven  press 
agents  with  total  budget  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $110,000. 

Washington — No  report  re¬ 
ceived. 

West  Virginia — Fifteen  press 
agents  with  total  budget  appro¬ 
priation  of  $56,500. 


INP  Bridges  Gap 
For  Korea  General 

International  News  Photos  re¬ 
cently  used  its  photo  facilities  in 
a  goodwill  gesture  to  bridge  the 
many  miles  between  a  fighting  gen¬ 
eral  in  Korea  and  his  family  in 
this  country. 

The  wire  service  presented  Lt.- 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Eighth  Army  in 
Korea,  with  a  set  of  exclusive  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  wife  and  young  son, 
residents  of  Fort  Myer,  Va.  The 
pictures  were  made  by  Irwin  Tress 
and  Bob  Mulligan. 

When  he  received  the  photos. 
General  Ridgway  said:  “1  couldn’t 
have  gotten  time  pictures  at  a 
better  time.  That  boy  was  23 
months  old  yesterday  and  these 
help  me  to  be  with  him  as  he 
grows  up.” 

Wisconsin  —  Twenty-nine  full¬ 
time  press  agents  with  total  an¬ 
nual  salaries  of  $111,660. 

Wyoming — State  employs  12 
press  agents,  including  nine  for 
University  of  Wyoming.  No  defi- 
inite  budget  breakdown  available. 
■ 

Reporters'  Service 
In  PRO  Jobs  Criticized 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Employment 
of  two  Pennsylvania  newspaper¬ 
men  on  a  part-time  basis  as  public 
relations  experts  for  the  State 
Civil  Defense  Council  at  a  com¬ 
bined  salary  of  $85  a  day,  was 
attacked  on  the  floor  of  the  State 
Senate  by  Democratic  minority 
members  recently. 

CD  officials  claimed  they  could 
not  find  a  qualified  PRO  to  serve 
full-time,  so  they  went  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  asked 
that  part-time  PROs  be  recom¬ 
mended  from  the  staffs  of  the 
newspapers. 

The  Inquirer  recommended  its 
science  reporter,  John  C.  McCul¬ 
lough,  and  arranged  for  leave  of 
absence  so  he  could  devote  three 
days  a  week  to  the  defense  job. 
According  to  state  records  he  is 
paid  on  a  per-diem  basis  at  $50 
a  day. 

The  Post-Gazette  recommended 
Reporter  James  W.  Ross,  who  de¬ 
votes  two  days  to  the  state  job, 
at  $35  a  day. 

Senate  E>emocrats  charged  the 
setup  was  expensive  and  ineffi¬ 
cient.  They  called  for  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  full-time  PRO  and 
ventured  the  opinioa  that  one 
could  be  hired  at  considerably  less 
than  $220  a  week. 

■ 

Movies  by  Mosby 

Los  Angeles  —  Aline  Mosby 
will  succeed  the  late  Harold 
Swisher  as  writer  of  the  United 
Press  movie  column  for  morning 
newspapers  and  the  U.P.  radio 
wire  effective  April  14.  Bill  Wilks, 
Mr.  Swisher’s  assistant  for  the 
past  year,  became  acting  Los  An¬ 
geles  radio  news  editor,  effective 
March  26. 
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#  C~ll  quoted  California  law  against  the 

Kound  ZJkeir  (/Jeati  machines  as  defined  by  Attorney 

General  Pat  Brown. 

Monday  night  Signal  Hill  police 

V  w  w  V  «  quietly  made  the  rounds  of  the 

VwOin^n  CJOV^TS  l-fllhOl*  mght  spots  and  persuaded  proprl- 

V/iiiVAXX  JJVAXi/Vi/X  etors  to  remove  the  machines. 

Y  T  *  T  *  H  ^  ■  There  were  no  arrests. 

Unions,  Inside  and  Out 

a  rack  before  one  of  the  cafes 

NEW  Bedford,  Mass.— Mrs.  Avis  her  biggest  stories  was  investiga-  named  was  tossed  into  the  street 

C.  Roberts  is  the  Standard-Times’  tion  in  1947  of  the  Amerasia  Case,  and  burned  by  a  man  who  was 

fttll“time  labor  news  reporter.  The  Standard*Times  sent  her  to  cjuoted  by  witnesses  saying  he 
There  are  Washington  for  two  weeks  to  in-  ^as  going  to  “buy  ’em  and  burn 
some  25.000  un-  terview  Chinese  and  Korean  Com-  ’gpi”  every  day. 
ion  workers  in  munists  and  others.  She  also  in- 

the  Greater  New  terviewed  mem^rs  of  Congress 

Bedford  area,  serving  on  the  Hobbs  Committee  .p  .  rs  j  •  /-s  • 

and  for  eight  set  up  to  look  into  the  State  De-  ”0  Answer  Readers  Quenes 
years  she  has  partment  espionage  case  of  1945.  Columbus,  O.  —  Charles  M. 

covered  all  labor  A  full  disclosure  in  six  daily  Cummings,  managing  editor  of  the 

activities.  Her  installments  was  made  of  events  Ohio  State  Journal,  recently  flew 

latest  big  assign-  which  had  led  to  the  whitewash  to  the  Far  East 
,  ment  involved  of  the  six  defendants.  These  were  to  write  a  “Re- 

coverage  in  Bos-  one  of  the  factors  in  the  Govern-  port  to  Ohio” 

ton  and  in  New  ment’s  re-investigation.  series  on  the  sit- 

Mrs.  Roberts  Bedford  for  Mrs.  Roberts  in  1943  was  as-  nation  in  Korea, 
about  six  weeks  of  negotiations  signed  to  the  labor  beat  for  two  Japan,  and  For- 

between  cotton-rayon  mills  execu-  weeks,  until  a  male  reporter  could  mosa. 

tives  and  the  Textile  Workers  be  placed  on  it.  She  has  been  Purpose  of  Mr. 

Union  of  America.  A  strike  was  covering  it  since.  Cummings’  mis- 

averted  six  hours  before  its  dead-  Her  husband,  John  W.,  is  slot  sion  is  to  get  the 

line.  man  of  the  Standard-Times.  It  answer  to  ques- 

For  two  weeks,  this  meant  day  was  when  he  went  overseas  for  tions  on  the  war 

and  night  coverage  by  Mrs.  Rob-  military  service  that  his  wife  came  picture  which 

erts  with  one  week  of  closed  meet-  to  the  newspaper.  Journal  readers  Cummings 

ings  out  of  which  she  drew  stories  have  been  asking, 

three  and  four-columns  in  length.  Flight  'Round  World  A  veteran  of  34  years’  newspa- 

Mrs.  Roberts  has  been  three  jg  Thank-You  for  Story  P®'"  experience,  Mr.  Cummings 

times  to  Washington  on  labor  as-  Hollywood,  Cal. _ Jerry  **  ®  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army 

signments  recently.  She  goes  to  Hulse,  26  Valley  Times  reporter,  O^eers  Reserve  Corps.  He  started 
New  York  at  least  four  times  a  off  March  31  on  a  leis-  newspaper  career  in  1917  as 

year  and  to  Boston  as  often  as  around  the  world  a  reporter  on  the  PurkersWg  (W. 

twice  a  month,  often  for  a  week  because  a  pilot  liked  a  feature  background  in- 

at  a  time.  ^tory  he  had  written.  dudes  three  years  with  the  Chi- 

The  Standard-Times  is  as  anx-  Hulse  is  flying  with  Mr.  bureau  of  the  Associated 

ious  to  cover  internal  policy  meet-  ^nd  Mrs  Jack  Ford  owners  and  Joining  the  Journal  in  1926, 

ings  as  to  get  the  general  labor  operators  of  an  international  air-  he  has  served,  successively,  as  copy 

news  and  Mrs.  Roberts  covers  ferrying  service  with  head-  reader,  city  editor,  news  editor, 

them  whether  open  or  closed  If  quarters  in  Burbank.  The  invitation  editorial  writer,  and  managing 
closed,  she  depends  on  friends  ggnie  as  the  result  of  a  feature  •  . 

m  the  union  to  give  her  the  facts,  did  on  the  husband  and  wife  Filling  Mr.  Cummings  position 
Many  important  labor  stories  ,  this  trTt^v  are  at  the  Journal  in  his  absence  over- 

have  carried  her  by-line,  biggest  g^ing  a  pby  flyfng  b!)at  to  the  Daniel  F.  Flavin,  news  edi- 

of  which,  perhaps  was  written  in  Indonesian  government  and  will  managing  editor. 

1945  when  an  effort  was  made,  ^  C-46  from  Bankok  to  ,  c*  •  u 

as  a  war  emergency  measure,  to  jj^g  gj^jg^  before  delivering  Sprigle  Stories  Reopen 

draft  New  Bedford  textile  work-  Janeiro.  Gangland  Murder  Case 

and  expecting  to  Pittsburgh— Never  in  his  long 

or  Fisic  ^nd  t^ircstonc*  Itic  unions  omr  fVsA  u/Sit  *****  * 

onrsosed  the  draft  and  as  a  result  ^  ^  .P’  ®  ‘  ^  investigative  reporter 

d.i:ded  u  dlL^t  n!!^d  pictures  for  use  in  a  senes  has  Ray  Sprigle,  of  the  F/rtsbiirg/i 

the  Arniy  decided  it  didnt  need  j  ^  ^  be  plans  to  write  on  Post-Gazette,  had  a  series  of 
tire  cord  as  badly  as  previously  .  .  .  “  iv  •  ,  “  „  X 


Journal  readers  Cummings 
have  been  asking. 

A  veteran  of  34  years’  newspa¬ 
per  experience,  Mr.  Cummings 
also  is  a  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army 


thought;  the  program  was  drop¬ 
ped. 


j  .u-  la  porter  on  the  Valley  Times  three 
Mrs.  Roberts  covered  this  12-  yg^j.^ 

fo?\hTSda?d-Tli“'’for‘®“l  -M,  and  Mrs -Memo  °!  enlitled  simply  "Mur- 

P  P  Long  Beach,  Calif. — It  took  gangland  killing. 

More  and  More  Interpretive  only  36  hours  for  the  Long  Beach  The  day  after  the  first  article 

“My  beat  has  become  more  Independent  to  run  gambling  ma-  appeared,  the  district  attorney  re- 
and  more  interpretive  of  the  chines  out  of  bars  and  dance  halls  opened  the  case  by  referring  it  to 

news,”  she  says.  “Our  readers  of  nearby  Signal  Hill  this  week,  the  grand  jury, 

want  to  know  what  is  going  on  On  a  Saturday  night,  staffer  In  typical  Sprigle  fashion,  the 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  labor  Tedd  Thomey  and  his  wife  did  a  noted  reporter  pointed  the  finger 

movement.  Never  just  news;  al-  tour  of  night  spots  in  the  town,  at  two  racketeers.  One  immedi- 

ways  the  why  and  wherefore  of  described  their  tour,  their  losses  ately  was  taken  into  custody  by 
the  news  is  our  endeavor.”  and  winnings  in  a  memo  to  Pub-  Youngstown,  O.  police  and  the 

In  1945,  she  wrote  a  Black  lisher  Lawrence  A.  Collins.  The  other  announced  that  he  wanted 

Market  series  that  was  reprinted  memo  was  run  as  a  story  Sunday,  to  stand  trial, 
and  distributed  throughout  the  The  memo  named  names  and  Always  the  one  for  picturesque 

country  by  the  opa.  One  of  addresses  of  cafes  visited,  and  taglines,  Mr.  Sprigle  called  an  im- 


newspapers. 

More  and  More  Interpretive 


his  return.  stories  erupt  into  police  action  so 

Mr.  Hulse  began  as  a  cub  re-  fast  and  furiously, 
porter  on  the  Valley  Times  three  After  years  of  intermittent  dig- 
years  ago.  ging,  Ray  recently  began  a  series 


AT  WHITE  HOUSE  Merrimaii 
Smith,  left,  United  Press  corres¬ 
pondent,  confers  with  U.P.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hugh  Baillie,  after  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  25-minute  visit  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman. 

portant  witness  “the  girl  with  the 
turquoise  eyes.”  Two  days  later 
she  turned  herself  over  to  police 
and  was  held  as  a  material  wit¬ 
ness. 

The  district  attorney  also  asked 
Mr.  Sprigle  to  confer  with  him 
on  details  of  the  case.  The  series 
of  articles  was  bolstered  by  num¬ 
erous  affidavits  which  he  had  col¬ 
lected  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Sprigle,  now  65  years  old. 
said  he  worked  closely  with  a  po¬ 
lice  inspector,  a  long  time  friend, 
who  supplied  many  tips  but  left 
the  leg-work  to  the  reporter. 
When  the  police  inspector  died, 
executors  of  his  will  found  they 
were  under  instruction  to  give 
certain  documents  to  Mr.  Sprigle. 

2  Tales  from  Korea  I 

By  Men  Who  Were  There 

Chicago — American  newspapers 
can  be  proud  of  their  correspond¬ 
ents  who  have  worked  under  mis¬ 
erable  circumstances  in  covering 
"the  dirty,  hard-slugging  war”  in 
Korea,  Jack  R.  Grilfin,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  writer,  said  upon  re¬ 
turning  after  seven  months  at  the 
battlefront. 

“It’s  been  a  seven  -  day  -  week 
affair  to  cover,  with  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  let-up  to  go  back  to 
Tokyo  for  a  bath,  a  steak  and 
a  few  Martinis,”  said  Mr.  Griffin. 

Jack  Griffin  served  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theater  of  World  War  II 
with  both  the  Navy  and  Army. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  cen¬ 
sorship  in  Korea,  he  said,  was  the 
fact  that  Russian  correspondents 
in  Tokyo  were  the  only  newsmen  | 
not  subject  to  censorship.  They 
sent  their  stories  back  via  the 
Russian  diplomatic  consul,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Russian  correspondents 
were  accredited  in  Tokyo,  but 
have  not  applied  for  permission 
to  accompany  UN  troops  in 
Korea. 

Jerry  Thorp,  Scripps-Howard 
staff  writer,  also  just  home  from 
Korea,  said  competition  among 
newsmen  for  the  wire  services  and 
among  the  “specials”  kept  the 
writers  risking  their  lives  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  best  eye-witness  accounts 
of  the  fighting.  He  covered  the 
war  for  eight  months.  ^ 

There  has  been  little  humor 
among  the  war  correspondents 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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CARTOONISTS  TAKE  PERON'S  A-BOMB  CLAIMS  WITH  A  GRAIN  OF  SALT 


SMOKE  THAT  DIDN'T  HIDE  SMOKE 

Manning.  McNaught  Syndicate 


SCIENCE  IS  WONDERFUL 

llerblock,  H'ashington  (D.  C.)  Post 


NEW  VOICE  OF  ARGENTINA 

Pletcher,  Sionx  City  (Iowa)  Journal 


Tulsa  Papers 
To  Drop  All  Ads 
Week  of  April  9 

Tulsa,  Okla.  —  A  shortage  of 
newsprint  on  hand  has  forced  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  and  World  to  an¬ 
nounce  they  will  drop  all  adver¬ 
tising,  both  display  and  classified, 
for  a  week  beginning  April  9. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation,  stated  both  papers 
would  be  confined  to  eight  pages 
daily.  The  Sunday  World  will  be 
32  pages,  16  of  whidi  are  comics 
already  printed  and  on  hand. 

Advertising  for  local  merchants 
will  be  accommodated  in  2  col¬ 
umns  daily  written  in  news  style 
and  carried  without  charge. 

Mr.  Jones  told  E&P  that  nor¬ 
mal  publication  up  until  that  time 
has  been  made  possible  through 
borrowing  newsprint  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman.  He 
said  the  shortage  is  “due  to  the 
inability  of  a  major  Canadian 
supplier  to  ship  as  per  schedule.” 

E&P  learned  that  Powell  River 
shipments  are  10  carloads  behind 
schedule. 

In  1946  the  two  newspapers 
were  forced  to  drop  advertising 
and  to  limit  themselves  to  eight 
pages  daily.  The  condition  lasted 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  drastic  cur¬ 
tailment  will  permit  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  build  a  backlog  of  250 
tons,  which,  with  expected  deliv¬ 
eries  in  the  next  month,  will  permit 
nearly  normal  operations.  There 
will  be  some  rationing  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  several  months,  he  said. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Tulsa  news¬ 
papers  used  8,800  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  This  year  they  had  under 
contract  15,000  tons.  In  the  first 
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three  months  approximately  3,- 
600  tons  were  consumed.  This 
would  have  been  a  proper  rate  had 
not  the  Western  Canadian  supplier 
failed  on  delivery. 

■ 

Amberg  Arranges 
For  Racetrack  Poll 

Syracuse  —  With  Gov.  Dewey's 
warm  endorsement,  the  Post- 
Standard  has  arranged  for  a  popu¬ 
lar  poll  on  a  proposed  race  track 
in  Onondaga  County  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Journalism  School 
of  Syracuse  University. 

When  a  referendum  idea  failed 
to  get  through  the  Legislature, 
General  Manager  Richard  H.  Am¬ 
berg  of  the  P-S  conferred  with  the 
Governor  and  with  University  of¬ 
ficials  on  a  plan  to  take  a  cross- 
section  vote  to  determine  whether 
the  people  of  Onondaga  County 
want  a  race  track  located  there. 

The  race  track  has  been  a  hot 
issue  for  nearly  a  year,  with  both 
the  P-S  and  the  University  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  Mr.  Amberg  has  as¬ 
sured  the  P-S  readers  that  the 
newspaper’s  attitude  on  the  poll 
will  be  strictly  neutral;  it  will 
merely  report  the  findings  of  the 
University  survey. 

Governor  Dewey  told  Mr.  Am¬ 
berg  he  thinks  it’s  a  fine  idea  for 
the  newspaper  to  sponsor  the  ref¬ 
erendum  and  that  he  personally 
would  like  to  know  how  the  people 
feel  about  a  race  track. 

■ 

Kroger  Runs  12  Pages 

Memphis — Kroger  Co.  opened 
a  Spring  food  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  with  six  page  advertisements 
in  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  on 
March  29,  and  six  pages  in  the 
Commercial  Appeal  food  section 
March  30,  announcing  bargains 
and  information  on  81  gifts  worth 
$6,400  which  will  be  given  away 
locally. 
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28-Page  Color 
Section  Spurs 
Furniture  Sale 

St.  Louis — To  launch  a  $1,000,- 
000  merchandising  and  sales  cam¬ 
paign,  Biederman  Furniture  Co. 
used  a  28-page  colorgravure  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Sunday,  April  I,  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

The  cover  of  the  special  section 
showed  an  attractive  living  room 
setting  of  a  St.  Louis  home  with 
the  family  enjoying  a  television 
program. 

The  announcement  of  the 
$1,000,000  purchase  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  showing  of  the  special 
furniture  section  was  made  at  a 
special  sales  meeting  of  the  Bieder¬ 
man  Sales  Organization.  George 
Grinham,  advertising  director  of 
the  Globe-Democrat,  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  Sales  Meeting,  told  the  staff 
the  entire  plan  was  evidence  of 
the  faith  that  the  American  busi¬ 
nessman  has  in  his  sales  staff  and 
today’s  advertising  power  to  move 
goods. 

The  Biederman  firm,  which  has 
stores  in  St.  Louis,  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  Mo.,  Springfield,  Mo.  and 
Alton,  111.,  said  crowds  were  50% 
above  estimates  and  sales  were  up 
33%  over  any  previous  shopping 
day,  establishing  a  new  record  for 
the  company. 

■ 

Free  Garden  School 

Chehalis.  Wash.  —  A  four-day 
free  garden  school  wound  up 
March  31,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Chehalis  -  Centralia  Daily 
Chronicle  as  a  public  service  fea¬ 
ture.  Both  day  and  night  classes 
were  held,  and  the  sites  alternated 
between  the  twin  cities.  It  was 
the  seventh  annual  event. 


Westinghouse 
Plant-City  Ads 
In  52  Papers 

Pittsburg — A  program  of  com¬ 
munity  relations  advertisements, 
combining  interpretation  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  policies  with  frequent 
product  tie-ins.  has  been  instituted 
by  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Harry  J.  Deines.  Westinghouse 
general  advertising  manager,  said 
the  series,  which  began  last  month 
in  52  newspapers  in  cities  and 
towns  in  which  the  company’s 
plants  are  located,  is  the  result 
of  a  survey  made  last  year  in  sev¬ 
eral  Westinghouse  plant  towns. 
This  survey  revealed  a  need  for 
greater  public  understanding  of 
Westinghouse  products,  people  and 
policies. 

The  five  column-by- 14-inch  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  appear  once 
every  two  weeks  throughout  the 
year.  Each  advertisement  reties 
heavily  on  photographs  of  West¬ 
inghouse  people  and  on  relatively 
short  copy  to  tell  the  story. 
Theme  of  the  program  is  “Another 
Reason  Why  You  Can  Be  Sure 
...  If  It’s  Westinghouse.” 

The  advertisements,  many  of 
which  are  localized,  are  closely 
integrated  with  efforts  of  the 
company’s  Public  Relations  and 
Employe  Information  departments 
in  all  plant  towns. 

Mr.  Deines  said  this  campaign 
by  its  technique  of  presentation 
and  frequency  of  appearance  will 
help  to  create  among  the  diverse 
groups  which  affect  the  company’s 
hometown  standing,  a  friendly 
feeling  of  acquaintanceship  which 
can  be  a  real  asset  to  Westing¬ 
house. 

The  advertisements  are  being 
placed  by  Ketchum.  MacLeod  & 
Grove.  Inc. 
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20%  Advertising  Tax 
Suggested  to  Congress 


finally  to  the  consumer.  Thus  in-  own  opposition  to  the  Staff  pro- 
flation  would  be  increased  instead  posal,  Senator  O'Mahoney  remind- 
of  reduced.  Moreover,  if  sales  were  ing  that  any  such  idea  would  have 
lowered,  unemployment  would  re-  to  be  subjected  to  very  careful 
suit  not  only  among  sales  people,  scrutiny  by  appropriate  commit- 


but  in  many  other  fields. 

“Such  a  tax  would  probably  not 


“Advertising,”  he  added,  “is  an 


Washington  Carefully  ex-  ing  resulted  in  reduced  sales,  the  j^crease  government  income  in  the  instrument  for  promoting  produc- 
plainmg  that  no  conclusions  have  profits  of  advertisers  would  be  re-  the  suggested  20%  tion  and  this  is  a  time  when  we 

been  attempted  and  that  proposi-  duced  and  the  revenue  from  the  advertising  volume  would  be  need  production.  I  can  see  that 
tions  studied  by  staff  members  income  tax  would  be  reduced,  seriously  affected.  Excise  taxes  on  such  a  tax  would  involve  great 
alone  are  involved,  the  congres-  Should  people  buy  less  becau^  of  1^55  danger.” 

sional  joint  committee  on  the  a  reduced  volume  of  advertising,  Profits  of  corporations  and  Senator  William  Benton  of  Con- 

President  s  Economic  Report  has  inflationary  pressures  might  be  re-  payments  would  necticut,  a  former  advertising  man. 


sent  to  the  White  House  a  discus-  duced  and  consumer  saving  in- 
sion  of  the  possibility  of  a  heavy  creased.  It  is  even  conceivable 


termed  the  proposal  “very  un- 


sion  of  the  possibility  of  a  heavy  creased.  It  is  even  conceivable  “inflationary  pressures  can  be  sound”  and  cautioned  that  produc- 
tax  on  advertising  outlays  as  a  that  the  yield  from  other  taxes  attacked  in  many  more  effective  ers  would  shift  from  taxed  adver- 
means  of  reducing  the  use  on  also  might  be  increased,  especially  harmful  wavs  than  this.”  tising  to  samples,  demonstrations. 

* . — . . Senator  John  W.  Bricker  of  Ohio 


newsprint 


if  the  tax  on  advertising  resulted  R^^ert  A.  Whitney,  president  of 


comments  by  staff  experts  on  the  cess  profits  and  corporation  income 
subject  which  have  not  had  for-  taxes.” 


mal  or  official  attention. 

With  respect  to  tax  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  report  states: 

“Desirable’  Excise  Levy 


Done  During  Civil  War 

By  way  of  historical  back¬ 
ground,  the  staff  informed  the 
joint  committee  that  during  five 


as  “another  socialistic  measure.”  the  first  thing  you  know  someone 
Three  Senators,  quizzed  by  the  would  be  proposing  that  we  tax 
Associated  Press,  indicated  their  news  items.” 

FTC  Slaps  Agencies 
For  False  Pill  Claims 


“From  a  general  economic  years  of  the  Civil  War  there  was 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  de-  a  3%  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  • 

sirable  excise  taxes  that  could  be  from  advertising  appearing  in  ^  1 1  ^ 

levied  would  be  a  tax  on  advertis-  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  X  ^^X  X  X  XXJi  X^XvXXXXXD 

ing,  especially  on  that  urging  con-  etc,,  issued  periodically.  Under 

sumer’s  to  buy  consumer  goods,  that  statute,  the  first  $1,000  (later  Washington  —  The  Federal  tising  businesses  must  take  steps 

This  is  obviously  not  the  time  to  $600)  of  the  receipts  were  exempt  Trade  Commission  has  warned  the  again,  as  they  did  some  years  ago, 

whip  up  inflation  further  by  stim-  from  the  tax.  Newspapiers  with  cir-  advertising  profession  to  “clean  to  rid  the  house  of  those  who  have 

ulating  consumer  buying,  nor  is  it  culations  under  2,000  also  were  house”  and  has  promised  govern-  less  regard  for  the  truth  of  their 


a  time  for  making  still  worse  the  exempt. 


ment  assistance. 

The  warning  came  as  the  com¬ 
missioners  ordered  Carter  Prod- 


representations  to  the  public. 

“There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  consumers  who  are 


“Exemption  might  likewise  be  In^,  (“Carter’s  Little  Liver  victims  of  these  practices  are  all 


already  grave  shortage  of  so  vital  The  staff  included  this  sugges-  warning  came  as  the  com-  “There  is  every  reason  to  be- 

and  critical  a  material  as  news-  tion:  missioners  ordered  Carter  Prod-  f^^t  the  consumers  who  are 

print  or  woodpulp.  Yet,  notwith-  “Exemption  might  likewise  be  Ing  (“Carter’s  Little  Liver  victims  of  these  practices  are  all 

standing  this,  an  increased  volume  given  to  advertisements  urging  piUs”)  to  discontinue  false  and  *00  often  the  less-informed  and 

of  advertising  continues  to  spur  people  either  to  buy  government  misleading  claims  as  to  the  thera-  1®**  3^1®  protect  themselves 

consumers  on  to  additional  spend-  bonds,  insurance  of  all  kinds,  or  pgutic  values  of  the  medication.  *^'®‘*‘  pocketbooks.  They  are  all 

ing.”  put  their  funds  into  saving  insti-  took  the  unusual  action  of  *00  often  the  consumers  who  are 

Cited  was  the  1949  total  adver-  tutions.”  designating  Commissioner  John  weakened  by  the  fear  of  illness, 

tising  expenditure  figure  of  5.2  The  committee  vote  to  submit  Carson  to  issue  a  supplementary  burdensome  medical  expenses, 

billion  dollars,  and  the  estimate  the  report  was  unanimous.  How-  statement  in  which  the  admonition  unemployment,  and  who 

that  1950  costs  were  10%  higher,  ever.  Senator  O’Mahoney  de-  gd  agencies  was  contained.  become  the  ready  victims  of 

Of  this,  36.6%  went  to  newspa-  scribed  it  as  a  catch-all  of  ideas  iv  #  a  •  rf  ah  h'  ’  those  who  would  prey  upon  them 

pers.  expressed  by  committeemen,  wit-  .Against  ve  ising  falsely  advertising  medicinal 


Of  this,  36.6%  went  to  newspa 
pers. 


scribed  it  as  a  catch-all  of  ideas 
expressed  by  committeemen,  wit- 


to  ad  agencies  was  contained. 
Not  .\gainst  Advertising 


Conceded  by  the  staff  was  the  nesses,  and  staff  experts,  not  in-  commissioners  obviously  gyj  gj  gjl  times  with  everyone 

fact  that  a  heavy  tax  on  advertis-  volving  any  recommendations  from  were  irritated  by  a  defense  claim  products.” 


ing  might  have  a  variety  of  re¬ 
sults:  some  producers  might  cease 
running  copy  “for  the  duration”; 


the  Senate-House  group. 

AFA  Head  Assails  Idea 
Advertising  groups  immediately 


some  might  reduce  Jeir  budgets;  ^  on  the  suggestion 

some  advertising  media  might  ab-  nnhikh 


that  they  are  opposed  to  adver- 

ing.  Commissioner  Carson  wrote:  ^  ^  . 

...  •  11  »  f*  Ckimmissioner  Carson  asserted 

In  this  care,  as  is  all  too  often  gdvertising  columns  in  many 

true  when  those  who  are  gudty  ybijcgtions  indicate  clearly  that 
reek  for  escape,  an  effort  was  has 


cuvcusii  g  meuia  m.gni  ao-  Graham  Patterson,  publisher  of  '  •?  ‘he  consumption  of  laxatives  has 

I  n  ’h°'T  ‘he  Farm  Journal  Pathfinder.  charge  that  ‘he  wmmis-  ^  ^ 

would  shift  to  direct  mail  or  hand-  ^  statement  as  chairman  of  advertising  by  high-pressure  advertising  prac- 

H  ^  ®  ?h  ?  the  Board,  Advertising  Federation  ^he  commissmn  is  not  opposed  to  {  „  ^  continued: 


,  iiic  ouaiu,  riuvciiiMiiK  x^cuciaii 

among  e  taxables.  America,  declaring  the  comir 

20%  Mentioned  tee  staff  shows  a  “surprising 

It  was  computed  that  a  20%  norance  of  economic  conditions 
tax  on  the  present  volume  would  “In  many  lines  right  now,”  si 
produce  one  billion  dollars  an-  Mr.  Patterson,  “there  is  a  surp 


of  America,  declaring  the  commit-  advertising.  Nor  is  any  comm.s-  ...^be  commission  was  asked  to 
tee  staff  shows  a  “surprising  ig-  ®mploye  o  e  commis-  jn(.jude  in  its  order  to  cease  and 

norance  of  economic  conditions.”  opposed  to  advertising.  ^  desist,  not  only  Carter  Products, 

“In  many  lines  right  now,”  said  “The  advertising  profession  is  jjjc.,  but  the  advertising  agency, 
Mr.  Patterson,  “there  is  a  surplus  honorable  profession.  It  has  Street  and  Finney.  The  evidence 


nually.  Continuing,  the  report  of  goods.  Inventories  are  high  and  contributed  tremendously  to  the  $eems  to  indicate  that  Street  and 
states:  sales  slow.  Many  retailers  are  con-  sale  and  distribution  of  the  prod-  Finney  were  equally  culpable  of 

“If  a  heavy  tax  discouraged  the  cerned  over  the  present  buyer’s  '^^ts  of  businew  and  thus  has  ^be  unlawful  practices  involved, 
volume  of  advertising,  the  result  market  conditions.  And  even  with  served  the  public  interest.  jbe  commission  has  included  ad- 

would  be  a  lowering  of  the  esti-  the  coming  increased  production  “Likewise,  the  manufacture  and  vertising  agencies  in  orders  on 
mated  tax  revenue,  a  reduction  in  for  defense  needs,  civilian  goods  distribution  of  medical  prepara-  some  occasions,  and  on  others  it 
demand  for  goods  and  materials  production  will  remain  extremely  tions  is  an  honorable  business.  It  has  not  done  so.  The  commission 
going  into  advertising,  and  also  a  high  and  these  goods  must  be  sold  has  every  right  to  the  lespect  will  be  asked  to  instruct  its  staff 
reduction  in  the  stimulus  by  ad-  or  our  economy  will  suffer.  Our  had  for  the  profession  of  medicine  that  hereafter  advertising  agencies 
vertising  to  cause  people  to  buy.  defense  leaders  urge  that  we  must  and  many  will  agree  that  the  med-  will  be  cited  in  every  care  when 
To  the  extent  advertising  media  keep  our  civilian  economy  strong  ical  profession  is  generally  and  the  facts  warrant  such  action.” 


reduced  their  rates  and  absorbed  to  pay  for  defense  costs, 


should  always  be  the  most  honor- 


part  of  the  excise  tax,  their  net  in-  “Advertising  is  a  low-cost  sales  able  of  professions. 


come  would  also  be  reduced  and  tool.  If  advertising  were  ham-  “But  the  time  is  here,  in  fact  it  restricted  to  the  statenrent  that  the 


hence  the  revenue  from  the  in-  strung  or  decreased  by  a  tax,  per-  has  long  passed,  when  those  en-  pills  have  only  the  therapeutic 

come  tax  would  be  reduced.  sonal  selling  efforts  would  have  gaged  in  the  manufacture  and  dls-  values  afforded  by  an  irritant  lax- 

“On  the  other  hand,  to  the  ex-  to  be  increased  at  higher  costs  to  tribution  of  such  preparations  and  ative  compound.  The  word  “liver” 

tent  reduced  volume  of  advertis-  retailer  and  manufacturer  and  those  engaged  in  associated  adver-  must  be  stricken  from  the  copy. 
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The  committee,  headed  by  Sen-  in  reduced  expenditure  for  good  (National  Sales  Executives,  Inc.,  came  out  flatly  against  a  tax  on  \ 

ator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney  of  will’  advertising  more  or  less  de-  ^  telegram  to  Senator  O’Ma-  advertising  and  asserted:  “If  we  I 

Montana,  included  in  its  report  liberately  engaged  in  to  avoid  ex-  boney  branding  the  proposed  tax  were  to  start  taxing  advertising,  { 


By  the  terms  of  the  order,  fu¬ 
ture  advertising  claims  must  be 


E 


e  cmi  m  ireak  ah  RECOii 


Marketing  'Data 

for  Advertisers 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  Mar¬ 
ket  Survey  Department  can 
assist  you  in  checking  your 
merchandising  coverage 
with  current  market  data 
for  Cleveland.  Write  for 
information. 


ONCE  AGAIN  the  Cleveland  market  has  set  a  new 

record  in  new  car  sales!  In  Cuyahoga  County  alone,  1950 
sales  were  up  32.27  per  cent  over  1949 — which  was  itself  a  record  year! 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that,  while  the  compact, 

30>county  Cleveland  market  has  been  establishing  new  car  sales 
records  year  after  year,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  consistently 
been  one  of  the  nation’s  leaders  in  automotive  lineage. 

When  you  advertise  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
throughout  Northeastern  Ohio  your  dealers  sell  cars! 


CLEVELAND 
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ASNEWd  ^4^  _5f„4 

Nominations  - 


Are  Posted 

Nominations  for  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  were  posted  this  week. 
Five  out  of  the  eight  will  be 


Head  to  a  theatrical  review  in 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post: 
“A  Lot  of  People  Will  Enjoy 
‘Mating.’  ” 

■ 

Story  in  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 


1  ivc  sji  lilt  ti^ii  will  ^  ^  f  «¥  A.A. 

elected  at  the  annual  convention,  Register-Guard:  Lawyers  attend- 
April  19-21,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  '"g  ^  bar  association  meeting  in 
Washington.  “  nearby  room  dripped  in  to  hear 

The  list  includes:  Hamilton  Sullivan  s  arguments. 

Owens,  editor  of  Baltimore  (Md.) 

Sunpapers;  Basil  L.  Walters,  ex-  Announcement  in  the  Spring- 


ecutive  editor  of  Knight  News-  field  Illinois  State  Journal-Regis- 
papers;  Virginius  Dabney,  editor  ter:  “A  working  staff  of  seven 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-  will  compromise  the  workers  at 
Dispatch;  Stanley  P.  Barnett,  man-  the  district  price  stabilization  of- 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  fice.”  ■ 

Plain  Dealer;  Wright  Bryan,  editor  From  the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag  col- 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  umn  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
L.  R.  Blanchard,  editor  of  the  Star:  “The  Bible  says  there  will 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  be  wars  and  there  will  be  wars. 
Chronicle  and  general  executive  and  depressions  during  our  Re¬ 
editor  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers;  publican  administrations.” 

Hodding  Carter,  editor  and  pub-  ■ 

lisher  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.)  Wage  Control  story  in  the  Lin- 

Delta  Democrat-Times,  and  Lloyd  (Neb.)  Evening  Journal: 

Newark  ‘  “yyg  Qj,iy  control  about  75%  of 


(N.  J.)  News. 

Top  Five  to  Win 

Messrs.  Owens,  Dabney,  Bryan 
and  Blanchard  are  now  serving 


our  wakes,’  he  said.  The  govern¬ 
ment  controls  the  rest.’  ” 

■ 

Entertainment  column  in  the 


on  the  Board.  In  the  voting  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald:  “If  the 
among  the  eight,  the  top  four  will  vocalist  coming  to  the  Crystal 
win  three-year  terms  and  the  fifth-  Terrace  can  sing  as  pretty  as  she 
high  fills  the  one-year  unexpired  can  photograph,  patrons  there  are 
term  of  the  retiring  president,  in  for  some  ear-shooting.” 

Dwight  Young,  who  becomes  ex-  ■ 

officio  for  three  years.  Portland  Printers 

As  program  chairman,  Mr.  Bar-  tfc  Off-- 

nett  announced  that  Senator  Estes  «CCepi  ipO  v^ner 
Kefauver,  Senator  J.  William  Ful-  Portland,  Ore.  —  Composing 


officio  for  three  years.  Portland  Printers 

As  program  chairman,  Mr.  Bar-  tfc  Off-- 

nett  announced  that  Senator  Estes  «CCepi  ipO  v^ner 
Kefauver,  Senator  J.  William  Ful-  Portland,  Ore.  —  Composing 
bright  and  John  Foster  Dulles  of  room  employes  of  the  Journal  and 
the  State  Department  have  ac-  Oregonian  voted  on  March  28  to 

cepted  invitations  to  address  the  accept  the  publishers’  offer  on  an 

convention.  interim  opening  for  wages. 

The  editors  will  also  hear  talks  The  offer  was  for  $5  a  week 


convention.  inierim  opening  tor  wages. 

The  editors  will  also  hear  talks  The  offer  was  for  $5  a  week 
by  President  Truman,  Secretary  wage  increase,  effective  as  of 
of  Defense  George  C.  Marshall,  March  25,  and  for  arbitration  of 
Deputy  Secretary  Robert  Lovett,  standards  of  competency  on  a 
Assistant  Secretary  Anna  Rosen-  teletype  system  of  typesetting  in- 
berg,  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  and  stalled  several  months  ago  in  the 
Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith.  Sen-  Oregonian’s  composing  room, 
ator  Robert  A.  Taft  and  Senator  The  contract  was  extended  six 
Paul  H.  Douglas  will  debate  for-  months  to  a  new  expiration  date 


eign  policy.  of  June  30,  1952.  New  wage 

■  scales  will  be  $100  a  week  for 

daytime  work  and  $105  for  night 
bupenor  lelegram  work.  The  work  week  of  3614 

Conducts  School  Panel  hours  remains  unchanged. 

Superior,  Wis.  —  The  Evening  " 

Telegram  is  sponsoring  its  third  'MisS  Newspapers' 

m  Los  Angeles  -  The  California 

able  April  20  in  which  1().000  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
students  from  all  rural  schools  of  sending  21-year-old  Dolores 
northern  Wisconsin  grades  six  Dietrich,  journalism  scholarship 
through  eight  are  eligible  to  com-  holder,  to  Mexico  City  as  its  rep- 
pe  e.  Paul  Skamser  of  the  Tele-  resentative  in  the  Mexican  Fiesta 
gram  IS  arranging  he  tourney  with  ^f  Sjiring.  She  will  represent 
the  cooperation  of  school  author-  CNPA  as  “Miss  Newspaper  of 

*  D  J  -T-  ui  .•  California.” 

I  he  Round  Table  climaxes  tour-  , 

neys  within  the  classroom,  the  _  m  ?  tn 

school,  district  and  county.  Five  SportS  TrOphy  Posted 
representatives  from  each  county  Mattoon,  111.  —  An  annual 
will  appear  on  ten  panels  to  talk  sportsmanship  award  for  senior 
on  specific  questions  to  be  ar-  athletes  at  the  local  high  school 
ranged  from  the  general  topics  is  announced  by  William  B. 
“School,”  “Community,”  “Home”  Hamel,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
and  “Individual  Problems.”  Journal-Gazette. 


TEEN-AGERS" 

Lave  AometLin^  to  Aai^  I 

To  the  vast  number  of  young  people,  the 
wide  land  across,  their  LOCALNEWS  DAILY 
in  one  of  the  bigger  events  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

It  dedicates  more  space  than  ever  to  their 
social  functions,  their  schools,  their  human 
relations,  their  amateur  plays. 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  There's  a  picture  of  that  pretty  new 
frock;  of  the  latest  in  shoes;  of  hosiery  and 
the  novelty  bracelet;  a  compact  that  lights  in 
the  dark;  a  perfume  that  will  cause  Jim  to 
swoon. 

And  .  .  .  make  no  mistake  .  .  .  these  'teen¬ 
agers  .  .  .  with  special  emphasis  on  the  girls 
are  TOMORROW'S  customers.  They  study 
advertising  avidly,  because  it  is  a  very  real 
part  of  their  progress,  happiness,  modernity. 

To  cultivate  them  through  the  regular  use  of 
"Localnews”  advertising,  is  to  make  sure  of  a  new 
generation  of  customers. 

"LOCALNEWS  DAILIES — basic  adrerthing  medium" 

Tko  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency, 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
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USUAL  GUIDES  MISGUIDE  WHEN  YOU’RE  BUYING  SPACE 
IN  AMERICA’S  MARKET  I 


Here's  how  official  figures  con* 
fuse  —  in  Philadelphia!  Total 
sales  figures  for  the  Borough  of 
Millhourne  in  Delaware  County, 
Pa. . . .  estimated  at  $15  million! 
Population . . .  only  250  families! 
what  the  statistics  don't  show 
are:  a  huge  department  store,  a 
super  market,  and  several  suc¬ 
cessful  businesses  ...  all  down 
the  street  from  these  mod¬ 
est  homes! 

Most  confusing  "guide”  of  all  is 
the  official  boundary  line  for 
Philadelphia,  itself.  1950  census 
proves  what  I'he  Inquirer  has 


said  for  years.  I  he  vital,  grow¬ 
ing  half  of  America’s  Third 
Market  is  outside  the  citv  limits. 


New  census  figures  show  a  sen¬ 
sational  growth  in  the  13-county 
area  adjacent  to  the  city  proper 
. . .  22.7%  more  people  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  6..5%  increase  for 
Philadelphia  city. 


lhats  why  you  need  I  be  In¬ 
quirer.  Intense  city  coverage — 
plus  —  circulation  that  pene¬ 
trates  well  into  the  surrounding 
suburbs  and  towns,  of  this 
$4,000,000,000  market. 


Philadelphia  Preterm  The  inquirer 


Bxtiutive  Adv«rtiang  Representatives;  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  Empire  Slate  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-5270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives;  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  FracKisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wibhire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578. 
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Readers  Are  ‘Foggy’ 
On  Newspaper  Cliches 

By  David  Manning  White 

Reaearch  Proiesaor  oi  Jouroaliam,  Boston  University 


When  this  writer  asserted  last 
summer  (E  &  P,  July  8,  1950)  that 
newspapers  frequently  use  words 
on  their  front  pages  that  “fog” 
most  of  their  readers,  editorial 
comment  from  many  leading  pa¬ 
pers  was  not  long  withheld. 

The  editorials  ranged  from 
good  natured  agreement  to  most 
vehement  disagreement.  One  edi¬ 
torial  accused  me  of  trying  to 
“degenerate  our  stock  of  words 
to  a  series  of  primitive  grunts 
with  which  not  even  a  radio  an¬ 
nouncer  could  make  himself  un¬ 
derstood.” 

Constant  Appearance 

But  journalism  research  should 
thrive  on  honest  criticism,  and 
with  this  in  mind  members  of  one 
of  my  seminars,  with  Hugh  Mulli¬ 
gan,  a  graduate  student,  as  study 
director,  tackled  another  phase  of 
newspaper  vocabularies.  This  time 
we  looked  at  the  newspaper  cliche. 

The  newspaper  cliche  is  any  ex¬ 
pression  that  the  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  of  daily  newspapers  use 
again  and  again  without  further 
elaboration  or  explanation  as  to 
its  meaning  out  of  a  belief  that 
the  public  is  already  familiar  with 
the  phrase  and  needs  no  editorial 
amplification. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
20  cliches  were  chosen  at  random 
from  six  Boston  newspapers,  all 
from  news  stories;  none  from  edi¬ 
torials  or  syndicated  columnists. 
Test  of  Understanding 

As  in  the  case  with  the  “fog” 
words,  we  arranged  the  cliches  in¬ 
to  a  test  with  four  possible  an¬ 
swers  to  their  meaning,  the  an¬ 
swers  being  gradually 'graded  from 
the  ridiculous  to  the  near-ac¬ 
curate.  The  directions  on  the  test 
called  for  the  reader  to  check  the 
“word  or  phrase”  nearest  in 
meaning  to  the  cliche.  Here  are 
a  couple  of  examples: 

The  Senator  was  accused  of  a 
promiscuous  use  of  public  funds. 

a.  he  spent  the  money  carefully 
and  wisely 

b.  he  squandered  it  on  immoral 
pleasures 

3.  he  was  stingy  to  a  ridiculous 
degree 

d.  he  spent  money  with  free 
abandon 

The  Secretary  advocated  a  bi¬ 
partisan  foreign  policy. 

a.  thought  we  should  consider 
both  sides  of  the  question 

b.  thought  that  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  should  be 
employed  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment 

c.  thought  that  both  Repub¬ 
licans  and  EJemocrats  should 
shape  our  foreign  policy 

d.  thought  that  foreign  policy 


should  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  ECA  and  MAP 

The  complete  list  of  cliches  in¬ 
cluded:  act  of  overt  aggression, 
fusillade  of  shots,  due  process, 
fundamental  rights  were  abridged, 
matriculated,  impervious  to  criti¬ 
cism,  dereliction  of  duty,  titular 
head  of  the  party,  diplomat  with¬ 
out  portfolio,  eschewing  presiden¬ 
tial  ambitions,  deficit  spending, 
categorically,  unequivocally,  cor¬ 
respondent,  cavalier  attitude,  hein¬ 
ous  crime,  policy  of  containment, 
and  the  two  mentioned  above. 

The  test  was  given  to  336  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Boston  area  —  to  the 
members  of  the  junior  class  at  a 
university,  to  the  employes  of  a 
steel  mill,  the  truck  drivers  and 
night  help  for  a  bakery,  in  a  rail¬ 
road  station  during  rush  hour,  in 
the  cotyidors  of  a  public  building, 
the  waiting  room  of  an  airport,  a 
government  employment  office, 
and  the  recreation  center  of  a 
housing  project. 

The  results  appear  to  show  that 
the  cliches,  like  the  stentorian  or 
“fog”  words,  are  not  getting 
through.  The  average  number 
missed  out  of  20  was  8.6.  The 
survey  took  in  215  men  and  121 
women.  The  men  had  an  average 
of  7.4  wrong,  while  the  women 
had  a  score  of  9.8. 

Missing  the  Meaning 

Those  who  read  two  newspa¬ 
pers  every  day  had  a  score  of  8.3 
answers  wrong  out  of  20;  those 
who  read  one  had  8.7  wrong,  and 
those  who  read  no  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  had  a  score  of  13.9  wrong. 

Only  31  people  in  the  sample 
did  not  read  any  newspapers. 

Those  who  spent  the  majority 
of  their  news-getting  time  with 
the  newspapers  had  an  average 
score  of  7.8  wrong,  those  who  re¬ 
lied  most  on  radio  8.7  wrong,  and 
television,  9.6  wrong.  Six  people 
did  not  obtain  their  news  from 
any  one  of  the  sources  indicated 
and  had  an  average  score  of  14.1 
wrong. 

The  survey  showed  that  61% 
of  the  sample  spent  most  of  their 
news-getting  time  on  newspapers; 
24%  on  radio;  and  13%  with  tele¬ 
vision. 

What  do  these  results  mean? 
Well,  first  of  all,  it  indicates  that 
even  if  the  word  or  phrase  is  used 
so  frequently  as  to  become  a 
cliche,  still  a  large  percent  of  the 
readers  of  a  newspaper  may  not 
know  what  it  means.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  phrase  bl-partisan  for¬ 
eign  policy  was  correctly  identi¬ 
fied  by  only  65%  of  our  sample. 
Incidentally,  when  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion  in  a 
national  survey  last  summer  ^ked 
for  the  identification  of  a  list  of 


common  newspaper  words,  they 
too  included  bi-partisan  foreign 
policy.  Only  one  in  four  respond¬ 
ents  could  give  a  bare  approxi¬ 
mate  definition  of  what  the  phrase 
meant. 

Tiitertalnment’  Added 

The  newspaper's  task  of  being 
a  great  informative  agency,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  been  made  more 
and  more  difficult  by  competing 
mass  media,  in  which  the  empha¬ 
sis  is  on  entertainment.  The  hor¬ 
rible  stereotype  that  has  domi¬ 
nated  most  of  the  efforts  of  these 
media  is  that  the  public  has  the 
intellectUicl  maturity  of  a  12-year- 
old.  In  order  to  compete  for  the 
mass  audience  the  newspaper  has 
had  to  offer  competing  forms  of 
“entertainment”  along  with  essen¬ 
tial  information. 

In  our  present  American  cul¬ 
ture,  with  the  average  citizen 
bombarded  on  all  sides  in  his 
mass  communications  intake  with 
the  idea  that  he  must  be  amused, 
it  becomes  increasingly  more 
difficult  for  the  serious,  real  af¬ 
fairs  of  state  and  world  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  average  respondent.  And 
words  and  phrases  that  deal  with 
these  serious  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  an  enlightened  citizenry 
appear  not  to  be  understood,  even 
though  they  are  the  matrices  of 
mature  consideration  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

It  doesn’t  help  much  to  write  as 
some  editorial  writers  did  in  re¬ 
futing  the  arguments  of  my  article 


on  “fog”  words  (and  applicable 
to  the  findings  of  this  study),  that 
when  readers  do  not  understand  a 
word  or  phrase  “they  look  them 
up  in  a  dictionary.”  Would  that 
it  were  so;  but  it  simply  isn’t.  Mi- 
torial  writers  look  up  words  in  a 
dictionary  when  they  don’t  know 
them;  the  average  reader  seldom 
does. 

A  positive  approach  is  for  the 
newspaper  to  strive  continually  for 
the  simplest  and  most  logical 
phrasing  for  the  presentation  of 
communication.  Secondly,  as  some 
distinguished  papers  are  doing,  the 
nation’s  press  in  every  community 
should  affect  close  liaison  with  the 
schools,  should  help  the  schools 
by  preparing  current  events  tests, 
words  in  the  news  tests,  etc.  The 
press  should  make  its  strongnt 
impression  on  the  youngsters  in 
secondary  schools,  an  impression 
that  inculcates  the  habits  that  will 
lead  eventually  to  an  enlightened 
citizenry. 

• 

Conger  Promoted 
In  Linotype  Co. 

John  S.  Conger  was  elected  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Prior 
to  his  election  to  this  post,  he 
ser  ed  as  administrative  assistant 
to  the  president,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  joining  the  company 
in  1949. 
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Science  News  Doubled 
In  Decade,  Editors  Say 

By  Hillier  lUeghboum 

Dept  oi  Journalism,  New  York  University 


Nearly  two-thirds  of  50  man¬ 
aging  editors  polled  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  only  limitations  of 
space  prevented  them  from  using 
more  science  stories. 

This  finding  was  highlighted  by 
the  companion  statements  that  al¬ 
most  the  same  percentage  believed 
( 1 )  the  amount  of  newspaper 
space  given  to  science  reporting  in 
their  publications  had  doubled 
during  the  past  10  years  and  (2) 
present  press  association  and  syn¬ 
dicate  stories  meet  their  require¬ 
ments  as  to  both  style  of  writing 
and  length. 

Questionnaire  to  MEs 

To  determine  the  present  status 
of  science  writing,  the  New  York 
University  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  National  Association 
of  Science  Writers  sent  question¬ 
naires  to  managing  editors  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  The  ques¬ 
tions  were  drafted  by  three  NASW 
members — Paul  Ellis,  science  edi¬ 
tor,  United  Press;  Volta  Torrey, 
managing  editor.  Popular  Science, 
and  Prof.  Hillier  Krieghbaum. 

Asked  under  what  conditions, 
they  would  use  more  science 
stories,  the  50  editors  replied  as 
follows: 

32  if  they  had  more  space  avail¬ 
able. 

13  if  they  had  more  suitable 
science  copy. 

3  if  other  news  did  not  out¬ 
rank  the  science  stories. 

2  said  their  publications  could 
not  use  more  science  news,  even 
if  more  space  were  available. 

When  questioned  as  to  the 
amount  of  space  given  to  science 
news  today  compared  with  10 
years  ago: 

31  believed  the  amount  of  space 
had  doubled  or  more. 

1 1  believed  it  had  increased 
approximately  50%. 

4  believed  it  had  increased 
slightly. 

1  believed  it  was  about  the 
same. 

1  believed  it  was  the  same  as 
two  years  ago  when  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  established. 

2  did  not  answer. 

Question  of  Evolution 

Reflecting  the  sentiments  of 
most  of  the  editors,  Roger  A. 
Connolly,  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  wrote: 

“Development  of  science  news 
coverage  is  a  question  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  Fine  strides  have  been  made 
so  far.  Newspapers  arertconscious 
of  its  importance  and  I  am  sure 
will  give  better  service  in  this  field 
as  they  dig  further  into  it.” 

The  smaller  newspaper  admit¬ 
tedly  has  different  problems  in 
covering  science  news  develop¬ 
ments  as  George  E.  Clapp,  New 


London  (Conn.)  Day,  pointed  out 
when  he  said: 

“Like  many  small  papers  we 
have  a  constant  problem  of  type¬ 
setting  capacity,  often  ^  problem 
of  space  in  the  paper/ and  must 
divide  capacity  to  set  type  and 
space  in  the  paper  as  judiciously 
as  possible,  not  forgetting  that 
local  news  in  the  opinion  of  read¬ 
ers  (based  on  several  surveys)  is 
considered  of  most  interest.  We 
are  not  large  enough  to  have  an 
available  man  to  handle  science 
stories  exclusively.  But  the  mate¬ 
rial  gets  as  good  treatment  as  we 
can  offer  under  our  present  set¬ 
up,  and  it  is  also  ‘played’  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  judgment  of  its 
ncAvs  importance  and  worth.” 

Commendation  Cited 

Editors  of  both  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun  -  Times  and  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  cited  telephone 
and  mail  responses  to  indicate 
that  science  news  aroused  consid¬ 
erable  reader  interest.  R.  J.  Watts 
of  the  Chronicle  added  that  fac¬ 
ulty  memibers  of  medical  and  den¬ 
tal  schools  in  the  Houston  area 
had  commended  the  paper  for 
its  handling  of  science  news. 

B.  Jacobson,  city  editor,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post  -  Intelligencer,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  science  news’  reader- 
ship  “will  continue  to  develop  as 
the  level  of  formal  education  in 
the  United  States  continues  high¬ 
er.” 

In  the  main,  managing  editors 
are  satisfied  with  the  science 
stories  they  are  getting  from  press 
associations  and  syndicates. 

As  to  length,  36  said  present 
stories  are  about  right;  11  believed 
the  items  are  too  long;  and  1  said 
such  news  items  are  too  short. 
One  of  the  editors  saying  stories 
were  too  long  was  on  a  New  York 
City  paper,  another  was  from 
Boston,  and  a  third  wrote  from 
San  Francisco. 

Thirty-one  editors  found  little 
to  complain  about  regarding  the 
science  reporters’  writing  style. 
Only  eight  said  the  science  stories 
were  too  technically  written  and 
none  answered  that  they  were  too 
simply  written. 

“We  believe  ‘average  reader’ 
likes  ‘science’  handled  from  a 
simple  level  in  frequent  doses 
about  all  developments,”  wrote 
Andrew  Lyon,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post. 

While  six  editors  reported  that 
science  stories  were  too  tied  to 
spot  developments,  four  believed 
present  science  reporting  con¬ 
tained  too  much  background. 
Twenty-seven  were  satisfi^  with 
the  stories  now  received. 

Favorite  Fields  of  Interest 

The  favorite  fields  for  special 
interest,  as  might  have  been  pre¬ 


dicted  by  one  who  had  examined 
the  play  generally  given  to  science 
stories,  were  medicine  and  public 
health  with  atomic  energy  as 
runner-up. 

A  breakdown  on  the  fields  of 
special  interest,  with  several  sc- 
l^tions  by  each  managing  editor, 
showed: 

1.  Medicine  and  public  health 
—41. 

2.  Atomic  energy — 38. 

3.  New  inventions  for  the  home 
—20. 

4.  Agricultural  science — 20. 

5.  Aviation — 17. 

6.  Military  science — 9. 

7.  Research  generally — 9. 

8.  Industrial  application  of  sci¬ 
ence — 8. 

9.  Astronomy — 7. 

10.  Social  sciences — 6. 

1 1 .  Engineering — 5 

12.  Physics  and  chemistry — 3. 

Topics  added  in  a  space  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  questionnaire  were 
one  vote  for  fisheries  from  a  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  daily;  one  vote  for 
psychiatry;  and  two  replies  that 
said,  “depends  on  the  news  value.” 

One  managing  editor  on  a  San 
Francisco  daily  reported  that  at 
least  one  science  story  was  given 
prominent  play  each  day  “as  a 
matter  of  policy.”  Another  said 
that  a  check  of  his  newspaper  for 
a  typical  month  showed  108  sci¬ 
ence  items  printed.  Four  said  that 
science  stories  were  given  promi¬ 
nent  display  almost  every  day. 

Eighteen  of  the  50  papers  main¬ 
tained  a  special  reporter  who  de¬ 
votes  a  major  part  of  his  time  to 
science  writing.  Several  editors 
pointed  out  that  casual  assign¬ 
ments  of  general  reporters  to  sci¬ 
ence  activities  could  be  “danger¬ 
ous.” 

William  J.  Fielder,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  reported  that  coverage 
generally  was  good  but  “some¬ 
times  tends  to  be  overenthusiastic 
and  unproven  or  partially  proven 
developments.”  This  was  especial¬ 
ly  true  in  medical  and  public 
health  stories,  he  said. 

A  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  editor  said 
his  paper  preferred  science  stories 
from  press  associations  and  syn¬ 
dicates  “since  they  can  afford  a 
writer  who  is  well  grounded  in  the 
subject.” 
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"As  a  part  of  its  program  of  manu¬ 
facturing  decentralization,  Sylvania 
Electric  Products,  Inc.  wanted  a 
radio  tube  plant  in  the  fast-growing 
Southwest  market  area.  Many 
places  were  visited  and  studied  be¬ 
fore  the  decision  was  made  to  locate 
in  Oklahoma. 


"In  the  manufacture  of  radio 
tubes  we  mutt  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  low  cost  gat.  We 
found  It  In  Shawnee.  Hut  more 
than  that,  we  found  an  ample 
supply  of  the  kind  of  people  we 
like  to  have  working  for  us. 

"Moreover,  in  every  new  location 
we  must  bring  in  a  number  of  man¬ 
agement  and  technical  personnel 
for  whom  we  require  good  living 
conditions  and  a  progressive,  alert 
neighborhood.  These,  too,  we 
found  in  Shawnee. 


"Although  Sylvania  Electric  Pro¬ 
ducts  is  a  newcomer  to  Oklahoma, 
the  warmth  of  our  welcome  and 
the  cooperativeness  of  the  people 
make  us  look  forward  to  permanent 
residence  there.” 


Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  has  many  busi¬ 
ness  advantages  in  addition  to  those 
which  appealed  to  Sylvania  Electric 
Products,  Inc. 

A  ronimiinity  with  annual  retail  nalea* 
of 

$28,199,000.00 

and  in  a  tri-county  area  with  annual 
retail  sales*  of 

$74,242,000.00 
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These  buyers  are  served  by  the 

Shawnee  News  Star 

"A  Stauffer  Publication” 

Represented  nationally  by  Burke,  Kuipers 
&  Mahoney.  New  York  —  Chicago  — 
Dallas  —  Oklahoma  City  —  Atlanta  — 
San  Francisco. 

a  a  a 

*U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  6gures. 
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LAND  O'  60SHBN//  WHO'D 
A  THOUGHT  THERE  WERE  SO 
MANY  ARTISTS  IN  THE 
WORLD  ?? 


ABBIE  AW  SLATS 


AN  AMAZING  PROOF  OF  THE  TREMENDOUS  HUMAN  AP¬ 
PEAL  IN  THIS  HEARTWARMING.  CHUCKLESOME  STRIP  IS 
THE  AVALANCHE  OF  DRAWINGS  SUBMIHED  BY  MEN. 
WOMEN.  AND  TEEN-AGERS  IN  THE  SUCCESSFUL  "INVISI¬ 
BLE  WOMAN"  CONTEST  IN  "ABBIE  AN'  SLATS" 


UNITED  FEATURES '  220 East  42nd Street  New  YorkflN.  Y. 
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Book  Climaxes 
Dyor  s  40  Years 
Of  Promotion 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  Three  years 
of  writing  and  research  and  40 
years  of  active  participation  in  the 
building  of  the 
Spokesman  •  Re¬ 
view  are  behind 
the  history  of 
that  newspaper, 

“News  For  An 
Empire.” 

For  the  author 
is  Ralph  E. 

Dyar,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  Spokane  _ 

newspapers  Jan.  uyar 

1,  1948,  to  devote  himself  to  this 
work  tentatively  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  May  19.  That  is  the  68th 
anniversary  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review’s  founding  as  the  weekly 
Review  of  Spokane  Falls,  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory. 

Promoting  Since  1908 

To  him  was  entrusted,  beginning 
in  October,  1908,  the  promotion¬ 
al  development  which  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  publisher  envisioned  as  the 
source  of  future  prominence  both 


for  his  paper  and  the  widespread 
area  it  serves. 

Mr.  Dyar  was  to  receive  the 
counsel  of  the  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view’s  publisher  for  more  than 
three  decades.  W.  H.  Cowles, 
Sr.,  had  in  lum  obtained  early  in¬ 
sight  into  the  ways  of  building 
newspapers  into  institutions  of 
historical  import.  His  training  was 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  where 
he  had  been  a  reporter  and  his 
father  was  the  business  manager. 

“Mr.  Cowles,  Sr.,  had  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  good  promotion,  faith  in 
its  productivity,  and  willingness 
to  make  and  continue  liberal  pro¬ 
motion  expenditures,”  says  Mr. 
Dyar. 

“These  same  qualities,  I  am 
happy  to  report,  are  inherent  in 
his  son,  William  H.  Cowles,  the 
present  publisher  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  of  the  Spokane 
Chronicle. 

“But  while  my  new  book  tells 
the  story  of  promotion  from  1890 
on,  it  is  subordinated  to  other 
topics.” 

For  68  years,  Mr.  I^ar 
reports,  Spokane  was  a  town  of 
1,500  population.  There  were 
some  small  lumber  mills  here  and 
there,  a  few  small  placer  gold 
diggings  which  soon  played  out, 
and  a  lusty  but  limited  livestock 
industry. 

Illustrative  of  the  range  of  de¬ 


velopments  aided  by  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  which  Mr.  Dyar  re¬ 
ports  is  the  story  of  a  49-year 
fight  against  discriminatory  rail¬ 
road  freight  rates  for  the  inter¬ 
mountain  territory  and  the  cru¬ 
sade  for  Columbia  River  basin 
development. 

3  Principles  in  Promotion 

“In  promoting,  do  everything  of 
value,”  was  the  direction  of  the 
late  W.  H.  Cowles.  While  follow¬ 
ing  this  instruction,  Mr.  Dyar 
participated  in  the  evolution  of 
the  “publicity  man”  into  the  pro¬ 
motion  director.  Today  he  com¬ 
presses  the  information  gleaned 
from  participation  in  the  promo¬ 
tional  development  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  into  these  three  state¬ 
ments: 

‘To  sell  space,  one  must  pre¬ 
sent  facts” — and  these  facts  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  placed  before  the  na¬ 
tion  in  business  paper  advertising. 

“To  give  facts,  the  statistical 
story  should  be  offered  in  an 
attractive  way” — and  that’s  why 
the  presentations  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  customarily  arc  in 
color;  and  the  booklets  on  the 
“Spokane  Market”  tell  their  story 
in  both  pictures  and  figures. 

“To  gain  attention,  one  should 
do  the  unusual,  the  unexpected.” 
Color  films,  such  as  “Spokane 
and  Its  Inland  Empire,”  may  be 
found  in  the  nation’s  top  film 


libraries,  he  points  out.  .- 

Equipped  with  a  B.  A.  degree 
and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  from  ‘ 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Dyar’s  first  post-college  job  was 
as  a  teacher.  That  lasted  only 
one  term,  and  then  he  turned  to 
free-lance  writing  before  joining 
the  Spokesman-Review.  Today  he 
rates  “A  Voice  in  the  Dark”  as 
his  best  known  play.  This  ran 
for  a  season  on  Broadway  and  the 
road  and  was  produced  as  a  silent 
motion  picture  by  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn. 

With  his  official  retirement  date 
still  over  a  year  ahead,  on  Jan.  1, 
1948  Mr.  Dyar  turned  the  promo-  1 
tion  directorship  over  to  Hugh 
Davey,  associate  since  1937,  and 
promi^  to  “take  over  the  history 
writing  job  in  good  earnest.”  This 
he  has  ^ne,  those  who  have  seen 
the  proof  sheets  from  the  Caxton 
Press  agree. 


Plaque  in  Newsroom 

Chicago  —  A  plaque,  honoring 
the  memory  of  the  late  James  O. 
Supple,  Chicago  Sun-Times  reli¬ 
gion  editor,  who  was  killed  last 
year  in  a  plane  crash  eroute  to  a 
Korean  war  assignment,  was  un¬ 
veiled  here  last  week  in  the  S-T 
newsroom.  Brief  eulogies  were  de¬ 
livered  by  a  priest,  a  minister,  a 
rabbi  and  newspaper  associates. 


YOU'RB  REALLY  DOING 
THE  JOB  FOR  US!" 


No  mere  gossip,  this.  Everybody's  telling  us  .  .  . 
notional,  retail  and  classified  alike  .  .  .  that  Tribune- 
Telegram  is  "EVERYTHING  AN  ADVERTISER  NEEDSI" 


^emsIV^y/ 


TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM 

Other  Salt 
Lake  Paper 

Total  Linage  ... 

....  19,211,123 

12,570,266 

Classified  ,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  4,082,008 

2.283,651 

Retail . 

....  10,732,242 

6,850,751 

Notional  . 

.  4,396,873 

3,435,864 

Circulation . 

...  129,131 

80,679 

There's  only  ONE  way  to  do  the  job!! 

THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM 

Notionafly  Rep'eirnted  by  O  Mora  ond  Orrmbff,  Inc  ond  Metropolitan  Sundoy  Newipoperi,  Inc 
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OH,  YES! 


This  is  the  kind  of  man  who  gives  worth  while 
opinions  .  .  .  never  a  half-baked,  panicky  opinion 
just  for  the  sake  of  having  one.  He  makes  sure  of 
his  facts,  weighs  the  pros  and  cons  . . .  and  then 
gives  an  opinion  worth  hearing. 

He’s  a  lot  like  the  newspaper  he  reads  . . .  the 
Globe-Democrat.  The  Globe’s  editorials  are  sound, 
strong  and  clear-cut  because  they’re  based  on  fact  and 
seasoned  judgment,  never  on  half-cocked  hysteria. 

That’s  why  St.  Louisans  know  that  reading  the  Globe 
is  the  surest  way  to  keep  fully  informed  on 
ev^ything  , ,  ,  from  Gasoline  Alley  to  Wall  Street. 
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Goldwyn  Frowns 
On  Misleading  Ads 

Samuel  Goldwyn  agreed  this 


National  Tea  Linage 
Heavy  in  Newspapers 

Chicago — A  compilation  of 


„  weSTa  lu,rJ:garsh:mMe.d;;g  National  Tea  Compan/s  record 
advertising  tor  ‘movies  Is  doing  ‘S 


c*  C*!-  Goldwyn  Frowns  National  lea  unage 

ourvey  onows  3  Former  POWs  On  Misleading  Ads  Heavy  in  Newspapers 
Idea  Ads  Are  Hosts  to  Germans  Samnel  Ooldwyn  agreed  Jhis 

Houston  — Twelve  German  doini  expenditures  in  newspapers  for  its 

jDOttGI  IlGQCl  newsmen,  here  last  week  on  a  tour  advertising  fo*;  hnsinew  no  four  branches  revealed  that  last 

Champaign  III -A  recent  sur  JiL  ^  Midwest  grocery  chain 

Champaign,  III  A  recent  sur  ^  luncheon  given  by  the  presi-  .  used  a  total  of  16,760,617  lines 

vey  indicates  that  an  ad  selling  Houston  Chronicle,  The  movie-maker,  writing  in  the  “f  advertising 

an  Idea  generally  received  higher  j^^n  T.  Jones.  New  York  Times  of  April  1  in  | 

readership  than  did  editorials  m  ^  support  of  Critic  Bosley  Crowth-  in  which  National 

C/mmpa.g/i-  ^^^e  M.  E.  Walter,  editor  of  the  er's  condemnation  of  much  movie  jlfJ^'^j^newspaSrs  in  1950. 

Urbana  News-Gazette.  Chronicle,  and  Leonard  S.  Patillo,  copy,  declared  the  alleged  “show-  Te^  254 

a  gmdut'S^rtrsinrcE"  “t"^  ^  „  branchareL  aSd  243  “country 

a  graduate  advenising  class  at  ttie  Commerce.  In  view  of  television,  Mr.  Gold-  newsnaoers 

University  of  Ilhnois  bought  space  Having  Germans  as  guests  was  wyn  advocated  that  movie  people  ■ 

I"  News-G^tte  for  three  something  of  a  switch  for  Messrs,  try  harder  than  ever  to  win  back  nil  I  tJ  u 

Klea  ads  to  demonstrate  that  j^nes.  Walter  and  Patillo.  All  of  public  confidence  in  advertising.  NeW  PA  for  Huber 

a  ertising  can  serve  individuals  them  have  served  as  German  He  favored  “loud  and  proud”  Joseph  Cavanagh  has  been  ap- 

ana  gr^ps  as  well  as  business  prisoners  of  war — Jones  and  Patillo  copy  themes  for  fine  pictures  and  pointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 

firms  The  first  ad  was  entitled  m  World  War  II.  Walter,  in  World  advised  against  making  any  false  Ink  Division  of  J.  M.  Huber 

IF  J  5  F^rjn  S7i  “  '•  to  etFMness  for  pictures  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was 

(E&P,  Feb.  10,  page  57). - tine.  There  are  manager  of  the  Huber  Rotograv- 

Local  Issue  Presented  . cur'll  nir-turps  hp  admitted.  ure  Laboratory. 


four  branches  revealed  that  last 
year  the  Midwest  grocery  chain 
used  a  total  of  16,760,617  lines 


branch  areas  and  243  “country” 


Joseph  Cavanagh  has  been  ap- 


as  well  as  business  prisoners  of  war — Jones  and  Patillo  copy  themes  for  fine  pictures  and  pointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 

rst  a  was  entitled  jj^  World  War  II,  Walter,  in  World  advised  against  making  any  false  Ink  Division  of  J.  M.  Huber 

ur  voice  Heard,  j  claims  to  greatness  for  pictures  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was 

lu,  page  5/j. - There  are  manager  of  the  Huber  Rotograv- 

Issue  Presented  reading  the  edi-  such  pictures,  he  admitted.  ure  Laboratory. 


Two  of  the  ads  discussed  a  na¬ 
tional  problem,  while  the  third  ad 
dealt  with  a  local  issue — the  ques- 


44.7%  seeing  or  reading  the  edi¬ 
torials. 

The  high  income  group  had 
the  most  readership  for  the  first 


ion  of  merging  Champaign  and  two  ads,  while  the  upper  middle  , 

and  middle  income  groups  scored  ' 

tLp  r-H  H  H  -n  highest  for  the  third  ad  dealing  \ 

The  third  ad  carried  an  illustra-  ^jth  the  local  merger  issue.  The  > 

,  J  •  .U  income  groups  also  had  the  cf 


/r' 


The  editorials  appeared  in  the  highest  editorial  readership, 
same  issue  in  which  the  last  ad  — 


“We  do  not  present  these  fig- 


‘’n?'  ures  as  conclusive  proof  that  mofe 
lined  Hard  Winter  Brings  111^  persons  read  ads  than  read  edi- 
nois  to  Cr^sroads  on  Highways  ;  torials,”  said  Mr.  Dalbey,  “or  that 
Use  of  Women  m  Services  Now  ^  particular  income  or  age  group 

kXTT  Ahh  t  than  another 

Suffers  from  Odd  Type  Labor  group.  We  offer  them  merely  as 

Ik..  .1  .  ,  “  general  indication  of  the  interest 

Homer  Dalbey,  graduate  stu-  shown  in  ‘selling  ideas.’  ” 
dent,  conducted  the  readership  a 

survey  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  -  -  i  • 

C.  H.  Sandage.  Commenting  upon  M©llipniS  GrOCGry 
the  apparent  higher  readership  of  Research  Enlaraed 


the  ads,  they  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  far  smaller  amount  of 


Memphis  —  Plans  for  a  10% 


c,,,.  -  rl  cross-section  check  of  Grocery 

S  w  ?!  all  brand,  in 


torial,  without  benefit  of  illustra¬ 
tion. 

Readership  Percentages 
Of  202  persons  interviewed. 


proximately  58  classifications  are 
now  under  way  by  the  Research 
Department  of  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Com- 


52.5%  either  saw  or  read  the  mercial  Appeal  and  Memphis 
first  ad;  39.2%  saw  or  read  the  Press-Scimitar. 
second  ad  and  55.1%  saw  or  Robert  C.  Berkeley,  promotion 
read  the  third  ad.  The  per  cent  and  research  manager,  said  Mem- 
of  those  seeing  or  reading  each  phis  findings  will  be  published  in 
editorials  was  37.6%,  mimeograph  form  around  June  15. 
26.2%,  and  26.3%,  respectively.  The  Memphis  Grocery  Distribu- 
Per^ns  interviewed  were  repre-  tion  Check  is  a  part  of  the 
sentative  of  the  income  groups  in  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  group 
the  two  cities  and  were  divided  study  made  each  year, 
into  four  income  classes.  Three  in  order  to  compile  data  in¬ 
age  groups  under  30,  30  to  50,  volved  in  the  Memphis  check,  ap- 
and  over  50— \vere  noted.  Only  proximately  five  staff  members 
36  of  the  interviewees  were  men,  spend  an  average  of  two  hours 


while  166  were  women.  per  store  making  close  to  80  calls 

Readership  of  the  first  two  ads,  over  a  two-week  period, 
and  all  of  the  editorials,  was  ■ 

'r^ci^d  Typing  instruction 

4.9%  more  women  than  men.  Urged  lOf  Printers 
Among  men,  ad  readership  was  Standard  typing  instruct 
higher  than  that  for  editorials —  apprentices  is  asked  in  a 


Urged  for  Printers 

Standard  typing  instruction  for 
apprentices  is  asked  in  a  resolu- 


52.8%  compared  to  39.8%.  The  tion  adopted  by  the  Westchester 
ad  readership  among  women  was  County  local  of  the  International 
47.9%  and  that  for  editorials  was  Typographical  Union.  The  resolu- 


'  lAds  Prove  Point 


tion,  aimed  at  training  men  to 
qualify  readily  for  teletypesetter 


The  greatest  readership  in  the  operations,  calls  on  the  ITU  Ex¬ 
age  groups  was  among  those  over  ecutive  Council  to  explore  the  ad-  ] 
50,  with  aii  average  of  54.1%  visability  of  amending  apprentice- 
seeing  or  reading  the  ads,  and  ship  laws. 


^'There’s  nothing  prettier  than  the  way  the  Des  Moines  Sando) 
Register  rovers  the  Iowa  market  of  Vh.  million  people" 

What’s  a  sunset?  Here’s  a  scene  of  rare  beauty  for  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Picture  a  bustling,  bountiful  market  of  2Vt  million  people  ^ 
with  income  of  a  smashing  5  billion  per  year.  Now,  add  owe 
paper  coverage  of  it.  The  result:  Iowa  and  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register. 

There’s  no  easier  or  better  way  to  sell  Iowa.  For  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  takes  you  into  500,000  plus  homes. 
That’s  the  best  part  of  both  parts  of  this  double-feature 
market . .  .  urban,  where  spending  tops  San  Francisco,  and 
farm,  that’s  in  a  class  by  itself.  County  coverage  in  86  out  of 
the  99  counties  is  50%  to  saturation— and  not  less  than  25% 
anywhere  else. 

You  can  see  why  only  9  other  U.S.A.  cities  have  papers  as 
large.  Milline  rate  is  a  pleasing  $1.77. 

ABC  Circulation  Soptomber  30,  1950: 

Daily,  372,133— Sunday,  536,707  » 

The  Des  Moines  RegisterandTribunI 
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New  York  Dept  stores 


in  1950 

10,700,000  lines 

in  The  News  . . .  one-quarter  of  all  Department 
store  advertising  run  in  New  York  . . .  and  i  ,284,000 
lines  more  than  the  second  paper 

THIRD  YEAR  in  excess  of  ten  million  lines  in 
this  classification 

SIXTEENTH  consecutive  year  (excepting  1944, 
newsprint  shortage)  of  leadership  in  Department 
Store  linage 

OF  THE  TWENTY-THREE  department  stores  in 
The  News,  four  in  Manhattan  and  one  in  Brooklyn 
used  more  than  one  million  lines 

BECAUSE  this  newspaper  sells  more  for  a  business 
which  keeps  the  closest  check  on  sales! 

one 

newspaper 
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Heindel  Sees  Need 
For  Better  Selling 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Madison,  Wis. — ^Louis  E.  Hein¬ 
del,  advertising  director  of  the 
Madison  Newspapers  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the 
Newspaper  A  d  - 
vertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association, 
can  figure  per¬ 
centages  with  the 
best  of  them. 

He  thinks  in 
terms  of  figures 
— linage  and 
sales — every  day, 
and  he  is  known 
for  his  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bu-  Heindel 
reau  of  Advertising's  planned  ad¬ 
vertising  program  for  retailers. 
Lou  Heindel  is  making  that  pro¬ 
gram  pay  dividends  in  Madison — 
to  the  merchants  and  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Guilty  of  Under-Selling 
“The  newspaper  industry  is 
guilty  of  under-selling,  rather  than 
over-selling,”  he  told  E&P.  That 
goes  for  retail  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  alike,  he  said. 

That’s  why  Lop  Heindel  is  so 
thoroughly  sold  on  the  Bureau’s 
“More  Profits  from  National”  pro¬ 
gram,  designed  to  sell  general  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  local  level — a  proj¬ 
ect  that  is  already  beginning  to 
roll  under  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Bureau,  NAEA  and  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

More  than  100  newspapers  have 
ordered  the  Bureau’s  “More 
Profits”  presentations,  he  said. 
“We  hope  to  have  over  50%  of 
our  membership  using  the  mate¬ 
rial  by  the  end  of  this  year.” 

Urges  Better  Selling 
As  NAEA  president,  Mr.  Hein¬ 
del  is  “solid”  for  better  selling 
at  every  level  and  classification  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Better  sell¬ 
ing,  he  recalled,  was  the  theme  nf 
NAEA  convention  in  Chicago  last 
January.  The  same  theme  applies 
In  the  day-by-day  selling  on  the 
part  of  newspapers,  he  said. 

“We  are  facing  a  new  set  of 
conditions  in  new^aper  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  declared.  “These  condi¬ 
tions  require  better  management 
and  better  selling.  Television,  for 
instance,  is  going  to  give  some  of 
us  some  fits.  The  better  prepared 
we  are.  the  better  it  will  be  for 
newspapers. 

“A  lot  of  waste  in  advertising 
can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  by 
better  planning  and  copy  in  news¬ 
papers.” 

Need  Ad  Pressure 

Turning  to  the  “More  Profits” 
program  again,  he  pointed  out 
that  in  the  food  field  alone,  dis¬ 
trict  sales  managers  are  eager 
for  more  newspaper  advertising 
support.  Advertising  pressure  at 

28 


the  local  level  is  essential  today, 
he  asserted.  Other  national  media 
can’t  give  the  district  salesmen 
the  same  “leverage”  to  move 
goods  as  do  newspapers,  he  added. 

Mr.  Heindel  said  the  reason 
Madison  Newspapers  (Wisconsin 
State  Journal  and  Capital  Times) 
are  strong  for  retail  planned  sell¬ 
ing  is  that  it  teaches  advertisers 
how  to  use  newspapers  more 
profitably.  In  the  average  city  of 
100,000  population  and  under, 
those  who  really  know  how  to  use 
advertising  can  be  counted  on  one 
hand,  he  remarked. 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  shoot  for  a  reasonable  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  for  newspaper 
advertising  and  then  provide  the 
retailer  with  the  best  selling  op¬ 
portunities,”  he  explained. 

“Advertising  must  be  timely  to 
create  reader  interest  and  to  build 
the  greatest  store  traffic.  News¬ 
papers  must  have  a  selfish  interest 
ir.  both  directions,  for  poor  or 
inadequate  advertising  results  in 
mark  downs  and  less  opportunity 
for  us  to  increase  ad  expenditures 
from  such  accounts.” 

Understands  Retailing 
Lou  Heindel  has  literally  lived 
in  the  retailers’  atmosphere  all  his 
life.  His  father  was  a  manager 
of  department  stores  in  Wisconsin 
and  Upper  Michigan.  Lou  learned 
from  his  dad,  who  “revived” 
poorly-operated  stores  and  put 
them  back  on  their  feet. 

As  a  student  at  Lawrence  Col¬ 
lege,  young  Heindel  wrote  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  at  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  and  later  worked  as  a 
department  store  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.  He 
was  born  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and 
attended  schools  in  various  com¬ 
munities  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
wherever  his  father  was  called  to 
administer  to  an  anaemic  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

He  started  his  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  career  as  a  solicitor  for 
the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press.  In 
November,  1927,  six  months  after 
joining  the  Madison  Capital 
Times,  he  was  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  director.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  until  consolidation  of  the 
advertising  departments  of  the 
Capital  Times  and  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  in  1932,  when  he  be¬ 
came  advertising  director  of  the 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc. 

3rd  'Alumnns’  to  Serve 
He  is  the  third  NAEA  presi¬ 
dent  to  claim  the  Capital  I  imes 
as  his  Alma  Mater.  Irwin  Maier, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  pub¬ 
lisher  and  former  advertising 
manager,  and  Robert  Drew,  Jour¬ 
nal  advertising  manager,  started 
their  newspaper  careers  on  the 
Capital  Times. 


Mr.  Heindel  finds  time  also  to 
take  part  in  local  civic  affairs. 
He  served  a  two-year  term  as 
president  of  the  Madison  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  as  campaign 
chairman  of  the  Madison  Red 
Cross  Chapter.  He  is  also  a  past 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

As  an  NAEA  member,  he  has 
served  as  exhibits  chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
for  five  years,  as  chairman  of  the 
Clommittee  for  the  Improvement 
of  Typography  and  Printing  Re¬ 
production,  and  three  years  as  a 
member  of  the  board,  including 
two  years  as  second  vicepresident 
and  one  year  as  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Heindel  works  closely  with 
his  sales  staff,  teaching  them  the 
techniques  of  planned  selling  and 
in  showing  them  their  monthly 
sales  potentialities.  In  Madison, 
the  newspapers  have  competition 
from  three  radio  stations. 

“One  of  the  biggest  weaknesses 
in  the  newspaper  selling  structure 
is  not  appraising  what  we  are  up 
against  until  somebody  comes 
along  and  takes  the  business  away 
from  us,”  he  said.  “That’s  why 
1951  can  be  not  only  a  critical, 
but  a  competitive  year  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Now  is  the 
time,  while  we  are  still  on  top  of 
the  heap,  to  get  our  house  in 
order.” 


2-Column  Picture  ’ 
Marks  90th  Birthday 

San  Rafael,  Calif. — ^The  Inde¬ 
pendent  -  Journal  here  celebrated 
its  90th  anniversary  March  22  by 
printing  a  two-column  cut  show¬ 
ing  page  one  of  the  Marin  County 
Journal's  volume  one,  number  one 
for  March  22,  1861. 

A  caption  told  how  the  paper 
had  grown  from  a  few  hundred 
copies  printed  on  a  hand  press  in 
1861  to  the  14,966  printed  the 
day  before  the  birthday. 

The  Independent-Journal  is  the 
result  of  a  merger  of  the  Marin 
Journal  and  the  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  1948.  The  Independ¬ 
ent  was  established  in  1899  and 
became  a  daily  in  1927,  and  the 
Journal  began  daily  publication  six 
months  before  the  merger. 

The  newspaper  meantime  is  put¬ 
ting  finishing  touches  on  an  ex¬ 
panded  building  and  printing 
plant.  Roy  A.  Brown  is  publish¬ 
er.  Wishard  A.  Brown  is  business 
manager,  and  Jack  Craemer  is 
managing  editor. 

■ 

Big  Easter  Egg  Hunt 

Dallas — ^Thousands  of  Dallas 
youngsters  romped  through  20 
parks  Saturday,  March  24,  in 
quest  of  nearly  100,000  candy 
Easter  eggs  in  the  22nd  annual 
Times  Herald  Easter  Egg  Hunt. 
The  event  was  inaugurated  in 
1924  by  the  late  publisher,  Edwin 
J.  Kiest. 


Red  Feather  PR 
Under  New  Directors 

Red  Feather  public  relations  is 
under  new  management  in  the 
(Community  Chests  and  Councils 
of  America,  Inc. 

Richard  Borden,  onetime  Hearst 
Magazines  sales  supervisor,  has 
succeeded  Alex  Osborn  agency- 
man,  as  chairman  of  the  Red 
Feather’s  National  PR  Advisory 
Committee. 

Henry  Weber,  who  got  into 
Chest  work  after  being  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  in  several  cities, 
has  become  Red  Feather  PR  di¬ 
rector,  succeeding  Bent  Taylor, 
who  held  the  job  12  years  and 
now  is  executive  director  of  the 
United  Defense  Fund. 


REELS' 

wMi  B 


\j0IIES  .raiSKJNS 

...the  only  instantan¬ 
eous  and  entiroly  auto¬ 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
control. 

...  entirely  mechanical 
—responds  instantly  to 
''red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PUINFKID,  NEW  JERSEY 


Advertising  is  bought  ’ 
by  the^^Jof 
executives  who  plan 
[fflJ^Mstrategy 
and  tables. 

Printers’  Ink  is 
read  by  the  whole 
marketing  group 
of  advertising,  manage 
ment,  sales  and 
agency  executives 
who  are  the  leading 
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'We  were  going  to  change  it,  sir . . .  but  since  you* re 
also  a  big  advertising  man,  we  thought , , 


Digested  these  facts,  recently?  More  and 
more  and  more . .  .Cincinnati  is  a  morning- 
newspaper  town !  Today,  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  has  the  largest  combined  city 
and  retail  trading  zone  circulation  of 
any  Cincinnati  daily. 

RtprtsenftJ  by  Motnuy,  Rtgsn  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


} 
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42  Stores  Run 
Over  2,000,000 
Lines  in  Dailies 


St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
and  Post-Dispatch,  Dey  Brothers 
&  Co.  in  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Journal  and  American,  La¬ 
Salle  &  Koch  in  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade,  T.  Eaton  in  the  Toronto 


Ad  Readership 
Counts  on  More 
Than  Position 


Times.  A  Laramies  grocery  ad 
pulled  a  score  of  79  women,  64 
for  men  in  the  clean,  bold  copy 
category. 

Addition  of  a  recipe  section  to 
coffee  copy  added  readership  and 


Forty-two  stores  in  the  United  and  Joro/i/o  Me-  Francisco  —  Dailies  are  brought  the  cost  per  reader  under 

States  and  Canada  ran  more  than  Straus^Hirshbwg  continuing  to  improve  their  ser-  mark,  he  reported. 

2,000,000  lines  of  advertising  copy  Vmdi-  gdjtorial  techniques  Well-edited  food  pages  are  adding 

’  au.v,n,iaiiig  vupy  Cator-Telegram.  -  _ ....j;..  i...  ti _  tr»  rpaH<>rchin  of  fond  ennv.  Mr. 


m  any  one  newspaper  in  their  — - - -  ,  as  a  result  ot  studies  by  Home-  . . 

cities  in  1950.  m  i  i  Daily  Newspapers,  says  Lo-  Hays  said. 

The  Media  Records  compila-  RotOllOrS  Tolcl  .^ays,  general  manager,  re-  Swim  Suits  StiU  Pull 

tion  lists  34  individual  newspapers  ^  ii  m  porting  on  the  sixth  annual  reader-  Some  basic  techniques  do  not 

carrying  these  giant  retail  ac-  Tq  S0II  StOlTOS  survey' conducted  in  the  Far  change,  Mr.  Hayes  confessed, 

counts.  Several  carry  more  than  ^  ^  West.  producing  a  full  page  swim  suit 

one.  Rojoyo  On  the  editorial  side,  local  news  advertisement  placed  in  1947  in 

Topping  the  linage  record  is  continues  first  in  readership.  Lo-  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star -Free 

Rich’s,  which  ran  4,001,008  lines  Atlanta,  Ga. — Retailers  should  cal,  illustrated  features  are  second  Press  which  holds  the  highest 
of  copy  in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  adopt  a  policy  of  strong  institu-  and  local  columns  continue  to  out-  readership  score  made  in  the  six 

Journal  and  Constitution  (E  &  S),  fional  advertising  and  rely  on  puH  national  columnists,  he  re-  annual  surveys.  In  this  case,  the 

and  close  behind  is  the  O’Neill  manufacturers  to  do  more  product  ported.  76  score  of  men  readers  helped 

store,  which  ran  3,943,627  lines  in  promotion  at  the  local  level.  Dr.  advertisers,  copy,  product  greatly  to  bolster  the  average 

the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  C.  H.  Sandage,  professor  of  ad-  are  'more  important  score,  he  observed.  The  ad  had 

(E&S),  which  also  carried  2,-  vertising.  University  of  Illinois,  position  Clean  copy  pulls  five  illustrations  of  swim -suited 

418,622  lines  from  Polskys.  advocated  here  recently  at  Emory  Hav«  observed  show-  girk.  Women’s  readership  scored 


as  a  result  of  studies  by  Home-  *0  readership  of  food  copy,  Mr. 
town  Daily  Newspapers,  says  Lo-  Hays  said, 
ren  Hays,  general  manager,  re-  Swim  Suits  StiU  Pull 

porting  on  the  sixth  annual  reader-  basic  techniques  do  not 

ship  survey' conducted  in  the  Far  change,  Mr.  Hayes  confessed. 
West.  producing  a  full  page  swim  suit 

On  the  editorial  side,  local  news  advertisement  placed  in  1947  in 
continues  first  in  readership.  Lo-  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star -Free 


18,622  lines  from  Polskys.  advocated  here  recently  at  Emor 

Gimbels  advertising  in  the  Mil-  University  Advertising  Institute. 


waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  (E&S) 


ocated  nere  recently  at  Emory  observed,  show-  girk. 

'versity  Advertising  Institute  ■  jbe  contrasting  scores  obtained  an  86. 
It  m^ht  ^  hoped  that  retail-  jbe  Everett  Higl 


Highest  score  of  automobile 


amounted  to  3,845.050  lines,  frs  m  the  future  would  devote  a  (Wasb.)  Herald,  Glendale  (Calif.)  copy  readership  during  the  series 
Others  in  the  3,000,000-line  brae-  larger  portion  of  their  advertising  News-Press,  Lewiston  (Ida.)  Trib-  of  surveys  was  a  56  for  men  made 
ket  were:  Davison-Paxon  in  the  dollars  to  building  meaning  into  iMramie  (Wyo  )  Republcan-  by  Nash  in  an  illustrated  ad  in 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  Iheir  own  name  and  less  to  the  Boomerang  and  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  the  Everett  Herald. 

Jordan  Marsh  in  the  Boston  promotion  of  specific  product  _ ^ _ _ _ 

(Mass.)  Herald  (M&S),  Wm.  H.  brands,”  suggested  Dr.  Sandage.  — — — — - - 

Block  &  Co.  in  the  Indianapolis  Retailers  think  direct  consumer  - 

(Ind.)  Star  (M&S),  Schusters  in  advertising  by  manufacturers  is  _ _ 

the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Bam-  sood  and  should  be  continued,  he  T  "O  rr  1  ■  H 

berger  &  Co.  in  the  Newark  stated,  based  on  interviews  with  DllliCLlO  - H - H - 

(N.  J.)  News  (E&S),  D.  H.  merchants  in  three  Midwestern  __|B_ _ ■ - 

Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.  and’  Maison  communities.  TATI. 

Blanche,  Ltd.  in  the  New  Orleans  “Retailers  would  rather  operate  vV  llOlGSCliSrS  QIICL  ■  ■ 

Retailers  AGREE 


(La.)  Times  Picayune  &  States  o"  narrower  margins  and  have 
(M&S).  manufacturers  do  the  job  of  stim- 

10,000,000  by  One  Store  ®  ^  ^  5 

I  L  .  .  products  rather  than  have  higher 

JordM  Mareh  ^n  a  total  in  ex-  margins  and  have  to  do  the  brand 

cess  of  10,000,(W0  lines  in  the  selling  job  themselves,”  he  said. 
Boston  Globe,  Herald,  Traveler,  “jbey  do  not  even  want  coopera- 
-  ___  „„„ ,.  tive  advertising  to  diminish  the 

^e  over-2,000,000-line  users  amount  of  direct  advertising  done 
include  also:  ;^veman,  Joseph  &  by  manufacturers.” 
p)eb  and  m  the  Birming-  sajj  go%  of  the  merchants 

•  interviewed  said  some  of  their 

c  D  ¥  suppliers  offer  co-op  ad  contracts; 

r.  K.  L^ras  &  C«.  m  the  Co-  two-thirds  said  they  did  some  co- 

lumbm  (O.)  Citizen  and  Colum-  operative  advertising;  only  about 
bus  Dispatch.  Harris  &  Co.  and  one-half,  however,  said  they  spent 
Sanger  Bros,  in  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  as  much  money  for  cooperative 
News,  ^nger  Bros,  in  the  Dallas  advertising  as  was  available  from 
Times-Herald,  Rike-Kumler  Co.  manufacturers. 

1“  Ifi®  “In  general,  the  retailers  were 

troit  (Mich.)  News.  divided  in  their  attitude  toward 

Also  Foley  Bros,  in  the  Houston  cooperative  advertising,”  he  said. 
(Tex.)  Post,  L.  S.  Ayers  Co.  in  “Some  thought  it  was  all  right  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  The  Broad-  large  but  not  for  small  retailers, 
way.  Bullocks  and  May  Co.  in  the  One  large  retailer  used  cooperative 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Gold-  advertising,  but  would  like  to  see 
smiths  and  Lowenstein  &  Bros,  in  all  such  contracts  discontinued.” 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  ■ 

Appeal,  Boston  Store  in  the  Mil-  Church  Publicitv 
waukee  Journal,  Dayton  C^.  in  «  u  I  H  J  J 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  ifOPhy  IS  Awarded 
Tribune,  Dupuis  and  T.  Eaton  Co.  San  Diego  —  The  San  Diego 


Trophy  Is  Awarded 


Tribune,  Dupuis  and  T.  Eaton  Co.  San  Diego  —  The  San  Diego 
in  the  Montreal  La  Presse,  T.  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  has 
Eaton  in  the  Montreal  Star  (E)  been  given  the  San  Diego  Council 


and  Standard  (S). 


of  Churches’  first  community  serv- 


Also  Harvey  &  Co.  in  the  Nash-  ice  award  for  aid  in  “improving 
ville  Tennessean,  Brandeis  Stores  the  climate  in  which  the  church 
in  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Her-  can  operate  in  San  Diego.” 
aid.  Block  &  Kuhl  in  the  Peoria  The  papers  were  cited  for  allot- 
(111.)  Journal  Star,  Meier  &  Frank  ting  2,000  inches  of  space  in  the 
in  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  last  eight  months  to  church  activi- 
Miller  &  Rhoads  and  Thalhimers  ties.  The  trophy  was  received  by 
in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  William  Shea,  associate  publisher 
Dispatch,  Famous  Barr  Co.  in  the  and  general  manager. 


78%  of  Food  Wholesalers  and  Manufacturers' 
Representatives  name  newspaper  advertising  as  first  choice 
for  a  promotion  in  this  market. 

'A'  at  the  same  time 

80%  of  Independent  Grocery  Retailers  also  select 
newspaper  advertising  as  their  first  choice. 

Both  groups  know  that 

if  you  sell  the  News  readers  you  sell  the  whole  Buffalo  marktl 
of  over  1,400,000  people.  j 

from  a  recent  survey;  write  for  your  copy. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  ond  fwblitKor 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notiofiot  KoprtMntotivot 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  j 
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jor  excellence  of  newspaper 

content  in  special  fields 


The  “Vesta”  Award  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute  “for  the  best  food  pages  published 
in  1950  in  any  daily  newspaper  in  cities  of 
500,000  or’more.”  (Presented  to  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  in  New  York,  Oct.  12,  1950) 


Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association  “for  outstanding  and  color¬ 
ful  presentation  of  food  news.”  (Presented  to 
The  Journal  in  Chicago,  March  19,  1951) 


Annual  Dorothy  Dawe  Award  of  the  Ameri-  Publishers’  Ad  Club  Book  Reviewers  Award 

can  Furniture  Mart  Association  “for  the  most  “for  the  best  criticism  and  news  of  books 

distinguished  news  and  feature  presentation  among  all  newspapers  of  200,000  to  500,000  cir- 

in  home  furnishings  appearing  in  any  news-  culation.”  (Presented  to  The  Milwaukee  Jour- 

paper.”  (Presented  at  Chicago,  Jan.  8,  1951)  nal  in  New  York,  March  7,  1951) 

These  awards  tor  editorial  excellence  explain  in  part  a  still 
bigger  prize  received  by  The  Journal  in  1950— the  All-Adver¬ 
tiser”  Award  of  the  largest  volume  of  advertising  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  newspaper  in  any  year. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
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ANA  Members  Told 
Afternoon  TV  Gains 


^lien. 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

During  the  closing  hours  of  the 
42nd  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va.  March  30,  a 
session  on  radio-tv  was  closed  to 
the  press,  but  copies  of  some  talks 
were  later  distributed. 

James  E.  Hanna,  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  said  the  availability 
of  women  to  television  during  the 
afteroon  period  now  seems  to  be 
well  established. 

“We  still  have  only  the  bare 
bones  of  a  beginning  with  regard 
to  morning  periods,”  be  said. 
“The  developing  pattern  in  day¬ 
time  tv  shows  no  radical  departure 
from  the  radio  tradition  with  re¬ 
gards  to  show  types — except  that 
the  higher  dollar  cost  of  tv  is 
bringing  into  the  picture  more 
participating  programs  than  in  ra¬ 
dio — programs  in  which  different 
advertisers  each  buy  a  segment.” 

High  Dollar  Cost 
Mr.  Hanna  reminded  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  the  dollar  cost  of  day¬ 
time  tv  will  also  be  high  com¬ 
pared  to  radio.  “It  is  also  higher 
than  radio  on  the  basis  of  cost  per 
thousand  delivered  advertising  im¬ 
pressions,”  Mr.  Hanna  said.  “The 
studies  we  have  been  making  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  cost  per  thousand 
is  still  about  three  to  four  times 
greater  than  cost  per  thousand  for 
daytime  radio.” 

Mr.  Hanna  pointed  out  that  if 
tv  cuts  sharply  into  the  audience 
of  daytime  radio  programs,  as  it 
has  at  night,  the  gap  in  cost  per 
thousand  may  narrow  quickly. 

Mistaken  Reductions 
In  a  talk  on  sales  results  from 
tv,  Samuel  G.  Barton,  president. 
Industrial  Surveys  Co.,  Inc.,  said 
he  had  seen  many  cases  when  an 
advertiser  mistakenly  has  reduced 
his  other  advertising  expenditures 
and  gone  heavily  into  television 
with  what  “amounts  to  an  effort 
to  make  good  customers  out  of 
families  who  because  of  their  lo¬ 
cation  or  characteristics  are  his¬ 
torically  light  or  non-users  of  the 
kind  of  conunodity  to  be  sold.” 

In  these  cases,  Mr.  Barton  con¬ 
tinued,  “television  has  performed 
no  miracles,  and  while  the  adver¬ 
tisers*  brand  share  has  been  in¬ 
creased  in  the  tv  homes,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  share  of  a  negligible 
market  is  still  a  negligible  result.” 

Members  of  the  ANA  Radio 
&  Television  Steering  Committee, 
at  a  fast  press  conference,  revealed 
that  a  discussion  period  (the  part 
that  was  rigidly  closed  to  the 
press)  fell  flat  when  the  audience 
failed  to  ask  questions. 

Radio  Time  Values 
C^ies  of  an  ANA  study  of  de¬ 
clining  radio  time  values  were 
issued  to  the  press  and  accom¬ 


panied  by  a  statement  from  ANA 
President  Paul  West.  In  part,  Mr. 
West  said:  ‘This  report  is  a  man¬ 
ifestation  of  the  fact  that  the 
customers  of  radio  today  are  re¬ 
studying  radio  values  in  the  light 
of  changing  conditions. 

Incorrect  Interpretation 

“It  should  be  made  clear,”  he 
said,  “that  the  interpretation  made 
of  this  study  in  some  quarters  is 
not  the  right  one,  namely,  that  it 
is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  buy¬ 
ers  to  knock  down  radio  rates.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  determined 
and  we  believe  an  intelligent  effort 
to  help  get  established  some  long- 
needed  basic  facts  to  enable  all 
of  us  to  better  evaluate  the  me¬ 
dium.” 

Pointing  out  that  advertisers  are 
faced  with  the  inescapable  fact 
that  they  can  stretch  their  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  only  so  far,  Mr. 
West  said  that  increases  in  costs 
of  radio  “as  well  as  in  all  media,” 
mean  that  “advertisers  and  the 
radio  medium  owners  have  the 
responsibility  of  reviewing  radio 
values  in  the  light  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  television.” 

Survey  of  Ratings  Urged 

Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  told  how  it  had  asked  ANA 
members  to  write  letters  to  both 
the  ANA  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters  in  an  effort  to  get 
some  action  on  radio  ratings. 
They  said  a  contemplated  one- 
year  survey  and  analysis  of  rat¬ 
ings  would  cost  $140,000. 

■ 

Sports  Writers  Assist 
In  Packard  Promotion 

Detroit — Sports  writers  are 
participating  in  a  new  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.  promotion  the 
Packard  Sports  Library,  which  will 
be  composed  of  monthly  digest- 
size  books  on  sports  subjects.  They 
will  be  mailed  to  more  than  500,- 
000  Packard  owners  and  others. 

The  May  issue  features  “Base¬ 
ball’s  Immortal  Outfields”  by  Dan 
Daniel,  baseball  editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 

Others  on  the  editorial  board 
will  be  Joe  Palmer,  turf  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Leo  Fischer,  sports  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald- Ameri¬ 
can;  Fred  Russell,  sports  editor  of 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  Bill 
Fox,  sports  editor,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News;  Rut^  Samuelsen, 
sports  editor,  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News;  Harry  Grayson,  sports 
editor  of  the  NEA  Service;  Flem 
Hall,  sports  editor.  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  and  Ben  C. 
Robinson,  outdoor  expert  and 
author. 


50  Years  Ago  —  Col.  Conde 
Hamlin,  general  manager  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
said  6,347  sets  of  car.oons  were 
received  in  a  contest  among  read¬ 
ers  to  pick  the  10  best  cartoons 
published  in  February.  The  grand 
prize:  $25. 

From  The  Fourth  Estate 

*  *  * 

30  Years  Ago  —  The  Tel-U- 
Where  Bureau,  a  plan  to  link  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  local  dealers, 
was  opened  in  Boston,  its  promot¬ 
ers  hoping  that  eventually  there 
will  be  one  in  every  city  of  70,000 
population  and  over. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
*  *  * 

10  Years  Ago  —  A  photo-elec¬ 
tric  machine  which  produces  half¬ 
tones  on  celluloid  (the  property 

of  G.  Washington,  Jr.  of  New 
Jersey)  may  be  marketed  com¬ 
mercially  this  year. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 


. . .  ^ow 

This  Week  —  Fairchild  Scan-A- 
Graver  clinics  are  being  set  up  for 
editors  and  others  using  the  more 
than  500  photo-electric  machines 
now  turning  out  plastic  engravings 
for  newspapers  across  the  country. 
■ 

MEs  Are  Golfers 

Dallas — ^Two  of  the  five  new 
members  of  the  Dallas  Golf  As¬ 
sociation’s  board  of  directors  are 
James  M.  Chambers,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  and  Felix  McKnight,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 


^prd 
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•  Last  year  retailers  de¬ 
voted  more  newspaper 
linage  to  DICKIES  than 
to  any  other  work 
clothes. 

•  DICKIES  newspaper 
mat  service  has  again 
been  offered  to  more 
than  9|000  dealers. 

•  DICKIES  are  con¬ 
stantly  urging  retailers 
to  tie-in  with  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO 
SOLICIT  DICKIES  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  YOUR  COMMU¬ 
NITY  TO  GET  THIS  IM¬ 
PORTANT  LINAGE. 

Write  us  if  you  doWt  locate 
a  local  DICKIES  dealer. 
Write  us  for  a  copy  of 
DICKIES  mi  mat  service 
proof  book. 


WILLIAMSON-DICKIE 

manufacturing  company 

509  W  VICKERY 
FORT  V/ORTH  1,  TEXAS 
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TO 

AL- 

iU- 

IM- 


Can  you  name  these  blonde  beauties? 


Gentlemen  have  preferred  them  for  years! 


They’ve  been  lauded  and  applauded  on  stage  and  screen. 
Their  lovely  faces  have  been  caught  by  thousands  of  cam¬ 
eras.  They’ve  stared  at  you  from  countless  newspaper  and 
magazine  pages.  But  did  you  realty  recognize  Marilyn  Mil¬ 
ler,  Lillian  Gish  and  Lillian  Russell?  Or  could  you  only 
name  Dagwood’s  delightful  spouse? 


It’s  Blondie,  of  course!  And  she’s  one  blonde  you  met— 
in  the  comics! 


But  you  are  not  alone.  Every  Sunday  morning,  some 
18  million  adults  (and  their  youngsters)  settle  down  to 
follow  Blondie’s  latest  adventure  in  PUCK,  the  only  na¬ 
tional  comic  weekly. 


She’s  one  Sunday  caller  that  is  welcomed  warmly, 
eagerly,  week  after  week.  And  so  are  Maggie  and  Jiggs, 
Popeye,  Little  Iodine,  Donald  Duck  (and  now  Hopalong 
Cassidy!)  and  all  the  other  beloved  PUCK  characters!  It 
wouldn’t  be  Sunday  without  them! 


It’s  hard  to  measure  the  warmth  of  a  welcome  in  cold 
statistics.  But  look  at  these  proven  facts:  4  out  of  5  adults 
read  comics.  Advertising  in  PUCK  gets  more  readers  per 
dollar.  Identical  copy  gets  3  to  5  times  more  thorough  read¬ 
ers  in  PUCK  than  in  top  weekly  magazines.  (Starch) 
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Outstandingly  successful  firms  like  National  Carbon  Co., 
Thos.  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  and 
others  have,  for  years,  been  consistent  users  of  space  in 
PUCK,  The  Comic  Weekly. 


How  to  Sell  an  Invisible  Product! 


Visking  Corporation,  makers  of  a  frankfurter  casing 
that  is  removed  before  the  product  reaches  consumers, 
had  the  difficult  task  of  "selling  something  that  wasn’t 
there."  But  they  did  it!  With  Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly 
and  Sunday  comics  as  sole  media  in  urban  areas,  Visk¬ 
ing  Corporation  reports:  frankfurter  sales  greatly  in¬ 
creased;  72%  of  America’s  frankfurters  now  cooked  in 
Viskinsr  casings;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lines  of 
packers,  chain  store  and  retail  tie-in  advertising  plus 
millions  of  store  displays  used. 


THE  CONIC  WEEKIY 


rfc*  Only  NATIONAL  Comic  Wookly  —  A  Hoont  Publication 
63  Votoy  St.,  N.  Y.,  Hoartt  Bldg.,  Cfiicogo,  406  Hoartt  Bldg.,  Son  Francisco 
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NPA  RESTRICTION 

THERE  IS  a  price  restriction  placed  by  the 

National  Production  Authority  on  “Main¬ 
tenance,  Repair  and  Operating  Supplies”  that 
will  cause  trouble  for  newspapers  unless  a 
corrective  or  exempting  amendment  is 
adopted. 

NPA  Regulation  4  issued  on  Feb.  27  pro¬ 
vides  as  follows: 

Establishes  priorities  for  maintenance,  re¬ 
pair  and  operating  supplies  and  capital  ad¬ 
ditions  (costing  $750  or  less)  needed  by  busi¬ 
nesses,  government  agencies  and  public  or 
private  institutions  but  makes  use  of  priori¬ 
ties  voluntary.  It  directs  that  symbol  “DO- 
97”  together  with  the  phrase  “Certified  under 
NPA  Regulation  4”  must  be  used  on  all  pri¬ 
ority  orders  for  MRO  or  minor  capital  addi¬ 
tions.  It  limits  such  priority  orders  to  100% 
of  MRO  costs  in  calendar  or  fiscal  year  1950. 

It  limits  quarterly  expenditures  for  priority 
orders  to  25%  of  expenditures  during  cal¬ 
endar  or  fiscal  year.  .  .  .  Specifies  that  pro¬ 
visions  of  Regulation  4  are  automatically 
binding  for  the  balance  of  the  year  on  anyone 
who  uses  priority  ratings  for  MRO. 

A  number  of  suppliers  of  important  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  zinc,  repair  parts  for  ma¬ 
chinery  and  wire  for  tying  newspapers  are 
already  asking  for  rating  DO-97  before  they 
fill  orders,  according  to  E&P’s  information. 
It  is  believed  that  more  manufacturers  will 
make  demands  for  it  as  they  become  aware 
of  it.  According  to  the  regulation,  once  the 
priority  is  used  it  must  be  continued  on  all 
MRO  orders  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  newsprint  and  ink  which  ac¬ 
tually  are  incorporated  into  the  newspaper. 

Without  an  exemption  for  newspapers,  this 
regulation  could  easily  curtail  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  and  the  production  of 
newspapers  which  are  not  so  restricted  in 
any  other  ruling. 

The  “joker,”  of  course,  in  in  the  provision 
limiting  priority  orders  to  “100%  of  costs  in 
calendar  or  fiscal  1950.” 

The  circulations  of  many  newspapers  have 
increased  and  the  advertising  volume  of  most 
of  them  has  gone  up.  This  requires  more 
zinc,  more  repair  parts,  more  wire,  more 
mats,  more  of  everything. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  cost  of  most  items 
has  increased  over  last  year.  If  newspapers 
were  using  the  same  quantities  as  a  year  ago, 
they  would  be  forced  to  reduce  consumption 
because  of  the  regulation  on  cost.  Now  that 
they  are  using  considerably  more  they  would 
have  to  cut  back  still  further. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  few  prices  paid  by 
one  newspaper:  zinc  ran  from  30‘/i  to  40 
cents  a  pound  in  1950  and  is  now  49  cents; 
mats  were  23  cents  each  and  are  now  24 
cents;  rope  was  3 1  cents  a  pound  average  and 
is  now  39  cents;  kraft  paper  for  wrapping 
went  from  8.3  cents  a  pound  to  16  cents  and 
is  now  18  Vi  cents.  Prices  for  components  of 
type  metal:  tin  went  from  $74.75  per  100 
weight  to  $182;  lead  from  $10.50  to  $17  per 
100  weight;  antimony  from  $25.50  to  $33  per 
100  weight  in  1950  and  is  now  $43. 

Supposedly,  exceptions  could  be  applied 
for  but  any  value  of  this  machinery  is  vi¬ 
tiated  by  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  time- 
consuming  effort  and  newspapers  must  be 
aware  of  their  positions  early  enough  in  each 
quarter  in  order  to  get  the  exception.  Also, 
with  hundreds  o.f  papers  appealing  on  dozens 


Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity',  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth. — 1.  Corinthians,  XIII;  6. 


of  items  this  could  become  a  strangling  bot¬ 
tleneck. 

What  is  needed  is  an  amendment  to  the 
NPA  regulations  declaring  newspapers  as  an 
essential  industry  as  they  were  in  World  War 
II.  Certainly,  newspapers  are  as  necessary 
now  as  an  information  link  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  as  they  were  then. 

Newspapers  individually  and  collectively 
should  go  to  Washington  to  straighten  out  this 
kink  in  the  regulations  before  it  gets  any 
later. 

"OmCIAL"  ARTICLES 

SENATOR  Estes  Kefauver’s  series  of  articles 
which  began  in  this  week’s  issue  of  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  raises  again  the  question 
of  the  responsibility  of  elected  and  appointed 
representatives  in  reporting  to  the  people. 

Private  memoirs  are  one  thing.  Reports  on 
official  proceedings  in  which  these  men  hap¬ 
pened  to  participate  are  something  else. 

The  question  hasn’t  arisen  since  the  closing 
days  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  when 
Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  authored  a  seven- 
page  article  for  Reader’s  Digest  analyzing  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  agreements  and  making  a 
plea  on  their  behalf.  And  when  Harry  Hop¬ 
kins,  then  the  President’s  chief  advisor,  wrote 
an  article  for  American  Magazine  discussing 
postwar  military  training. 

Whether  these  articles,  and  others  like 
them,  are  written  for  personal  profit  is  beside 
the  point. 

They  represent  official  attitudes  which 
should  not  be  confined  to  such  a  small  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  reading  public  as  the  circulation 
of  one  magazine. 

In  Senator  Kefauver’s  case  the  copyright 
line  is  his  own.  But  his  articles  portend  to 
tell  what  the  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  found  out  in  its  almost  a  year  of  public 
and  executive  hearings.  The  first  article  even 
draws  snatches  of  quotes  from  the  official 
record  of  executive  sessions. 

All  this  is  being  done  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  which  he  is  chairman  has  written  or 
presented  its  report  to  Congress. 

There  will  be  some  who  contend  that  the 
Senator’s  conclusions  in  the  article  are  his 
own  and  not  necessarily  those  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  That  may  be  true. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  whatever 
conclusions  or  whatever  knowledge  he  may 
have  about  crime  and  corruption  in  the 
United  States,  he  obtained  through  his  offi¬ 
cial  capacity  as  a  Senator,  an  elected  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  pronouncements  of 
this  kind  should  be  public  property  made 
available  to  everyone  and  not  to  a  limited 
few. 


AN  ABSURD  PROPOSAL 

THE  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  has  recommended  a 
“heavy  tax”  of  20%  on  advertising  as  “one 
of  the  most  desirable  excise  taxes  that  could 
be  levied.”  The  report  says  that  “this  is  ob¬ 
viously  not  the  time  to  whip  up  inflation  fur¬ 
ther  by  stimulating  consumer  buying,  nor  is 
it  a  time  for  making  still  worse  the  already 
grave  shortage  of  so  vital  and  critical  a  ma¬ 
terial  as  newsprint  or  woodpulp.”  It  further 
says  that  “a  heavy  tax  currently  imposed” 
.may  have  a  variety  of  results  among  which 
would  be  discontinuance  of  some  types  of 
products  for  the  duration;  reduction  of  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising;  reduction  of  advertising 
rates  by  the  various  media;  and  if  people  buy 
less  because  of  reduced  volume  of  advertising 
a  reduction  of  inflationary  pressures.” 

The  committee  had  to  go  all  the  way  back 
to  “5  years  of  the  Civil  War  decade”  to  find 
as  a  precedent  a  3%  tax  on  gross  receipts 
from  newspaper  advertising.  It  could  find 
nothing  on  which  to  base  its  argument  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  n  days  when  no  such 
tax  was  found  necessary  and  when  inflation¬ 
ary  pressures  were  certainly  more  excessive 
than  they  are  today. 

It  seems  obvious  to  us  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  “planners”  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  for  things  on  which  to  blame  inflation 
in  order  to  shift  the  blame  for  their  own  lack 
of  guts  and  irresponsibility  in  facing  up  to 
the  problem  of  the  relation  of  wages  to  prices. 

Fortunately,  some  Senators  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  lost  no  time  in  blasting 
the  proposal.  It  warrants  similar  treatnMnt 
from  all  the  Senators. 

A  20%  tax  on  all  advertising  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  even  one  year  would  have  such  a  de¬ 
vastating  impact  on  our  economy,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  our  communications  media,  that  it  is 
doubtful  they  would  ever  recover. 

This  nation  is  not  engaged  in  a  “total  war” 
and  its  economy  has  not  been  converted  to  a 
war  economy  or  even  a  total  defense  econ¬ 
omy.  Civilian  goods  are  still  being  produced 
in  practically  all  lines  and  in  very  few  of 
them  are  there  any  shortages.  In  other  words, 
the  “pipelines  of  distribution”  are  full  and 
the  “flow”  must  be  maintained. 

If  a  20%  tax  on  advertising  were  to  reduce 
selling  efforts  by  anywhere  near  that  amount 
the  loss  in  sales  to  many  companies  now 
geared  to  full  production  would  lead  only  to 
bankruptcy. 

If  a  20%  tax  on  advertising  were  to  mean 
even  a  10  or  15%  loss  in  revenue  to  media 
it  is  doubtful  that  many  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio  stations  could  survive.  And 
rather  than  depress  their  rates  it  would  tend 
to  raise  them. 

Certainly,  if  by  “reduction  of  inflationary 
pressures”  the  “planners”  nneant  bankruptcy 
and  unemployment  right  down  to  the  retail 
level,  then  they  are  right.  We  can’t  under¬ 
stand  how  anyone  in  Washington  or  else¬ 
where,  who  has  any  comprehension  of  what 
advertising  has  done  for  this  country  and 
what  it  means  to  the  daily  flow  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  could  put  forth  such  a 
proposal. 

We  believe  wiser  heads  will  prevail  in 
Washington.  But  rather  than  leave  that  to 
mere  chance,  they  ought  to  be  alerted  by 
everyone  with  access  to  a  telephone  or  a 
telegraph  wire. 
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become  retail  advertising  manager  served  as  a  Manila  correspondent, 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press.  has  returned  to  the  New  York 

Leo  P.  Doyle,  business  man-  staff  of  the  AP. 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News,  Harold  F.  Kierce,  Jersey  City 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  reporter, 

the  Cleveland  has  been  appointed  director  of 

Community  public  relations  for  the  city  at  a 

C  h  e  s  t’s  largest  salary  of  $5,000. 

campaign  divis-  j  Miss  Trudy  Prokop  has  been 

ion  in  charge  of  1  fj  named  food  editor  of  the  Phila~ 

900  solicitors.  A  T  delphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

veteran  of  20  N  o  r  M  a  n  H  o  w  a  R  D,  former 

years  of  volun-  court  house  reporter  for  the  Co- 

teer  campaigning  lumbds  Ohio  State  Journal,  has 

for  the  Chest,  been  transferred  to  city  hall  and 

Mr.  Doyle  is  a  James  H.  Speckman,  who  has 

former  president  been  assisting  Howard  Thomp- 

of  the  Cleveland  son  in  covering  the  CHiio  State 

Ad  Club.  Leo  P.  Doyle  Legislature,  is  taking  over  the 

Martin  Crotts,  formerly  of  court  house  beat, 
the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Douglas  Bradley,  for  the  last 
Courier,  and  Miss  Arden  Bouis-  year  managing  editor  of  the  La 
SEAU,  teth  University  of  North  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer 
Carolina  graduates,  are  additions  and  formerly  editor  of  a  Cana- 
to  the  display  advertising  staff  of  dian  national  weekly,  has  been 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor  of  forial  Association.  i 

the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scim-  Gershon  Agron,  editor  of  the  ' 
itar,  has  been  given  an  award  by  Jerusalem  Post,  English-language  ' 
the  Memphis  Urban  League  for  daily  in  Israel,  and  currently  di- 
“outstanding  courage  and  leader-  rector  of  Information  of  the  gov- 
ship  in  journalism  and  civic  proj-  ernment  of  Israel,  is  visiting  New 
ects — for  his  enlightened  attitude  York, 
toward  Negro  affairs  as  exempli- 
fied  in  the  pages  of  the  Press-  .i.  tj  • 

Scimitar,  which  under  his  direc-  On  thG  BusinSSS  Side 
tion  has  emblazoned  truth  and 

justice  and  transcended  the  differ-  Gordon  Glassman,  former 
ence  of  race,  creed  and  color.”  classified  advertising  manager,  Og- 
Dr.  Louis-Philippe  Roy,  editor  den  (Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner, 
of  L’ Action  Catholique,  Quebec  now  heads  that  newspaper’s  en- 
daily  newspaper,  has  had  con-  graving  department, 
ferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Com-  John  .R.  Barry,  who  for  the 
mander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gre-  last  16  years  has  served  in  execu-  ' 
gory  the  Great  by  Pope  Pius  XII.  tive  positions  with  advertiser, 
Carl  R.  Hofferbert,  executive  agency  and  retail  firms,  has  joined 
editor  of  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Bureau 
Times  and  former  editor  and  man-  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  as  an  ac- 
aging  editor,  has  been  appointed  count  executive, 
general  manager  of  the  newspaper,  Kenneth  W.  Carrithers,  who 
it  was  announced  by  Curtis  De-  has  served  as  assistant  circulation 
Lamar,  publisher.  manager  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub-  Newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
lisher  of  the  New-  York  Times,  circulation  manager  of  the 
will  give  the  commencement  ad-  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail.  He 
dress  at  Vanderbilt  University,  started  with  the  Peoria  Journal  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  10.  1936  as  a  district  manager. 

R.  Royal  H.  Ray,  chairman  of  B.  Ellis  Service,  business  man- 
the  department  of  advertising  of  ager  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Syracuse  University,  has  been  Globe-Times,  has  been  named 
elected  president  of  the  Advertis-  general  manager,  it  was  an- 
ing  and  Sates  Club  of  Syracuse,  nounced  by  Rolland  L.  Adams, 
B.  H.  Bidder,  president  of  the  president  and  publisher.  Mr. 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  Service  has  been  with  the  com- 
and  Dispatch,  is  a  guest  this  week  pimy  since  1936  and  served  as 
at  the  Royal  Netherlands  Indus-  business  manager  for  the  last  two 
tries  Fair  at  Utrecht,  Holland.  years.  He  has  been  in  the  news- 
McHenry  Browne,  business  paper  business  for  21  years  and 
manager  for  the  last  12  years  and  joined  the  Lansdale  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
associated  with  the*Hearst  organ-  porter  in  1930  as  an  advertising 
ization  for  31  years,  has  been  ap-  salesman. 

pointed  assistant  general  manager  Ralph  Finnell  has  joined  the 
of  the  American  Weekly,  it  was  display  sales  staff  of  the  Wichita 
announced  by  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  (Kan.)  Eagle.  He  is  a  former 
publisher.  display  salesman  and  police  re- 

Shields  Johnson,  general  man-  porter  for  the  Eagle, 
ager  of  the  Times-World  Corp..  Edward  J.  Fitzmorris,  research 
publishers  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times  anij  Roanoke  World-News,  Courier-Express,  has  been  elected 
has  been  named  chairman  of  a  president  of  the  new  Buffalo 
citizens’  committee  to  acquaint  the  Chapter  of  American  Marketing 
public  with  price  control  regula-  Association, 
tions.  Ed  V.  Murphy,  former  man- 

Roger  C.  Peace,  president-  ager  of  the  radio  station  affiliated 
publisher  of  the  Greenville  (S.  with  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
C.)  News-Piedmont  Co.,  will  re-  Gazette,  has  returned  to  the  San 
ceive  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  to  have 
degree  at  the  125th  anniversary  charge  of  the  Express  Sunday 
convocation  of  Furman  University  magazine  advertising, 
on  April  20.  Paul  Richmond,  formerly  in 

Edward  J.  Lynett,  editor  and  administrative  offices  of  the  Pasa- 
publisher  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  dena  (Calif.)  Star  News,  is  now 
Times,  recently  was  elected  presi-  personnel  manager  of  National 
dent  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Motor  Bearing  Co.,  Redwood 
Patrick  in  Lackawanna  County  City,  Calif. 

and  director  of  the  next  Scranton-  Leo  Wilson  is  newly-named 
Dunmore  Community  Chest  drive.  Los  Angeles  office  manager  for 
Tom  J.  Brislin,  associate  editor,  Cresmer  &  Woodward.  He  has 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  been  with  this  newspaper  repre- 
Dunmore  Rotary  Club.  sentatives’  organization  and  prede- 

Ned  Shefler,  publisher  of  the  cessor  companies  for  16  years. 
Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution  and  Carl  J.  Barrea,  who  has  been 
Press,  was  appointed  president  of  with  the  Scripps-Howard  News- 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  board  papers  for  more  than  20  years,  in- 
of  regents.  He  succeeds  Joe  W.  eluding  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times 
McBride,  publisher  of  the  Ana-  and  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  has 
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the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  appointed  news  and  telegraph  edi- 
Observer.  R.  H.  Carson,  adver-  tor  of  the  Aberdeen  (Wash.) 
tising  manager,  recently  suffered  a  Daily  World. 
broken  toe  in  an  accident  while  Philip  Silverman,  formerly  of 
working  in  his  yard.  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 

Sun,  has  opened  a  law  office  in 

In  tho  Editorigl  Rooins  Joseph  a.  Porcello,  reporter 


James  C.  Hickey,  formerly 
chief  copy  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  is  the  author  of  a 
popular  book  on  astronomy,  “In- 
trc^ucing  the  Universe,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  For 
15  years  Mr.  Hickey  conducted 
an  astronomical  column  in  the 
Sun  called  “Stars  of  the  Week," 
which  became  widely  known. 

Frank  Buxton,  Arkansas  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  graduate,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Wi¬ 
chita  (Kan.)  Eagle  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter. 

Jack  MacBeth,  who  has  been 
a  war  correspondent  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Korea  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  who  formerly 


For  a  consistent  run  of  reader-interest; 

I  -=±=^-^^1  schedule 


Now  available  in  both  1  and 
2  col.  daily  panels  and  featur¬ 
ing  "Louella"  twice  weekly, 
this  rib-tickling  feature  by 
the  creator  of  Satevepost's 
■Rivets"  will  wow 


famous 

your  readers  It's  fast-paced, 
funny,  satirizes  all  sports,  is 
packed  with  equal  appeal 
for  dubs,  sharks,  cmd  arm¬ 
chair  athletes  of  both  sexes. 
You'll  make  a  hit  with  "Hit 
or  Miss."  Wire  for  proofs 
today— and  seel 


LOUELLA 


CHICAGO  SUN -TIMES 


Oiicoqo  6  HoiTy  1.  totter,  Oenwat  Mowogef , 


21 1  W.  Wocker  Drive, 


reporter.  He  resigned  as  reporter- 
photographer  and  ranch  editor  of 


PERSONAL  .  _  .  ^ 

continued  from  page  35  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald- 

Democrat.  Mr.  Klensch  former- 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Tient 


(Okla.)  News.  Mr.  Leslie  was  ly  edited  the  sports  page  of  the 
formerly  employed  by  the  Pauls  Rome  (Italy)  Daily  American 
Valley  (Okla.)  Democrat.  worked  for  the  United  Press 

Roland  (Ro)  Gardner,  former  Boston  and  New  York. 

Jackson  (Miss.)  News  and  Meri-  Doris  Whitbeck,  photographer- 

dian  (Miss.)  Star  staffer,  now  a  reporter  for  the  Colorado  Springs 
student  at  the  Graduate  School  of  (Colo.)  Free  Press,  has  accepted 
Journalism  of  Columbia  Univer-  appointment  as  editor  of  the 
sity,  plans  to  go  to  Korea  in  Aug-  Greely  (Colo.)  Journal. 
ust  to  write  localized  stories  for  Louis  Westbrook,  reporter  and 
a  group  of  Southern  newspapers.  n®ws  editor  of  the  DeKalb  (Ga.) 
He  has  been  writing  a  weekly  col-  New  Era  for  over  two  years,  has 
umn,  “Rebel  in  New  York,”  for  resign^  to  take  a  public  rela- 
his  hometown  paper,  the  Brook-  lions  job  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  has 
haven  (Miss.)  Leader  -  Times,  been  succeeded  by  Dick  Hatch, 
since  November.  '^bo  had  served  as  a  reporter  on 

Rembert  James  has  joined  the  ibe  paper  for  one  year  and  who 
rewrite  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  formerly  was  with  United  Press  in 
Mirror.  He  was  formerly  in  the  Ibe  Atlanta  bureau. 

AP’s  Moscow  and  Paris  bureaus.  Ross  Hazeltine  of  the  foreign 
Charles  (Chuck)  Klensch  desk  of  the  United  Press,  former 
has  joined  the  Colorado  Springs  diplomatic  correspondent  in  the 
(Colo.)  Free  Press  as  a  court  house  P^^is  Bureau,  is  resigning  to  join 
_ _ McGraw-Hill  World  News,  the 
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foreign  news  network  serving  34 
magazines  making  up  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  group.  Mr. 
Hazeltine,  who  received  his  mas- 


“May  I  quote  you  as  saying  this  is  a  ball  club?” 


of  a  daughter,  Sally,  born  March  column  for  the  Valley  Times. 
22.  It  is  the  fifth  child  and  second  North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  under 
With  which  h»  been  merged:  The  Journalist,  ter’s  degree  in  journalism  from  daughter  for  the  Stones.  title  “Titus  O’Malley  Looks  at  the 

MaTcT^^^  Columbia  in  1941,  Worked  in  the  Mrs.  Alma  McKnelly  Valley.” 


Editor  &Tubn•he^r)Kem'^r7.^TOI;\dv^^  United  Press  bureaus  in  Chicago  Thompson  has  begun  work  as  so-  Harrison  Fry,  education  and 

tiling,  February  1,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and  and  New  York  Until  1942,  when  ciety  editor  of  the  Chickasha  religious  editor,  the  Philadelphia 

Registeted-  Contentscopyrighted  1951.  Overseas  in  the  Army’s  (Okla.)  Express.  She  is  former  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  left  for  Israel  re¬ 
public  relations  set-up.  He  be-  president  of  the  University  of  cently  to  do  a  special  series  of 

came  the  Washington  correspond-  Oklahoma  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  articles. 

ent  for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Phi,  women’s  journalism  sorority.  E.  Corbell  Johres,  Norfolk 

News,  resigning  to  become  Assis-  SiTATE  Editor  James  L.  Whit-  (Va.)  Virginian  -  Pilot  reporter, 
tant  Public  Information  Officer  field  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  has  been  named  information  of- 


Tbe  Enrroa  a  PuBLisREg  Co.,  Inc. 
James  Weight  Beown 
President 


Central  Pnblieation  Ofices: 

Serenteenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 
42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  1^  N.  Y. 

Telephones:  ......  .  wmvw.  _  --  _  _ o  -  . —  — 

—  mss  a  3056  for  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  News  and  Observer  and  Mrs.  ficer  for  the  regional  ops  office  at 

to  Greece.  In  1948,  he  rejoined  Whitfield  have  become  the  par-  No^olk,  Va.^  . 

hoBEET  u.  Beown  Editor-  Jeeome  h  f^e  U.P.  in  Paris,  and  was  trans-  ents  of  a  second  son,  Horace  Donald  Moore,  formerly  with 
Waleee,  Monotint  Editor-,  Dwight  BentelI  ferred  to  the  New  York  office  in  Ray  Whitfield,  II,  bom  March  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Herald,  is 
Edvation  Editm-,  James  Collincs,  Rat  iocq  30.  now  a  reporter  with  the  Suffolk 

CxwiN  ICnoll*  Robert  B»  ^^cintyre.  *  ew  »  tw  ■  •  l.  £  *1.  \.i  i  11  /\/  \ 

Janr  McMaster,  Janet  Haslett,  James  Combs,  former  ncws  cdi-  Thomas  J.  Finney  has  revived  bureau  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 

librarian. _ of  the  Poteau  (Okla.)  News,  in  Philadelphia  the  Court  Com-  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Cbaeles  T.  Stuaet.  PuSIirirr:  Leach  Lanet.  .u-  hinotinn  Mou/c  ^Ai-vir-r*  vuhirVi  eii«.  RICHARD  W.  WiLSON,  former 


Mem recently  joined  the  editorial  staff  bination  News  Service  which  sus- 

WEBBgrrj  RoBEET  p!  of  the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  News-  pended  several  months  ago.  He  Newport  News  (Va.)  Times-Her- 

Direnor  of  Cir^iation;  Geoece  h.  Press.  previously  Worked  for  the  Com-  aid  reporter,  has  joined  the  city 

Kolom’t,  Ma^in-  B^E^NAVETfE  Bill  Statham,  graduate  of  the  bination  for  25  years.  Associated  news  staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 

^EEiEs,  Adoertisint  Production  Manater.  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour-  With  him  is  Manny  Lafferty,  Virginian-Pilot. 

nSn nalism,  has  been  named  manag-  former  Record  reporter.  Fred  Sparks,  Chicago  Daily 

ing  editor  of  the  Cartersville  Ozzie  G.  Worley,  formerly  News  war  correspondent,  has  re- 
Chiato  Bureau,  sto  London~Cuaranue  li  (Ga.)  Daily  Tribune.  head  of  the  Salem  news  bureau  turned  to  Korea  after  a  visit 

^eeid^  Bidt..3M  North  Miekitan  stee.,  Chi-  CuRTis  A.  Betts,  State  political  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-  home. 

&ENBUEG.'  £“b“ce  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  ATews.  is  acting  as  state  editor.  W.  Richard  Spaffo^,  Telc- 

Jdvertisint  Representative.  ’  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  who  retired  RoLAND  Hughes,  spoils  editor  photo  Operator,  Hartford  (Conn.) 


PMiodeiphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  April  I  after  47  years  on  the  pa-  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-  Times,  has  been  promoted  to  the 

p"*  Tei.  Rkfenwir  Per*  ^as  praised  for  his  work  in  News,  has  recently  taken  over  a  ^otography  staff.  Replacing  him 

DEAcoHETri. _ _ _ ^  resolutions  adopted  by  both  the  15-minute  daily  sports  program  is  George  C.  Burnham,  formerly 

Coast  Editor,  Camebell  Watson,  Mills  Missouri  Senate  and  House  of  on  Radio  Station  WSLS.  chief  copyboy  in  the  editorial 

P^/ie  CoIT^fdo^illt  Representatives.  Jennings  Culley,  Jr.,  for  three  rooms.  John  F.  Dowd  has  been 

Duncan  A.  Scott.  Suiu  2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Miss  BiLLYE  ABBOTT  has  re-  years  a  reporter  and  part-time  named  chief  copyboy. 

signed  as  reporter  for  the  Norman  sports  writer  for  the  Roanoke  H.  J.  Larkin,  managing  editor 
Dunkirk  8-4151. _ ' _ ^  "  '  (Okla.)  Transcript  to  become  edi-  (Va.)  World-News,  has  resigned  of  the  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette. 


^don,  Entiand  Office;  Allan  Delafons,  tor  of  an  oil  Company  house  to  join  the  sports  staff  of  the  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 

I' Mansions.  MaryUbom  magazine  in  Midland,  Texas.  Miss  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader.  directors  of  the  Gazette  Printing 

y^i^  Ta^e  EdiL  G  Langeuaan  4«  Abbott’s  post  on  the  Transcript  Robert  H.  McNeil,  Jr.,  a  re-  Co.,  Ltd. 

Avenue  de  Pe’rii,  Vincennet  (Seine),  dopiei  has  been  taken  by  Mrs.  Mary  poiler  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Marschal  Diaz  Roth,  Jr., 
-r  w - -  n -  _  _  Times  on  the  state  desk,  has  re-  Miami  Beach  reporter  for  the 


Editoe  a  Publishee  Ere  Evailable  at  the  ELLEN  LEE 
American  Information  Service,  20,  nie  Duphot, 

Pant  per)  France. 


Iris  St.  Clair  has  joined  the  signed  to  join  the  reportorial  staff  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  has  gone  to 

_A_i¥  — «  n_.  _  •  T  V  — £  D2  — L.  .J  /\Fau  \  4a  m/«aaa4  e%  AAe4  tuifh 


SuBtcEiPTioN  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  ad-  Society  Staff  of  the  Possaic  (N.  J.)  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-  Washington  to  accept  a  post  with 


United  States  and  Island  Poaaearioni,  Herald-News.  She  was  formerly  Dispatch 


the  State  Department  as  Public 


including  Year  Book  number. 


with  the  Commercial  Leader  of  Harwell  Howard,  former  Affairs  Officer  at  Ankara,  Turkey, 


Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  grculationt.  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  and  the  CUfton  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  in  conn^tion  with  the  depart- 

state  editor,  has  accepted  a  Fed-  ment’s  international  information 
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(N.  J.)  Journal.  .  . 

Joan  Siesel,  formerly  women’s  eral  job  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  and  educational  exchange  pro¬ 
editor  of  the  Trentonian.  Trenton,  Base,  Montgomery.  gram. 

N.  J.,  has  replaced  Mary  Irish  Frank  Green,  formerly  on  the  John  McConaughy,  city  editor 
on  the  promotion  staff  of  wttm.  copydesk  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  ^lum- 

JoE  Stone,  reporter  for  the  Wi-  Journal-Tribune  and  later  with  the  bus,  is  recuperating  from  ^injuries 

chita  (Kan.)  Eagle  is  the  father  ap  in  Omaha  is  writing  a  daily  lat 
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Report  to  Metropolitan  Policyholders  for  1950 

ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE 


There  cx>uld  be  no  better  summary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company’s 
activities  and  achievenKnts  during  1 950  than 
the  following  message  with  which  President 
Charles  G.  Taylor,  Jr.  opens  the  Company’s 
Annual  Report  to  Policyholders. 

“You  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  results  of  the  operation  of  Metropolitan 
in  1950. 

“The  major  test  of  a  Life  insurance  com¬ 
pany’s  value  to  the  public  is  in  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  policyholders  and  beneficiaries 


and  in  the  increase  of  the  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  which  the  company  affords  them.  New 
high  records  in  each  respect  were  made  in  1950. 

“Metropolitan  has  been  able  to  maintain 
this  year,  with  minor  modifications,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  dividend  scales.  The  Company  has 
also  made  appropriate  additions  to  surplus 
funds  and  contingency  reserves  held  for  the 
protection  of  policyholders.  This  means  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  individual  policy¬ 
holders’  dividends  will  be  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  the  dividends  paid  last  year.  It  is  gratify¬ 


ing  to  icport  that,  notwithstanding  increased 
costs  due  to  inflationary  trends  which  have 
affeited  every  business  and  every  individual. 
Metropolitan  has  thus  continued  its  low  cost 
record.” 

Whether  or  not  yoti  are  a  policyholder  in 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
you  will  find  the  1950  “Annual  Report  to 
Policyholders’’  interesting  and  informative. 
If  you  would  like  to  have  this  booklet,  sim¬ 
ply  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge. 


High  Lights 


Payments  to  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries . . .  $837,000,000 
— the  greatest  sum  ever  paid  in  benefits  in  any  one  year  by  the 
Company. 

During  1950  the  ownership  of  Metropolitan  Life  insurance  was 
increased  by  a  record  amount  of  $3,725,000,000. 


The  total  in  force  was  $45,425,000,000  on  the  lives  of  33,150,000 
persons — $21,930,000,000  was  Ordinary;  $10,464,000,000  was  In¬ 
dustrial;  and  $13,031,000,000  was  Group. 

After  deducting  investment  expense,  the  net  rate  of  interest  earned 
was  3.07%. 


STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  OBLIGATIONS ...  DECEMBER  31,  1950 

(In  accordance  with  the  Annual  Statement  filed  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York.) 


.  ASSETS  IN  THE  COMPANY’S  POSSESSION 

Bends . S7,S63,030.02I.20 

U.  S.  Government . $2,868,782,497.44 

Canadian  Government .  211,012,388.10 

Provincial  and  Municipal .  67,643,429.06 

RaUroad .  528,591,344.71 

Public  Utility .  1.369,897.129.54 

Industrial  and  Miscellaneous  ....  2.396,007,960.42 

Bonds  of  the  Company’s  housing  develop¬ 
ment  corporations  .  121,095,071.93 


Stocks  . 

All  but  $7,452,502.72  are  Preferred  or  Guaranteed. 

Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate . 

Mortgage  Loans  on  Urban  Properties  .  $1,368,405,298.20 

Mortgage  Loans  on  Farms .  125,774,985.58 

Loans  on  Policios . 

Made  to  policyholders  on  the  security  of  their  policies. 

Real  Estate  (after  decrease  by  adjustment  of  $14.000,(XX).00 

in  the  aggregate) . . 

Housing  projects  and  other  real  estate  ac¬ 
quired  for  investment .  228,599,9‘‘i.l7 

Properties  for  Company  use  ....  4l,5l6,.^l/.97 

Acquired  in  satisfaction  of  mortgage  in¬ 
debtedness  (of  which  $5,149,6^.81  is 
under  contract  of  sale) .  28,407,945.43 


161.909.397.72 


1,494.180,283. 78 


423,050.767.35 


284,524.458.56 


Cash  and  Bank  Doposits . 

Promiums,  Doforrod  and  in  Course  of  Collection 
Accrued  Intorost,  Rants,  etc . 

TOTAL  ASSETS . 


179,412,703.97 
130,252,553.13 
81,705,465.77 
.  $10,338,071,631.68 


OBUGATtONS  TO  P<>LICYHOLDERS.  BENEFICIARIBS.  AND  OTHERS 

btatutory  Poiicv  Kosorvos . $8,783,541,759.00 

This  amount,  which  is  determined  in  accordance  with  legal  re- 
quiren«nts,  together  with  future  premiums  and  reserve  inter¬ 
est,  is  necessary  to  assure  payment  of  all  future  policy  benefits. 

Policy  Proceeds  and  Oividonds  Loft  with  Company  .  375,626,718.00 

Policy  proceeds  from  death  claims,  matured  endowments,  and 
other  payments,  and  dividends — left  with  the  Company  by 
benefi^ries  and  policyholders  to  be  paid  to  them  in  future 
vears. 

Rosonrod  for  Oividonds  to  Policyholders .  172,477,246.00 

Set  aside  for  payment  in  1931  to  those  policyholders  eligible 
to  receive  them. 

Policy  Claims  Currently  Outstanding .  41,962,052.40 

Claims  in  process  of  settlement,  and  estimated  claims  that 
'  have  occurred  but  have  not  yet  been  reported  to  the  Company. 

Other  Policy  OMigations .  68,842,135.82 

Including  premiums  received  in  advance,  special  reserves  for 
mortality  and  morbidity  fluctuations. 

Taxes  Accrued  (Payable  in  1931) .  38,016,113.00 

Contingoncy  Rasorvo  for  Mortgage  Loans  ....  10,000,000.00 

All  Other  Obligations .  25,479,914.09 

TOTAL  OBUGATtONS . $9,713,945,938.31 

SURPLUS  FUNDS 

Special  Surplus  Funds . $115,389,000.00 

Unassignod  Funds  (Surplus)  .  .  .  506,736.713.37 


TOTAL  SURPLUS  FUNDS . 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  AND  SURPLUS  FUNDS 


622,125,713.37 

$10,338,071,651.68 


NOTE— Assets  amounting  to  $485,301,548.28  are  deposited  with  various  public  officials  under  the  requirements  of  law  or  regulatory  authority. 
In  the  Annual  Statement  filed  with  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department,  Statutory  Policy  Reserves  are  $8,783,606,754.00.  Policy  Claims 
Currently  Outstanding  are  $41,962,052.40,  and  All  Other  Obligations  are  $25,414,919.09. 


coavoiaHT  issi — MCTaopOLiTAN  LIPS  :j4SuaaHCS  compant 

Metropolitan  Life  (|7 

Insurance  Company  || 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY)  WI 

Homs  Orncs:  I  Madbon  Avenue,  New  Yosk  10,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Head  Office:  600  Stockton  Steeet,  San  Francoco  20.  Cal. 


METROPOUTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

1  Madina  Avanua,  Naw  Yarii  10,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen; 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Annual  Report  to  Policyholders  for  I950l 


NAME _ 
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Reproduction,  New  York  Times; 
Joseph  Kastner,  Life;  Chester  M. 
Lewis,  chief  librarian.  New  York 
Times;  James  E.  Cutlip,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post; 
Carl  Jenkins,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald;  and  Harry  Lee  Waddell,  Fac¬ 
tory  magazine. 

The  following  are  seminar 
members: 

C.  Robert  Abbott.  Waterhury 
(Conn.)  American. 

John  F.  Cahlan,  Las  Vegas 


21  Dailies  Send 
Editors 

To  API  Seminar 

Twenty-one  newspapers  will  be 
represented  at  a  two-week  seminar 
for  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  starting  Monday,  April  9, 
at  Columbia  University. 

This  program  will  be  followed 
on  May  14  by  a  Management  and  (Nev.)  Review  Journal. 

Cost  Seminar  for  executives  of  Daniel  L.  Cherry.  Lancaster 
daily  newspapers  with  less  than 

50,000  circulation.  No  further  Joseph  E.  Crowley.  Boston 
nominations  can  be  accepted  for  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveller. 
the  Management  Seminar,  accord-  Roger  O.  Dudley, 
ing  to  Floyd  Taylor,  director  of 
API.  Mr.  Taylor  said  there  is  a 
possibility  a  similar  seminar  will  be 
scheduled  in  the  Fall  or  next 
Spring. 

API  will  have  a  program  for  , 

Japanese  editors  in  late  April  and  Courier-Journal. 

early  May,  at  the  request  of  the  Laffitte  Howard, 

Department  of  the  Army,  and  a 
program  for  German  editors  in 
June,  at  the  request  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  36 
recent  automobile 


(Mont.)  Gazette  reporter,  has  been 
recalled  to  the  Army  as  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  is  stationed  at  Camp 
Atterbury,  Ind. 

1st  Lt.  Richard  Paris  Clark, 
Jr.,  former  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser-Journal  reporter,  is  on 


suffered 

accident.  _ _  _ , 

Roscoe  Hurst,  March  ^gjrad-  (j^ty  Jn  Korea  with  the  187th  Air- 
f  .1.-  wi  ...  _f  /-v.»  Regimental  Combat  Team 


Cincinnati 


O. 

(O.)  Enquirer. 

C.  L.  Goldsmith,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

Harry  N.  Hazeldine.  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

James  S.  Henry.  Louisville 


Knoxville 


Chicago 


First  for  Copy  Editors 


(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

Merritt  L,  Johnson, 

(111.)  Daily  News. 

Dick  Lane,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Donald  Marshall,  New 


York 


The  seminar  opening  Monday  is  Times. 

'.he  first  for  heads  of  copy  desks  Nelson  H.  Prentiss,  Buffalo  (N 
during  the  Institute’s  five  years  of  Y.)  Evening  News.  - 

aperation.  Members  of  the  sem-  John  W.  Roberts,  New  Bedford  pendent-Journal  and  former  pho-  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  to  A.  E 


uate  from  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  has  joined  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian  as  pho¬ 
tographer  -  reporter.  He  replaces 
Gil  Cross,  who  was  with  the 
Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette  until  he 
came  to  the  East  Oregonian  a 
year  ago. 

Mrs.  Edythe  West  is  the  new 
society  editor  for  the  Springfield 
(O.)  Sun.  She  formerly  was  a 
society  reporter  on  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal. 

In  Military  Service 

Richard  Keith,  copyboy  for 
the  Chicago  Herald-American,  has 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Marines  and 
is  stationed  at  San  Diego.  Calif., 
for  boot  training. 

Wesley  F.  Hayden,  reporter  for 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  and  Air  Force  Reserve  cap¬ 
tain,  will  report  for  duty  again  at 
Cocoa,  Fla.,  April  16. 

Warren  Roll,  photographer  for 
the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde- 


that  parachuted  behind  Chinese 
Communist  lines  March  23. 

Capt.  Kenneth  Strickland. 
former  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  landed  in 
Pusan,  Korea. 

William  O.  Smith,  Jr.,  former 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
staff  reporter,  was  inducted  into 
the  Army  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Sgt.  Bill  Peters,  San  Fernando 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times  reporter,  is 
off  with  the  146  Fighter  Wing  of 
the  California  National  Guard, 
which  was  activated  April  1. 

Arthur  Kuziemkowski,  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
business  office  has  enlisted  in  the 
Army. 

Wedding  Bells 

Bob  Goddard,  columnist  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Remshardt, 
March  23. 

Nancy  Davis,  staff  writer  on  the 


inar  include  copy  desk  chiefs,  news  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
editors  and  telegraph  editors  from  Kenneth  B.  Roberts,  Providence 
capers  in  11  states.  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin. 

They  will  discuss  problems  of  William  F.  Shea,  Hartford 

:opy  desk  organization  and  opera-  (Conn.)  Times. 
ion,  personnel,  reader  interest,  Kenneth  Solt.  Cleveland  (O.) 

clear  writing,  selection  of  wire  Press. 


lews,  methods  of  achieving  variety 
n  news  content,  explanatory  writ- 
ng,  copy  editing,  the  writing  of 
leadlines,  accuracy,  selection  of 
lictures,  picture  captions,  makeup, 


W.  G.  Sudhoff,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post. 

Kenneth  J.  Smith.  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 

Nick  Wallace,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 


tographer  for  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Commercial,  had  as  his  last  news¬ 
paper  assignment  before  being  re¬ 
called  to  active  duty  with  the 
Navy  the  making  of  a  photo  at 
the  Navy  recruiter’s  office. 

Robert  Smith,  city  hall  report¬ 
er  for  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 


Stephan,  Jr.,  March  18. 

Dorothea  Kuntzman  of  the 
Springfield  (O.)  News  editorial 
staff,  to  IFinston  D.  Miller, 
March  10. 

Kinsley  McWhorter,  Jr.,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World  -  News,  and  Miss  Lora 


Journal,  is  leaving  to  join  the  U.  S.  Crutchfield  of  Greensboro.  N.C.. 


ibel,  newspaper  style  and  reference  Post-Gazette. 
ources.  Walter  Wilcock,  Pawtucket  (R. 

The  program  was  planned  and  1.)  Times. 
vill  be  conducted  by  Walter  Ever-  ■ 

.tt.  Associate  Director  of  API.  5  of  Honor 

Awards  for  Newsmen 

On  his  visit  to  Washington  this 
harles  E.  Pierson,  managing  edi-  President  Auriol  of  France 

or,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  Walter 


-ister,  managing  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin;  Dr. 
Rudolf  Flesch,  author  and  con- 
iultant  on  clear  writing;  Victor 
tackier.  Associated  Press;  Vin- 
ent  S.  Jones,  Ganneh  Newspa- 
ters;  James  H.  Couey,  Jr.,  Sunday 
ditor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News; 
'rank  Angelo,  feature  editor.  De¬ 
rail  (Mich.)  Free  Press;  E.  Dou- 
:las  Hamilton,  attorney;  Neal  E. 
)yer,  mechanical  superintendent, 
''.amden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post;  A. 
V.  Lehman,  Advertising  Research 
'oundation;  Herbert  Bayard 
Iwope,  former  executive  editor  of 
(le  World;  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup, 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opin- 
in. 

Also  Sevellon  Brown  III,  as«o- 
iate  editor.  Providence  (R.  I.) 
ournal  and  Evening  Bulletin; 
tanley  E.  Kalish,  former  picture 
ditor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal; 
en  Dalgin,  Director  of  Art  and 


announced  that  five  newspapermen 
are  among  12  Americans  who 
have  won  admission  or  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  be¬ 
cause  of  their  help  to  Franco- 
American  understanding. 

James  B.  Reston,  New  York 
Times  diplomatic  correspondent, 
and  Virgil  Thompson,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  music  critic,  be¬ 
come  officers.  Olin  Downes.  New 
York  Times  music  critic;  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Kuhn,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  writer,  and  Paul  Ward,  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  Sun  writer,  are 
named  chevaliers. 

■ 

Pay  Scales  Raised 

Minimum  wage  scales  have 
been  increased  in  Guild  contracts 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  and  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  bringing  the  top  for 
six-year  reporters  to  $92  in  the 
latter  city  and  to  $90  in  the  for¬ 
mer  city. 


Air  Force. 

Jack  Repass  of  the  display  desk 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  has  been 
called  back  into  the  Navy. 

Marine  Pfc.  James  Gilmartin, 
on  leave  of  absence  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal,  has  completed  train¬ 
ing  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  and 
has  been  shipped  to  the  Far  East. 

Tom  McMahon,  clerk  in  the 
classified  advertising  department. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been 
recalled  to  active  duty  by  the  U.S. 
.Air  Force. 

Frank  A.  Judd,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  information  officer 
of  the  Chicago  Ordnance  District, 
Department  of  the  Army. 

Phil  Dassauer,  member  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  has  been  called  to 
active  duty  as  a  public  information 
officer.  He  joined  the  U.P.  in  1947 
after  serving  in  the  Pacific  theater, 
where  he  won  the  Bronze  Star 
medal  in  World  War  11. 

William  B.  Bagbey,  state  editor 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News 
and  who  had  served  for  some  time 
as  commander  of  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  in  the  Roanoke  area,  has 
been  recalled  to  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  as  a  lieutenant-commander. 

Addison  R.  Bragg,  Billings 


and  Roanoke,  Va.,  recently. 

■ 

‘Career  Girl'  Covers 
Truman  at  Key  West 

Cincinnati — Carolyn  Workman 
of  the  Times-Star,  featured  in 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  as 
this  town’s  career  girl,  has  just 
returned  from  a  busgirl’s  holiday 
in  Florida. 

She  covered  one  of  President 
Truman’s  news  conferences  and 
wired  a  story  home. 

Seven  years  ago.  Miss  Work¬ 
man,  now  27,  quit  a  $20-a-week 
job  with  a  lumber  company  to  be 
the  Times-Star’s  first  copy  girl. 
Currently  her  title  is  school  editor 
and  in  addition  she  has  a  tele¬ 
vision  show  for  children. 


You’re  Lucky^— 

“Here  riRht  on  hand  are  Eoitoa 
&  PuBLisHla’s  classified  ads  to 
help  you  replace  personnel  in 
military  service.” 

You  Reach  Quality  Help. 

—  Run  a  Help  Wanted  Ad  — 

—  Check  Situations  Wanted  — 

WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Dept. 

Times  Tower.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  Francis  P.  Caines,  President  •/  Vashingtan  and  Let  University,  presents  the  I9>0 
Alfred  I.  duPont  TtUvisitn  Award  t»  Walter  H.  Annenbtrg  {right).  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  The  Philadelphia  Inguirtr.  Mrs.  Alfred /.  duPont  is  an  interested  observer. 


FIRST  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  be  the  first  broadcasting  organi¬ 
zation  twice  selected  for  the  coveted  public  service  award 
of  the  Alfred  I.  duPont  Awards  Foundation. 

A  unique  adult  education  series,  WFIL-TV’s  "University  of 
the  Air,”  won  the  1950  duPont  Television  Award  .  .  for 
loyal,  devoted  service  to  the  nation  and  to  the  com¬ 
munities  served.” 

A  similar  honor  in  1947  was  conferred  upon  the  Inquirer’s  radio 
station,  WFIL,  in  recognition  of  its  fight  against  tuberculosis. 

We  sincerely  thank  all  who  helped  to  make  "University  of 
the  Air”  such  a  resounding  success.  And  we  repeat  our  belief 
that  a  station  "merits  its  franchise  only  by  virtue  of  its  public 
service  .  .  .  employing  all  its  resources  on  behalf  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple.”  This  policy  stated  by  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  Editor 
and  Publisher  of  the  Inquirer,  will  continue  to  be  our  guide. 


Awards  to  the  WFIL  Organization 

IVSOi  Alfred  I.  duPont  Awards  Foundation  •  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  •  Philadelphia  Highway  Traffic 
Board  •  National  Foundation  for  Infanrile  Paralysis 

•  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  •  Community  Chest 
t«4«.SOi  BUlboard 

1V49i  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Radio  Awards  •  Natiotul 
Safety  Council  •  ^y  Scouts  of  America  •  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  •  Ohio  Sute  Institute  for  Education  by 
Television  •  Ohio  Sute  Institute  for  Education  by 
Radio  •  Philadelphia  Art  Directors’  Qub  •  Phila¬ 
delphia  Fellowship  Commission  *  Allied  Jewish 
Ap^l  •  Beth  Sholom  Congregation  •  Temple  Siiui 

•  TV  Digest  •  Radio  and  Television  Best  •  National 
Association  of  Radio  News  Directors  •  Reading  Fair  • 
New  Jersey  Sute  Fair  •  American  Legion  •  Veterans 
Administntion  •  Narional  Guard 

194ti  Billboard  •  Philadelphia  Fellowship  Commis¬ 
sion  •  12tb  American  Exhibition  of  Educational  Radio 
Programs  •  Philadelphia  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  •  Philadelphia Clubof  Printing  House Oaftsmen 
1947i  National  Headliners  Club  •  Alfred  I.  duPont 
Awards  Foundation  •  Billboard  •  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  •  U.  S.  Navy  Ciution 
1946i  Natiotud  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  • 
American  Broadcasting  Company  •  Billboard  •  City 
College  of  New  York  •  United  States  Marine  Corps 
1949t  City  Business  Qub  of  Philadelphia 
1 944<  City  Business  Qub  •  Caiuda  Dry  Promotion 
Award  •  Blue  Network  Award  •  Billboard 
194)1  Billboard 

19)4i  United  Businessmen's  Association 


WFIL  — WFIL-FM— WFIL-TV 


$i|tlabelpi)m  inquirer  Stations: 


ABC  AffllialM  Roprasontad  by  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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District  Men  Are  Urged 
To  Visit  Carriers  *  Folks 


Memphis — ^W.  H.  Henderson  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  has  just  renewed  his 
subscription  to  the  Commercial 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Frequent  visits  with  the  par¬ 
ents,  by  district  men,  can  improve 
carrier  organizations  and  help 
reduce  turnover,  according  to  W. 
C.  Cline,  Richmond  (Va.)  News¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Cline  suggests  that  such 
visits  can  help  make  good  car¬ 
riers,  yet  they  are  something  that 
many  circulation  men  neglect.  In 
the  interest  of  “saving  time,”  the 
district  man  often  overlooks  see¬ 
ing  a  carrier’s  parents  until  some 
trouble  arises,  he  said. 

Cites  Typical  Case 
j  He  told  of  one  case  in  which  a 
I  field  man  had  visited  a  carrier,  but 
.not  the  parent.  The  boy  had  in- 
'dicated  that  he  was  getting  along 
I  fine.  A  few  days  later,  however, 
a  letter  was  received  from  the  par¬ 
ent,  stating  the  boy  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  pay  the  bill,  he 
(had  not  made  all  collections,  he 
.was  “losing  money,”  his  bundles 
were  diort,  and  he  would  have  to 
[give  up  the  route. 

“Another  trip  was  necessary  to 
•  this  town  to  replace  the  boy,”  said 
Mr.  Cline.  “The  field  man  found 
that  the  boy  had  collected  all 
right,  but  didn’t  have  enough  to 
,pay  the  bill  as  he  had  spent  more 
than  his  profit.  He  had  cecured 
new  subscribers,  but  had  not  or¬ 
dered  more  papers,  so  his  parents 
^thought  he  was  short.” 

When  the  field  man  sought  to 
straighten  out  the  matter,  the  par- 
.ents  were  still  convinced  the  boy 
'should  quit  the  route,  he  added. 
“Irreparable  damage  had  been 
.done,  too,  as  the  parents  had  al¬ 
ready  expressed  an  unfavorable 


a  new  carrier’s  first  collection  and 
check  thoroughly  with  the  boy 
and  his  parent.  This  is  the  very 
best  time  to  convince  the  parents 
that  newspaper  route  training  is 
good  for  their  son.  The  boy  will 
often  say  everything  is  fine,  while 
the  parent  has  another  idea  about 
it  because  no  one  has  taken  the  .issue  to  $2.34  for  a  Sunday  issue 
trouble  to  keep  her  informed.* 


Western  Conierence 
Elects  Clark  of  Spokane 
Los  Angeles — Eldon  E.  Clark, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Western  Conference  at 
annual  session  here  March  23-24. 
He  succeeds  Robert  W,  Boyd  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News. 

John  M.  Black,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  was  elected  vicechair¬ 
man.  David  H.  Smith  of  Port¬ 
land  continues  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Carrier  Activities 
D  A  L  L  A  s — 69  Dallas  Morning 
News  carriers  had  a  1,350-mile 
trip  over  the  Easter  weekend  to 
Carlsbad  Caverns,  El  Paso  and 
Juarez,  Mexico,  as  winners  in  a 
circulation  contest.  They  attended 
Easter  sunrise  services  in  the 
mountains.  Two  chartered  buses 
carried  the  group.  Nine  members 
of  the  News  circulation  staff  ac¬ 
companied  them. 

*  *  * 

About  1,000  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  -  Express  newspaperboys 
attended  Buffalo’s  17th  annual 
Shrine  Circus  as  guests  of  the 


Pays  Dollar  a  Copy  SmaUer  Space 
For  Memphis  Paper  At  Higher  Rate/ 

ANPA  Topic 

.  I  T..  t  •  .u  .  1.  Smaller  circulation  at  higher 

Appeal  He  is  unusual  in  that  he  s^^ller  ads  at  higher 

pays  almost  $1  a  copy  for  it  to  of  the  topics  listed 

get  cotton  trade  information.  the  Tuesday  session  of  the 

From  last  July  20,  when  he  Convention  April  24  at  the 

first  subscribed  until  this  week,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

he  has  received  244  air-mail  spe-  „  -  j.  •  _ _ 

cial  delivery  issues  of  the  Com-  ^  Request  for  discussion  topics 
mercial  Appeal  at  a  cost  of  query  for 

$299.20.  While  the  actual  sub-  >0,000  circulation  group.  How 

scription  cost  was  only  $16.65,  can  newspapers  produce  be  ter 

postage  amounted  to  $212.55,  copy  in  advertising  using  small« 

ranging  from  51  cents  for  a  daily  space  and  charging  higher 

On  the  agenda  for  10-50,000- 
circulation  newspapers  is  this  one: 
“Would  better  newspapers  with 
smaller  circulations  at  a  10c  price 
be  the  answer  to  present  mount¬ 
ing  costs  of  production?” 

The  “small  daily”  session  will  be 
asked  to  consider  also:  “How 
many  are  cutting  down  on  outside 
trading  territory  circulation  in  view 
of  the  newsprint  shortage?” 
Proposed  Changes 
Attitude  toward  p  r  o  p  o  se  d 


Journal  of  Commerce 
International  Edition 

The  h(ew  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  started  worldwide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  monthly  International 
Edition  in  March.  The  first  issue, 

22  full-size  newspaper  pages,  cov¬ 
ered  news  of  trends,  developments 
and  trade  opportunities  through¬ 
out  every  area  of  the  world.  The 
front  page  featured  a  two-column  changes  in  thV  ABC  trading  area 
analysis  of  the  United  States  busi-  come  up  for  dis- 

ness  situation  and  its  implication  cussion 

on  trade  world-wide.  ^^,,3  cover 

Advertismg  represented  100  features  should  be  dropped 

companies  located  in  Europe,  jjj  of  serious  newsprint 

rica.  ac-  curtailment,  whether  circulation  or 


Africa  and  Latin  America,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bernard  J.  Ridder,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  subscription  price  is 
$10  a  year. 


The  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  is  hav¬ 
ing  its  carriers  write  and  edit  their 
own  carrier  paper,  “The  Dispatch- 


opinion  of  the  route  to  neighbors 

ere  parents  of  boys  of  car-  Courier-Express  management. 
Tier  age,”  he  said.  ^ 

,  Teamwork  Necessary 

“Had  the  field  man  visited  this 
fiarent  when  he  first  called  back 
on  the  boy,  he  no  doubt  could 
Jiave  cleared  up  everything  before 
lit  was  too  late,  and  together  they 
eould  have  made  a  good  carrier 
of  him. 

“It  should  be  a  requirement  that 
every  field  man  contact  the  par¬ 
ents  of  carriers  frequently  and 
keep  them  sold  on  the  advantages 
pf  a  newspaper  route.  A  great 
many  such  visits  can  easily  be 
made  while  the  carrier  is  in 
school.  Even  though  the  boy  is 
in  school  at  the  time  of  the  visit, 
ithe  parent’s  attitude  can  be  se¬ 
cured. 

“Don’t  wait  until  a  boy  has 
irouble  to  follow  up  with  the  par¬ 
ent.  Don’t  wait  until  he  is  in  ar¬ 
rears  or  has  complaints.  Don’t 
piake  a  visit  with  the  parent  just 
fO  correct  the  boy.  It’s  much  bet- 
fer  to  call  at  the  home  soon  after 


Ventura  Ad  Boosts 
Its  Team'  in  Kansas 

Ventura,  Calif. — ^The  Star-Free 
Press  put  in  a  boost  for  a  “great 
team”  (the  local  Junior  College 
basketball  players  and  the  Ventura 
market)  in  an  advertisement  which 
it  ran  in  the  Hutchison  (Kan.) 
News  Herald  of  March  19,  during 
the  National  Junior  College  Bas¬ 
ketball  Tournament. 

A  follow-up  ad  thanked  the 
Hutchison  folks  for  their  hospi¬ 
tality  to  the  players  and  for  their 
courtesies  to  Bill  Britton,  Star- 
Free  Press  sports  editor  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  tourney. 


advertising  should  be  sacrificed 
first,  savings  under  teletypesetter 
circuits,  manpower  shortages,  and 
theater  advertising  rates  and  free 
publicity. 

The  majority  of  questions  deal 
with  production  costs  and  circula¬ 
tion  prices.  Television  may  be 
brought  up  with  a  question  as  to 
cost  of  running  a  station  in  a  city 
of  15-30,000. 

■ 

Customers'  Present 

Hartford — Kenneth  Lowd,  13, 
who  has  one  of  the  largest  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  paper  routes  in  newby 
Manchester,  won’t  have  to  deliver 
his  papers  on  foot  anymore.  The 
youngster,  a  member  of  a  lar^ 
family,  has  been  given  a  new  bi¬ 
cycle  by  his  customers. 


Each  month,  the  Elizabeth  (N. 
J.)  Daily  Journal  awards  a  $25 
savings  bond  to  the  outstanding 
carrier  for  excellent  delivery  serv¬ 
ice  and  sales  ability. 

The  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News  recently  did  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  for  the  parents  of  car¬ 
riers.  While  the  New  York  Yan¬ 
kees  were  in  town  for  a  ^ring 
exhibition  game,  the  Citizen-News 
arranged  for  the  carriers  and  their 
fathers  to  attend  the  game.  Para¬ 
mount  Studios,  in  conjunction  with 
the  paper,  invited  the  carriers’ 
mothers  to  a  studio  preview.  More 
than  400  mothers  attended.  C.  M. 
Rippeto,  cisculation  director,  re¬ 
ports  the  two  events  proved  pop¬ 
ular  with  “both  sides  of  the 
house.” 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 

Layouts,  Dasigns,  Spaclfications  and  Enginaoring  Saparvislon 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Stnietiiral,  Machanieal  and  Elactrieal  Enginaoring 
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Bethlehem  tells  about  expansion  plans 
in  Annual  Report  to  Employees 


Each  year  Bethlehem  issues  an  Annual 
Report  to  Employees  to  keep  them  in¬ 
formed  on  the  company’s  activities 
of  the  preceding  year  and  its  plans 
for  the  future.  The  report  for  1950, 
appearing  as  the  Annual  Report  Issue 
of  the  Bethlehem  Review,  came  out 
recently.  A  few  highlights  are  briefly 
given  below. 

While  the  report  covers  such  topics 
as  the  result  of  the  year’s  operations, 


pensions,  social  ihsurance,  and  safety, 
the  main  feature  is  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  Bethlehem’s  current  pro¬ 
gram  of  expansion. 

Although  it  is  intended  for  em¬ 
ployees  there  are  many  outside  the 
company  who  find  much  of  interest 
in  the  report.  If  you  would  like  to  sec 
it,  write  for  a  copy  to  the  Publications 
Department,  Room  1045,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Annual  Steel  Capacity  to  Reach  17/600,000  Tons  by  End  of  *52 

The  current  expansion  program  will  housekeeping  and  good  working  con- 
bring  Bethlehem’s  steel  capacity  to  ditions  in  our  plants  are  of  major  im- 
17,600,000  net  tons  annually  by  the  portance.  Our  social  insurance  and 
end  of  1952.  This  is  an  increase  of  pension  provisions  have  been  im- 
2,600,000  tons  over  the  1 950  capacity.  proved.  Our  safety  record  has  been  the 
•  In  a  message  to  employees,  E.  G.  best  in  history,  with  in-plant  accidents 
Grace,  Chairman,  said:  “Along  with  far  lower  than  those  on  the  highway 
this  growth  there  has  been  continu-  or  in  the  homes.  We  have  made  nota- 
ing  emphasis  on  human  values.  Good  ble  progress  in  industrial  medicine.” 


Highlights  of  1950 Operations 

The  Annual  Report  to  Employees 
contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  year’s 
operations,  including  total  revenues, 
total  payroll,  steel  production,  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  and  their  average 
earnings,  taxes  paid,  and  other  data. 


31  Safety  Awards  to  Company 
In  1950 


NATIONAL  SASITT  COONCIL 


Steel  Capacity  Grows  Faster 
Than  Population 


Mill  Speed  Doubled 

Chief  aim  of  the  expansion  program 
is  more  steel.  But  in  addition  new  fin¬ 
ishing  facilities  are  being  added,  and 
existing  ones  improved.  For  example, 
the  speed  of  the  cold-reducing  mill 
shown  above  has  been  doubled,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  output. 


During  the  1949-1950  competition 
sponsored  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  sixteen  Bethlehem  opera¬ 
tions  won  recognition  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  promotion  of 
safety.  In  addition,  awards  for  ac¬ 
complishments  in  szifety  were  received 
by  other  Bethlehem  op>erations  from 
the  Steel  Founders’  Society,  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Joseph  A. 
Holmes  Safety  Association,  making 
a  total  of  31  awards  in  all. 


SlMlniakint 
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Short  Notes  on  Things 
Overheard  at  KSU: 


By  James  L  Collings 

An  Air  Force  lieutenant  from 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
Dayton,  O.,  was  telling  this  one 
during  Kent  State  University’s  re¬ 
cent  10th  annual  Short  Course: 

“There’s  a  guard  out  at  the 
field  who  has  just  been  made  an 
American  citizen,”  the  lieutenant 
said.  “He’s  of  Slavic  origin,  1 
believe,  and  he  has  trouble  with 
a  few  of  our  words. 

“At  any  rate,  he’s  terribly  proud 
to  be  a  citizen  and  he’s  extremely 
zealous  in  keeping  strangers  off 
the  field.  He’s  suspicious  of  every¬ 
one  he  doesn’t  know. 

“One  day  last  week  a  guy  came 
in  from  Dayton  to  make  some 
pictures.  Somehow  he  got  past 
our  friend.  When  the  guard  final¬ 
ly  noticed  him,  he  realized  he 
had  never  seen  the  photographer 
before. 

“So  up  he  runs  and,  tapping 
the  cameraman  on  the  shoulder, 
says: 

“  ‘Can  I  see  your  stenographer’s 
pass,  please?’ 

“  ‘Stenographer’s  pass?’  asked 
the  puzzled  photographer.  ‘Oh, 
you  mean  photographer’s  pass.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  that’s  right,’  replied  the 
guard,  ‘stenographer’s  pass.  We 
have  to  be  very  careful.  This  is  a 
rejected  area  and  you  gotta  watch 
out  for  the  Commune-ists  walking 
around.’  ” 

(Well,  anyway,  Lt.  Ted  Wilson, 
stationed  there,  swears  it’s  true.) 

Lemen  on  Sick  Fix 

J.  WiNTON  Lemen,  Eastman 
Kodak’s  doctor  of  the  darkroom, 
spoke  on  “Rx  for  Sick  Pix”  and 
passed  along  these  tips  to  ksu’s 
Short  Coursers; 

“Let’s  take,”  he  said,  “the  case 
of  consistently  flat,  weak  negat- 
tives  that  have  to  be  printed  on 
No.  3  or  4  paper.  If  the  cause  is 
not  extreme  over-exposure,  the 
cure  is  quite  simple.  Increase  the 
developing  time  of  the  negatives 
or  use  stronger,  more  active  de¬ 
veloper  and  be  sure  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  correct. 

“The  developer  temperature 
may  be  too  low  because  your 
thermometer  is  incorrect.  The  de¬ 
veloper  may  be  exhausted  and 
weak,  or  it  may  have  been  in¬ 
correctly  compounded  —  some¬ 
thing  left  out,  weighed  inaccurate¬ 
ly  or  too  much  water  added. 

“Often  the  character  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  the  lighting  of  the  subject 
is  the  cause  of  flat  negatives  and 
prints.  Some  subjects  by  their  na¬ 
ture  lack  inherent  contrast.  When 
possible,  the  contrast  should  be 
enhanced  by  lighting. 

“By  simply  moving  the  subject 
away  from  the  background  so 


that  the  background  does  not  get 
the  same  amount  of  light  as  the 
subject,  the  background  tone  will 
be  rendered  darker,  giving  a  bet¬ 
ter  tone  separation  between  the 
figure  and  the  background.  This 
improves  the  reproduction  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  print  considerably.” 

Brilliant  prints,  too,  come  from 
keeping  the  lenses  clean  and  by 
masking  out  excess  light,  he 
added. 

“Most  negatives,”  Mr.  Lemen 
continued,  “will  make  cleaner, 
more  brilliant  prints  if  you  will 
mask  down  to  the  section  being 
printed.  Any  excess  light  coming 
through  the  negative  or  the  glass 
around  the  negative  will  scatter 
inside  the  bellows  and  in  the  lens. 

“This  scattered  light  cannot  im¬ 
prove  your  print;  it  can  only  tend 
to  gray  the  highlights.  To  keep 
the  highlight  detail  clean,  mask 
out  the  area  not  being  printed.” 

In  connection  with  foglike  pic¬ 
tures  made  in  small,  smoke-filled 
rooms,  Mr.  Lemen  said  there  is 
no  filter  or  film  that  will  cut 
through  smoke.  Partial  remedy, 
he  explained,  comes  in  getting 
the  flash  closer  to  the  subject  and 
away  from  the  lens.  Thus  the 
flash  will  not  illuminate  the  smoke 
immediately  in  front  of  the  lens. 

“Now,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  another  very 
common  cause  of  sickness  in  your 
prints — fog  caused  by  your  safe- 
lights. 

“A  new  safelight  filter  when 
used  with  a  15-watt  lamp  at  the 
correct  distance  of  four  feet  will 
permit  you  to  handle  materials 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
without  any  difficulty. 

“You  must  remember,  however, 
that  safelights  will  fade  in  time 
and  conseqeuntly  become  less  safe. 
You  must  be  careful  not  to  use 
a  25  or  a  40  or  a  60-watt  bulb 
when  a  15-watt  bulb  is  specified. 

“You  may  wonder  why  the  fog 
is  more  noticeable  in  the  image 
area.  This  is  because  the  expos¬ 
ure  of  the  image  has  put  the 
emulsion  above  the  exposure 
threshold  and,  therefore,  the  fog 
shows  to  a  more  pronounced  de¬ 
gree  in  the  image.  Remember 
this  when  you  make  a  test  of  your 
safelight.  And  be  sure  you  have 
an  exposed  image  on  the  paper.” 

Scherschel  on  Fashion 

Frank  Scherschel,  assistant 
picture  editor  of  Life,  offered  this 
department  these  quickies  on  fash¬ 
ion  shots  after  putting  on  a  dem¬ 
onstration  at  KSU: 

“The  most  important  thing.”  he 
said,  “is  to  show  women  how  the 
dress  looks.  In  order  to  do  this. 


shoot  three-quarters  or  full-length 
whenever  possible. 

“In  other  words,  don’t  try  to 
sell  the  figures  or  faces  of  the 
models — sell  the  clothes. 

“A  newspaper  is  one  place 
where  the  photographer  can  try 
for  more  dramatic  lighting.  You 
can  use  more  blacks  than  normal. 
Again,  be  sure  the  dramatic  light¬ 
ing  emphasizes  the  clothes.  And 
you  can  also  be  abstract.  By  this 
I  mean  that  you  can  show  the 
lines  by  inference.” 

NPPA  Convention 

The  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  reports  through 
Arthur  Scott,  chairman  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  convention  committee, 
that  the  NPPA’s  sixth  annual 
meet  will  take  place  June  21-23 
at  the  Brighton  Hotel.  Atlantic 
City. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  “plans  are 
now  reaching  the  definite  stage 
for  one  of  the  biggest  and  best 
NPPA  conventions  ever  held,  in¬ 
cluding  a  program  for  wives  of 
the  delegates.” 

He  added  that  arrangements  for 
the  award  dinner  and  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  photo  contest  exhibit  will  be 
announced  soon. 

New  Photo  Association 

A  NEW  national  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  Photo-Journalism 
Educators  Association  was  formed 
last  week  by  teachers  attending 
the  Kappa  Alpha  Mu  photography 
convention  at  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Tex. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Thomas,  chairman, 
Baylor  department  of  journalism, 
was  elected  president  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  PJEA’s  objective  is  the 
mutual  good  of  teachers  of  photo 
journalism  and  cooperation  with 
other  groups  interested  in  the  field, 
a  spokesman  said. 

Other  officers  of  the  group  are 
Clifton  C.  Edom,  University  of 
Missouri,  vicepresident,  and  W.  J. 
Bell,  University  of  Oklahoma,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

John  Dickson,  commercial 
photographer,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  replacing  Jack 


Meredith,  who  has  been  recalled 
to  service. 

Hal  Lieberman  is  now  covering 
San  Fernando  Valley  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Express. 

■ 

Philip  Morris  Contest 
Won  by  Mrs.  Kovor 

For  her  success  in  obtaining 
local  tie-ins  with  the  Philip  Morris 
newspaper  campaign,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
R.  Kovar  of  the  Champaign-Ur- 
barta  (Ill.)  Courier  has  won  first 
prize  in  the  cigaret  firm’s  incent¬ 
ive  plan  contest. 

Mrs.  Kovar  received  a  wrist 
watch  and  a  year’s  supply  of  ciga- 
rets.  Richard  C.  Baker,  Courier 
advertising  manager,  also  got  a 
year’s  supply  of  cigarets. 

Other  winners:  David  Lindsey, 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent;  J. 
W.  Smith,  Jr.,  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard  -  Times;  Everett  Petty, 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun;  Ray  Poin¬ 
dexter,  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche 
Journal;  Bob  Johnson,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American;  John 
A.  Riley,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 

And;  W.  L.  Clark,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press  Chronicle;  Stan 
white,  Longview  (Wash.)  News; 
Harold  Soderberg,  Iron  Mountain 
(Mich.)  News;  Jack  Rubuttom, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  Review;  K. 
H.  Laughridge,  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post;  J.  P.  Helms,  same;  and 
James  Browder,  Danville  (Va.) 
Bee  Register. 


Anyway  you  look  at  it 
GOSS  means  the  finest. 
Your  investment  in  GOSS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
is  an  excellent  example  of 
shrewd  day-after-tomor¬ 
row  thinking. 
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world  is  the  journalist’s  beat 
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but  World 

is  his  newspaper 


News  of  the  World  might  be  office  gossip.  News  of  the 
world  is  the  World’s  dish.  And  just  which  you  mean, 
depends  on  where  you  put  the  capital  “W’s”  and  the 
lower-case  “w’s.” 

It’s  the  same  with  Coke.  When  used  as  the  friendly 
abbreviation  for  Coca-Cola,  Coke — like  any  proper 
noun,  such  as  the  name  of  your  newspaper — requires  a 
capital  initial.  With  a  small  “c,”  the  word  refers  to 
something  entirely  different. 

We  keep  reminding  you  about  this  for  reasons  of  clarity 
and  correct  usage.  There’s  another  reason,  too.  Coke — 
with  a  capital  “C” — is  our  registered  trade-mark;  and 


good  practice  prompts  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to 
protect  it  diligently. 


/Isk  Jor  it  either  way 
. . .  hath  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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JODBNAUSM  EDUCAnON 

Novels,  Not  Textbooks, 
Misrepresent  Press 

By  Roland  E.  Wolseley 

Proiessor  oi  loiunalism.  Syracuse  University 

About  the  only  time  a  text¬ 
book  writer  takes  part  in  a  liter¬ 
ary  tea  or  an  author’s  luncheon 
is  when  his  brother  or  cousin 
writes  a  novel  that  is  picked  up 
by  the  book  clubs.  Then  he’s  in¬ 
vited.  with  the  rest  of  the  proud 
family.  Few  are  the  honors  for 
the  text  writer  himself.  He  is 
blamed  for  not  being  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  novelist  and  yet  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  offer  many  cold  facts. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  thus 
overlooked  by  the  exploiters  of 
authors,  but  even  worse  to  have 
one  of  his  own  kind — the  aca¬ 
demician — turn  upon  him.  This 
happened  recently  in  E&P. 

Dr.  Swindler’s  Attack 

The  attack  was  made  by  Dr. 

William  F.  Swindler,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska.  Writing 
about  the  median-size  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  U.  S.  (E&P,  Dec.  9, 

1950,  page  5),  Dr.  Swindler  re¬ 
ported  on  a  survey  made  in  34 
states. 

He  explained  that  the  need  for 
I  a  survey  was  suggested  by  “the 
impression  that  journalism  text¬ 
books,  convention  programs  of 
trade  and  professional  associa- 
>  tions,  and  the  general  public  were 
all  guilty  of  the  same  error — 
thinking  of  the  U.  S.  daily  news- 
paper  as  something  with  the  news¬ 
gathering  potential  of  a  New  York 
I  Times  or  Chicago  Daily  News,  or 
the  advertising  and  circulation 
promotional  organization  of  a 
’  Hearst  paper  or  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.” 

/  Only  one  of  these  books  (they 
.  are  reported  by  my  own  publish¬ 
ers  as  the  leading  introductory 
i  books  used)  tends  to  overstaff  the 
<  editorial  department.  By  Johnson 


Dr.  Swindler  has  the  wrong 
bo<3ks  in  mina.  Erroneous  im¬ 
pressions  galore  can  be  gotten 
about  newspapers  from  the  novels 
and  plays  about  U.  S.  journalism. 
But  the  texts,  for  the  most  part, 
are  accurate  accounts.  They  serve 
to  deglamorize  journalism.  They 
equip  students  with  rock-bottom, 
realistic  information  that  often  is 
the  working  material  of  a  career. 

But  let’s  give  Bill  Swindler  a 
chance  to  finish  his  argument:  He 
goes  on: 

"A  quick  check  of  well  accepted 
college  textbooks  confirms  this  im¬ 
pression.  A  good  introductory 
work  for  beginning  students  de¬ 
scribes  a  ‘typical’  daily  with  40 
editorial  employes;  another  speaks 
of  a  ‘small  city’  publication  with  a 
cable  editor,  if  you  please;  while 
a  third  refers  glibly  to  an  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  department 
whose  budget  would  probably  ex¬ 
ceed  the  entire  payroll  of  the 
median-size  publications  surveyed 
here.  .  .  .” 

The  Syracuse  Checklist 
We  make  surveys  at  Syracuse, 
too.  Here  are  the  results  of  our 
own  “quick  check  of  well-accepted 
college  textbooks.’’  Introductory 
books  were  examined,  since  these 
were  Dr.  Swindler’s  sources,  as 
he  later  confirmed  by  letter.  Let 
me  point  out,  however,  that  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  gather  a  sta¬ 
tistic  I  asked  Dr.  Swindler  if  any 
of  my  own  books  were  guilty.  I 
was  assured  they  are  not,  but  I 
“surveyed”  them  just  the  same. 

To  make  this  at  least  look  like 
research,  however,  let  me  report 
on  my  survey  in  part  with  tables. 
The  books  were  examined  on  the 
three  objectionable  points  in  Dr. 
Swindler’s  quotation  above. 


Three  of  the  eight  books  men¬ 
tioned  the  cable  editor.  They  quite 
properly  pointed  out  that  he  func¬ 
tions  on  big  city  papers  only. 

Nothing  on  Ad  Promotion 
A  table  for  the  third  point,  that 
advertising  promotion  departments 
are  presented  as  having  budgets 
the  size  of  the  Median  daily’s  en¬ 
tire  payroll,  would  be  a  waste  of 
;  p.'ice.  None  of  these  books  so 
much  as  dealt  with  advertising 
promotion.  Thinking  Dr.  Swindler 
might  be  referring  to  introductory 
books  in  newspaper  advertising, 
three  were  checked.  Budget  fig¬ 
ures  for  this  operation  were  not 
found  in  Kleppner,  Lund,  or  Sand- 
age. 

A  section  on  the  promotion 
budget  of  newspapers  was  found 
in  what  hardly  is  a  beginners’ 


Autim 

Beck.  H  C. 

Bent,  Silas 

Carneal,  G. 

Cobb,  Irvin 

Cooper,  Janette 
Davis,  C.  B. 
Dutcber,  M.  L. 
Farson,  Negley 

Fowler,  Gene 
Gauvreau,  E. 
Gauvreau,  K 

Gilman,  M. 
Greene,  L. 
Harrington,  J. 
Harrison,  U.  S. 

Hart  and  Byrnes 
i. 

Levin,  Meyer 

Mellett,  John 
Mellett,  John 
Merrick,  M. 

Michelson.  M. 
Packard,  R. 

Polsky,  Thomas 
Ross,  Leonard 
Todrin,  Boris 
Weitzenkom,  L. 
West,  N. 


Tm 

Murder  In  The  News  Room 
Buchanan  of  "The  Press" 

The  Great  Day 
Alias  Ben  Alibt 

Headlines 

"The  Great  American  Novel" 

Circulation 

Story  of  A  Lake 

Salute  to  Yesterday 

Hot  News 

The  Scandal  Monger 

Sob  Sister 
O' Mara 
Scandal  Raa 
Queed 

Scoop 

Reporter 

High  Ground 
Ink 

Upper  Case 

A  Yellow  Journalist 
The  Kansas  City  Milkman 

Curtains  for  the  Editor 
Adventure  In  Washington 
The  Plundered  Heart 
Five  Star  Final 
Miss  Lonelyhearts 


book:  McClure’s  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Promotion.  The  fig¬ 
ure  $20,000  was  mentioned  for  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion.  This  was  not 
McClure’s  but  one  arrived  at  by 
“60  promotion  and  advertising 
managers  attending  the  Eastern 
regional  meeting  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
in  New  York  in  October,  1946.” 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that 
other  introductory  books  misrep¬ 
resent  the  median  daily  on  certain 
details.  Is  this  as  harmful  as  the 
way  newspapermen  have  misrep¬ 
resented  their  own  occupation 
through  their  novels  and  plavs 
over  the  years? 

What  arc  the  essential  themes 
of  the  majority  of  novels  about 
the  press?  Here  is  a  sampling  of 
better-known  tales  (several  became 
movies) : 

Theme 

Mysterious  killing  of  a  reporter 
The  decay  of  a  brilliant  news 
man 

Expose  of  tabloids 
Feats  of  a  c.e.  who  plays  de¬ 
tective. 

Expose  of  tabloids 
Frustration  of  a  newsman 
Life  in  a  circulation-mad  office 
Hard-Drinking  Correspondent’s 
Career. 

Life  of  an  eccentric  journalist 
Expose  of  a  tabloid 
Expose  of  a  newspaper  colum¬ 
nist 

Blood,  Ihiincer,  and  yellow  press 
Newsman  on  a  continual  binge 
Life  on  a  scandal  sheet 
Dicill'isini  ment  with  newspaper 
life 

Gang  chasing  in  small  town 
juum.'lism. 

Tough  times  as  a  Chicago  re- 
irarter. 

Editor’s  battle  with  racketeers 
Crusading  in  big  city  journalism 
Fast  tempo  of  big  city  news 
work. 

Woman  reporter’s  escapades 
Rise  and  fall  of  a  bibulous  wire 
service  editor. 

Killing  of  a  Crusading  Editor. 
Intrigues  of  a  bureau  chief 
Life  on  the  late  PM 
Expose  of  a  tabloid 
Anguish  of  an  individualistic 
newsman. 


TABLE  I 

Size  of  Typical  Daily  Editorial  Force 

As  PXEfeNTED  IN  LEADING  INTRODUCTORY 

Journalism  Texts 
Author  Title 

Campbell- Wolseley  Newsmen  at  Work 

Clayton  Newspaper  Reporting  Today 

Jobnson-Harriss  The  Complete  Reporter 

Jones  Modem  Reporter  s  Handbook 

MacDougall  Interpretative  Reporting 

Mott  et  al  New  Survey  of  Joumalism 

Neal  News  Gathering  and  News  Writing 

Wolseley-Campbell  Exploring  Journaiiim 


Year 

1M9 

1947 

1942 
1949 

1943 
1930 
1949 
1949 


Statement 
Differentiated 
No  indication 
Indefinite 
No  indication 
Differentiated 
10  to  IS  Diff. 
Differentiated 
Differentiated 


and  Harriss,  this  text  shows  a  dia¬ 
gram  of  a  typical  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization,  covering  cities  with 
populations  from  25,000  to  100.- 
000.  This  is  somewhat  larger  than 
Dr.  Swindler’s  median  daily  range, 
presumably,  and  the  editorial  staff, 
which  must  have  at  least  20,  may 
be  justifiably  that  size.  Only  one 
book,  that  edited  by  G,  F.  Mott, 
gives  definite  figures.  They  come 
fairly  close  to  the  approved 
median. 


Let’s  examine  the  second  area 
in  which  inaccuracy  is  charged: 
TABLE  II 

Small  City  Daily  Reported  to  Have 
Cable  Editor 


Author 
Carapbell-Wolseley 

Clayton 

Johnson-Harns 

Jones 

MacDougall 
Mott  et  al 
Neal 

Wolseley-Campbell 


Statement 
Only  on  large 
dailies. 

Not  mentioned 
Not  mentioned 
Not  mentioned 
Restricted  to  Lig 
dty  papers. 

On  big  city  pa¬ 
pers  only. 

Not  mentioned 
Not  mentioned 


2  New  Sequences 

Eugene,  Ore. — ^The  University 
of  Oregon  school  of  joumalism  is 
offering  two  new  areas  of  speciali¬ 
zation  —  community  newspaper 
and  advertising.  A  part  of  the 
community  newspaper  sequence, 
according  to  Dean  Gordon  Sabine, 
will  be  a  course  in  “graphic 
journalism,”  covering  fundament¬ 
als  in  photography,  picture  use. 

■ 

400  at  J-Clinic 

Memphis  —  More  than  400 
school  and  college  student  jour¬ 
nalists  attended  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  Journalism  Clinic  sponsored 
by  the  Commercial  Appeal  on 
March  30.  Walter  Leckrone,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Indianapolis  Times,  was 
introduced  by  Frank  R.  Ahlgren, 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
for  the  luncheon  address. 

■ 

New  Jersey  Section 

A  review  of  New  Jersey’s  indus¬ 
trial  capacity,  its  transportation, 
power  and  labor  resources,  and  its 
industrial  growth  is  told  in  a  16- 
page  magazine  -  size  advertising 
section  published  Sunday,  April 
1,  in  the  New  York  Times. 

EDITOR  & 


.  Hardboiled  Language 

Not  all,  but  most,  of  these  are 
written  in  hardboiled  language. 
The  dominant  characters  usually 
are  rough  and  tough,  their  bosses 
are  heartless,  and  the  papers  are 
run  without  conscience  and  by 
publishers  who  reap  great  wealth. 

There  are  more  like  those 
named  and  there  also  are  dozens 
at  the  opposite  extreme.  These 
are  sentimental  bits,  like  Dick 
Davis’  Gallagher,  Clara  Hough’s 
Not  for  Publication,  and  Pan¬ 
coast’s  Cub.  In  a  middle  position 
are  Henry  Justin  Smith’s  Dead¬ 
lines  and  Josslyn  and  William  Al¬ 
len  White’s  In  Our  Town.  Among 
the  few  better  balanced  accounts 
of  newspaper  life  through  fiction 
are  Selby’s  Sam  and  Ben  Ames 
Williams’  Splendor. 

When  it  comes  to  distorting  the 
facts  about  newspapers  —  median 
or  otherwise — the  newspapermen 
novelists  have  managed  to  do  a 
first-class  job.  The  occasional  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  a  textbook  writer  is 
as  nothing  to  the  avalanche  of  dis¬ 
tortion  to  be  found  in  the  so- 
called  creative  writing  about  news¬ 
papers. 
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The  first  step  in  oil  distribution  is  control  of  the 
fiow  by  the  steel  Christmas  Tree  atop  an  oil  well. 


This  assortment  of  gauges,  pipes  and  valves 
controls  the  amount  of  oil  a  flowing  well 
produces.  It’s  called  a  Christmas  Tree. 

It  is  the  first  step  in  a  sensitive  system 
known  as  Co-ordinated  Distribution— which 
keeps  crude  oil  supply,  refinery  output,  and 
deliveryof  finished  products  in  balance.This 
system  is  the  essential  link  between  the  dis¬ 
tant  oil  fields  and  the  petroleum  products 
needed  by  industry,  the  armed  forces,  and 
by  you.  _ 

Making  oil  more  useful: 

Oil  contributes  in  hundreds  of  ways  to  the 
nation’s  economy,  comfon,  protection.  It 
produces  more  than  half  of  America’s  power. 

Co-ordinated  Distribution  is  another  ex¬ 


ample  of  how  the  oil  industry  gets  the  maxi¬ 
mum  usefulness  out  of  our  petroleum  supply. 

And  oil  companies,  to  do  this,  work  on  3 
fronts:  production,  refining  and  distribution. 

Joined  to  serve  you  best 
Production  finds  new  oil  fields,  gets  the  most 
possible  oil  from  existing  welk. 

Refining  gets  more  and  better  products  from 
every  gallon  of  crude  petroleum. 
Distribution  anticipates  the  users’  needs,  and 
delivers  the  product  where  and  when  it  is 
needed. 


With  production,  refining,  and  distribution 
all  joined  “under  one  roof”  —  teamed  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas— Shell  does  its  pan  to  assure 
the  most  efficient  flow  of  petroleum  products 
to  you. 

To  strengthen  America: 

Because  they  have  plowed  back  over  10 
billion  dollars  into  new  plants  and  equipment 
in  the  past  5  years,  America’s  privately  man¬ 
aged  oil  companies  outproduce  the  world— 
are  better  prepared  today  than  ever  before 
to  meet  both  civilian  and  military  needs. 


Shell  Oil  Company 


JOINED  TO  SERVE  YOU  BEST 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  “S  aS','  s”  Engineers  Aim 

it  as  a  boon  to  the  roving  tele-  •p_ 

W  M  ^  _  vision  reporter.  It  has  a  range  of  lO  X  UIII6  xUV6l 

i/l  IViOSt  K^CLSBS  It  rCLyS  one  mUe  with  its  own  battery-  „ 

power  supply  and  the  camera  is  x  Ol  lYllil  IT  Ovv©l 

■  To  HcLVB  CotlflBCttOflS  More  than  1.500  men  will  start 

^  ••  *  ♦  *  work' this  spring  on  a  tremendous 

•  Bv  lerrv  Wrrll«»r  Dr.  Eiouglas  Southall  Freeman,  engineering  project  in  Canada’s 

y  jerry  waiKer  emeritus  of  Richmond  ■'Ugged  bu^  coun<T  on  the  north 

In  1950  YOU  had  about  a  50-50  (all  on  networks)  showed  a  profit  (Va.)  News  Leader,  who  has  been  L/”!®  wiir^^^^dire^ed 

chance  to  make  money  o^rating  while  17  (including  six  non-net-  toward  the  harnessing  of  an  un- 

a  television  station.  In  1951  the  work)  had  a  loss.  .“.®  annual  ,  ^  n 

metropolitan  districts.  ^r«r  Br?adcrs\S' for  th^' best  Produce  additional  power  for  the 

should  be  better,  IF  (among  other  tv  revenue  was  more  than  one-  *^ress  Hroaacasters  tor  me  oesi  j-.  .  ^  fT  Parwr 

factors  such  as  war)  the  Supreme  third  of  the  total  broadcast  reve-  "^ws  commentary  over  a  larp-  vvhich  the  New  News 

Court  delays  color  television  and  nue  of  stations,  whereas  in  1949  station.  A  special  award  for  rnaior  nart  of  its  news- 

the  Federal  Communications  it  represented  less  than  one-fifth  cooperation  with  AP  in  . 

Commission  doesn’t  move  too  of  the  take-in  and  in  1948  less  -n,  •  •  • 

rapidly  on  authorizing  new  sta-  than  a  tenth.  Charlottes-  The  unique  engineenng  feat  will 

tions,  either  for  present  channels  The  FCC  report  doesn’t  go  into  Richmond  be  perfonr^  on  the  flashy  Mani- 


Engineers  Aim 
To  Tome'  River 
For  Mill  Power 


camera.  More  than  1.500  men  will  start 

*  *  *  work'  this  spring  on  a  tremendous 

Dr.  Efouglas  Southall  Freeman,  engineering  project  in  Canada’s 
editor  emeritus  of  Richmond  ’’UKSed  bu^  c^ntry  on  the  north 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  who  has  been  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

broa^k;asting  news  and  comment  Their  efforte  will  be  directed 
since  1925,  won  the  first  annual  fowara  the  harnessing  of  an  un- 


Federal  Communications  it  represented  less  than  one-fifth  cooperation  with  AP  in  sunolv^ 

ission  doesn’t  move  too  of  the  take-in  and  in  1948  less  -n. 


an  a  tenth  Lindsay  of  WCHV,  Charlottes-  The  unique  engineering  feat  will 

_ ,  . .  . . .  The  FCC  report  doesn’t  go  into  ''•H®-  by  vote  of  the  Richmond  be  perfom^  on  the  flashy  Mani- 

or  for  ultra-high  frequency  chan-  market  value  of  any  station  or  which  flows 

twork,  but  the  week’s  hottest  ,  „  «  .  through  the  ^r  company  s  tim- 

»de  tonic  was  the  renorted  bid  Meet  the  Next  President!  ber  limits.  The  power  project  is 


network,  but  the  week’s  hottest 


Last  year  the  106  operating  sta-  trade  topic  was  the  reported  bid  Meet  the  Next  Resident! 

^  ^  O  _i?  t\rk.r\  t\e\e\  t _  _ _ t  C 


tions  took  in  $105,800,000,  ac-  of  $30,000,000  by  International 


Fellows  veteran  expected  to  be  completed  and  in 
ctor  of  New  Ene-  operation  by  1953,  according  to 


cording  to  their  reports  to  FCC.  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  for  broadcaster  director  of  New  Eng-  ^jation  aiming  to 

This  was  three  times  the  revenue  ‘be  American  Broadcasting  Co.  land  operations  for  the  Columbia 

of  1949,  but  only  54  stations  fin-  ^b>®b  bad  gross  income  of  $45,-  Broadcasting  System  and  general  ^^J^u^L^JJXrierC?  which  K 

ished  in  the  black  ink  (before  879,660  in  1950.  manager  of  WEEI  in  Boston,  is  ^orth  ^ore  Pa^r  Co ,  which  s 


ished  in  the  black  ink  (before  manager  01  m  oosion.  is  — —  —  ^ 

federal  income  taxes)  Eieht  of  Television  revenue  improved  the  the  new  president  of  the  National  owned  by  the  Iribune  Co.  ot  Chi- 
these  banked  more  than  $400,000  ABC  financial  picture,  the  1950  As^iation  of  Radio  and  Tele-  ca^  ^  ^  eu  d 

each  and  32  had  plus  credits  of  "®f  income  after  taxes  being  $84,-  vision  Broadcasters  (successor  to  The  Quebec  North  Shore  Paper 
$100  000  or  more  ^  b05,  as  against  a  1949  deficit  of  the  National  Association  of  Broad-  Co.’s  mill  at  Baie  Comeau  pres- 


$100,000  or  more. 

6  Drop  More  Than  $400,000 


$519,085.  As  of  Dec.  31  the  net¬ 
work  had  assets  of  $9,325,334,  li- 


casters). 


ently  is  powered  by 


Mr.  Fellows  becomes  the  16th  electric  development  on  the  small- 


There  may  be  some  meat  in  the  abilities  of  $5,761,855  and  work-  president  of  the  29-year-old  As-  er  Outardes  River.  When  it  was 


FCC  analysis  of  Tv  station  fi¬ 
nances  for  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  asked  for  television 
discussion  at  one  of  the  ANPA 


ing  capital  of  $3,563,479.  It  cost  sociation — the  fourth  to  serve  on  built  in  1936,  it  was  the  largest 

$35,719,434  to  operate  the  busi-  a  full-time,  paid  basis.  The  other  power  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 

ness  in  1950.  three  presidents  who  filled  the  po-  north  shore  country  east  of  the 

Before  TV  became  an  income-  sition  under  contract,  were  Neville  Saguenay  River.  It  contains  two 


sessions  on  April  24.  The  par-  producer,  two  years  ago,  ABC’s  Miller,  now  a  practicing  Washing-  35,000  horse^wer  generators 

ticular  query  concerns  TV  for  a  principal  owners  reportedly  turned  ton  attorney,  1938-1944;  J.  Har-  which  supplied  ample  power  for 

city  of  15-30,000:  How  much  down  a  $20,000,000  offer  by  20th  old  Ryan,  vicepresident  of  the  the  mill’s  original  production  ca- 

wouW  it  cost?  Is  network  affilia-  Century-Fox  Films.  Fort  Industry  Co.,  1944-1945,  pacity  of  325  tons  of  newsprint 

tion  advisable?  and  Judge  Justin  Miller,  who  be-  a  day. 

Tto  many  unknowns  ®nt®r  into  Seen  and  Heard  came  NAB’s  president  Oct.  1,  jn  helping  to  meet  the  news- 


Fort  Industry  Co.,  1944-1945,  pacity  of  325  tons  of  newsprint 
and  Judge  Justin  Miller,  who  be-  a  day. 


the  installation  cost  phase  of  the 


u...  .u  _  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  sta-  ,  ,  .  .  - 

tions  are  being  moved  gradually  of  the  governing  board 


came  NAB’s  president  Oct.  1, 
1945  and  now  becomes  chairman 


"„d  Oklahoma  City  .« 

Six  slatiom  toished  1950  in  Ihe  “ 


New  Bedford  Radio  Center 


In  helping  to  meet  the  news¬ 
print  requirements  of  the  News 
during  the  past  10  years,  the  mill 
has  stepped  up  its  production  to 
more  than  500  tons  a  day.  This 


skirts  of  the  city  .  .  .  WKY-tv,  A  new  Radio  Center  for  New  has  taxed  the  capacity  of  its  pow- 


r#*rl  ni/\rA  than  AHA  A  SMI  15  Ui  UIC  Cliy  •  .  •  YTIVI-IV,  Sivw  va 

TA  ’ w  ifcc  « i^Vwh  -  S’  incidentally,  has  turned  up  a  pop-  Bedford  is  the  latest  achievement  er  plant  and  made  necessary  plans 

ZO  lost  less  man  $100,000  each,  ,  cK.-,,,  “TT>-  rv—n  of  Basil  Rrewftr.  niihlishf^r  of  the  for  the.  rww  hudrrw^lectrie  develon- 


is  eioonoo  —.1  eaoo  ular  show  in  “The  Open  Window,"  xx-  i — .... 

000  and  five  were’ 'n  the  t^oo  OOD  educational  program  produced  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 

ri4M  (5^  defi%  ell  !  ^  ’  by  Dr.  Sherman  P.  Lawton  Of  the  Times  and  Cape  Cod  Standard 

to  $400,000  deficit  class.  . _ ....  _  Aetivation  of  th-  hand 


of  Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  for  the  new  hydroelectric  develop- 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-  ment  which  initially  will  produce 


Uiriversity  of  Oklahoma. 


50,000  horse^wer. 

The  Manioouagan,  which  is  the 


Nations  nn  some  of  net  Uiriversity  of  Oklahoma.  Times.  Activation  of  the  hand-  jhe  Manicouagan,  which  is  the 

Smtions  on  sorne  kind  of  net-  *  *  *  some  new  building,  home  of  Sta-  Jareest  river  enterine  the  Gulf  of 

work  generally  did  better  than  the  ♦  *  *  WNBH-WFMR  was  cele-  ^  i  .  r  c 

non  -  interconnected  outlets.  But  Eight  Georgia  institutions  of  brated  bv  four  dav’s  of  ooen-  Sa^enay. 

the  Bie  Four  networks  themselves  hieher  learning  have  ioined  hands  u  ^  j  ^  barren  northern  tundra. 

•.u  .u  •  j  .  “‘B”®*  '®3‘™ng  nave  joinea  nanus  bouse  and  inaugural  programs.  This  makes  it  dangerouslv  resnon- 

with  their  14  owned  and  operated  to  present  a  daily  adult  education  --j:--  Anril  1  Howard  of  4  000  .'^®*P?" 

affiliates,  wrote  $10,500,000  in  red  show  on  WSB-tv,  the  Atlanta  ^b^Yh^  T,i‘° 

after  eninvino  inoomp  of  CSS  oon  tn„r«ni  station  riass  A  '^®'^®  snown  tnrougn  tne  challenge  which  is  encountered  to 

^r  ^joying  m^me  of  $55,0TO,-  Journal  station.  .  .  New  C  ass  A  Center  and  about  70,  including  Uie  same  degree  on  few  of  the 

000.  The  total  deficit  for  all  106  rate  for  one-shot  hour  on  WSB-tv  visiting  relehrifips  nartirinated  in  1J5  •  on  lew  oi  me 

statione  «,ac  «7  ooo  ono  visiting  celedrities,  participated  in  world’s  rivers. 


stations  was  $7,900,000. 

How  far  and  how  fast  tv  is 
coming  out  of  the  red  can  be 


the  special  broadcasts. 

WNBH-WFMR  Radio  Center 


The  engineering  problem  was  to 


coming  out  of  the  red  can  be  With  five  parties  running  candi-  and  the  Standard-Times  are  among  “ 

r"  os  th®  enterprises  of  E.  Anthony  and  ^o^<»ations. 

Aldermen.  KSD-Tv  (S(  Louis  ^bich  Mr.  Brewer  The  paper  company  s  engineers 


Aldermen.  KSD-tv  (S(  Louis  5^,^^  ^  ^bich  Mr.  Brewer  The  paper  company’s  engineers 

$7,900,000  last  year.  The  79  sta-  Post-Dispatch)  has  declined  to  sell  vicepresident.  ^^'^®  found  a  way  to  tame  the 

tions  in  interconnected  areas  re-  time  to  any  of  them.  Too  many  ^  16-page  Radio  Center  section  river.  Construction  will  be  started 

ported  total  profits  of  $5,700,000  scheduled  programs  would  have  jbe  Sunday  Standard-Times  fi’®  spring  on  an  unwatering 
for  1950  while  the  27  in  non-  to  be  cancelled  to  provide  equal  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  in-  channel,  which  in  effect  will  mean 
interconnected  areas  had  an  aggre-  time  for  all  under  FCC  rules.  Miianral  virtnallv  coincided  with  Ihe  digging  of  a  temporary  river 

gate  loss  of  $3,000,000.  ,  *  *  InSsar^S  Ilford  bed  to  pass  all  the  water  around 

Competing  Stations  Profitable  Reoorter  Gene  Sherman  and  ing  of  WNBH.  E.  Anthony  and  ‘be  power  site  while  the  dam  and 


to  be  cancelled  to  provide  equal  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  in-  channel,  which  in  effect  will  mean 
time  for  all  under  FCC  rules.  augural  virtually  coincided  with  ‘be  digging  of  a  temporary  river 
*  ♦  *  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  found-  bed  to  pass  all  foe  water  around 


Competing  Stations  Profitable  Reporter  Gene  Sherman  and  ing  of  WNBH.  E.  Anthony  and  ‘be  power  site  while  the  dam  and 

Of  the  54  profitable  stations,  24  Photographer  Alfred  Humphreys  Sons,  Inc.,  acquired  WNBH  on  powerhouse  are  built  on  foe  ol 

had  no  direct  local  competition,  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  its  13th  anniversary.  May  21,  nver  bM. 

but  that  was  no  criterion  of  sue-  are  doing  a  nine-week  stint  in  the  1934,  from  its  founder,  Irving  It  will  be  foe  largest  con^lete 
cess,  since  16  “monopoly”  stations  Far  East  to  prepare  feature  news-  Vermilya,  noted  radio  amateur  unwatering  channel  oj^ration  on 

lost  money,  and  in  seven-station  reels  for  KTTV.  who  now  is  an  engineer  at  its  record.  The  channel  will  be  1,600 

communities,  four  made  money  ♦  *  ♦  transmitting  station.  The  fm  sister  feet  long,  as  deep  as  115  feet,  and 

while  nine  went  into  the  hole.  In  RCA  Laboratories  have  devel-  station,  WFMR,  was  activated  Hs  minimum  width  will  be  40 
two-station  communities,  seven  oped  a  back-pack  television  trans-  Dec.  9,  1946,  under  Mr.  Brewer,  feet.  , 
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New  glass-and-metal  picture  tube- 
developed  by  RCA  scientists  and 
gives  a  17-incfa  television  picture  in  a 
20%  smaller  cabinet. 


/\/oiv—-^ei//sior7  '!sqc/anss 

h'0t  a  — sma/kr  -fuSe/ 


tVor/cf  Lsac/er  /n  "Raa/o  —  J^rsf  in  le/ei^is/on 


Ideal  for  mass  production,  compact,  and 
lower  in  cost,  RCA’s  glass -and-metal 
picture  tube  was  a  major  advance  in 
television  historv. 

Now  comes  still  another  important  RCA 
engineering  advance,  rectangular  glass-and- 
metal  kinescopes.  Engineered  for  the  big 
17-inch  pictures  you  want  in  a  receiver  that 
takes  up  less  cabinet  space— as  much  as  20% 
less— the  new  kinescope  gives  you  finer  pic¬ 
tures  than  ever  before  ...  in  sharp  and 
brilliant  focus  over  every  inch  of  your  screen. 


And,  as  yet  another  step  ahead,  RCA’s  new 
picture  tube  offers  an  improved  type  of 
Fiberglass  faceplate— frosted  Fiberglass- 
developed  on  principles  first  investigated  by 
scientists  of  RCA  Laboratories,  to  cut  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  give  you  sharper  picture  contrast. 
*  •  * 

See  the  latest  advances  in  radio,  television, 
and  electronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36 
West  49th  Street,  N.  Y.  Admission  is  free.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20. 


See  the  new  RCA  Victor  home  tele¬ 
vision  receivers— with  the  17-inch 
rectangular  picture  screen— at  your 
RCA  Victor  dealer’s  today. 
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.SYNDICATES 


iBook  Publishers  Split 
'On  Value  of  Serials 


pearance  of  the  book)  the  com- 

pany  requires  that  a  reasonable  HopCLlOIlQ  CoSSidV 
lengm  of  .Loo  elapse.. 


Cartoonist  Group 
Drops  Code  Plan 


Seattle — ^The  Post-Intelligencer 
has  scheduled  a  double  party  for 


By  Jane  McMoster 


The  ethics  committee  of  the  Na-  Hopalong  Cassidy’s  personal  ap- 
tional  Cartoonists  Society  has  pearance  stunt  April  7,  the  first  in 

j _ j  j _  u«.  ..ii 


dropped  its  original  plan  of  draw-  a  series  in  which  he  will  visit  all 
ing  up  a  Code  of  Ethics  to  govern  Hearst  newspaper  cities.  Pittsburgh 


Opinions  of  book  publishers 


somewhat 


tTrade  hooks  are  the  cartoonists,  Chairman  Rube  Gold 
tiraae  dooks  are  tne 


c*  whether  newspaper  serializations 
^  increase  sales  of  books,  a  spot 


to  books  for  general  consumption.) 


is  next  stop  on  the  itinerary. 

A  park  accommodating  6,000 


“sold”  is  Peter  Schwed, 


The  committee  learned  from  its  persons  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
legal  advisor  that  it  would  be  very  big  event  here,  with  P-I  Promo- 


P  sampling  showed  this  week.  But  Schuster.  Whether  newspaper  seri- 
*'we  encountered  no  out-and-out  als  increase  the  sale  of  a  book 


Schuster  WhetLr  newspaper  seri-  ‘‘i^cult  on  a  practical  level  to  tion  Manager  H.  T.  MacNeil  and 
als  increase  the  sale  o^  *a  book  “P  expecting  a  turnout  m  ex- 

felt  that  such  a  code  might  harm-  cess  of  10,000  children  with  par- 


£,  ^  triAt  such  3  I 

y  nixes  to  the  idea  of  serializations  depends  on  how  much  control  the  ,  ‘ 

t-  — indicating  that  books  promise  to  publisher  exerts  over  the  timing  r'r.wKArn  IhhaH  * 

^continue  as  a  sizeable  source  of  of  the  serial  and  the  length  of  ® ‘ 


fully  restrict  the  cartoonist,  Mr.  ents.  A  second  party  was  arranged 
Goldberg  added.  after  early  enthusiasm  indicated 


f-  syndicated  features. 

Leonard  Harris  of  Prentice  Hall 


'stresses  that  serial  rights  (news- 


I  papers,  movies,  tv,  magazines,  re¬ 
cordings  and  radio)  are  more  im¬ 
portant  in  times  when  book-buying 


excpmts  nermitfed  Mr  <^hweft  Benjamin  M.  Schankman,  the  a  huge  turnout.  Admission  require- 
hpli<»w«  ^  ’  society’s  attorney,  pointed  out  that  ments  is  a  two-months  subscrip- 

.  the  syndicates  carefully  edit  the  tion  to 

Tunmg  Is  Important  comics  to  keep  them  clean. 

He  cited  Churchill’s  Memoirs  The  committee,  which  was  ap-  circle 
and  the  Eisenhower  serial  as  ex-  pointed  by  President  Alex  (“Rip  Pravda 


the  syndicates  carefully  edit  the  tion  to  the  Post-Intelligencer, 
comics  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  committee,  which  was  ap-  circle  of  those  denounced  by 


^  ponant  in  umes  wnen  Pook-Duying  amples  of  simultaneous  or  pre-  Kirby”)  Raymond  soon  after  his  The  Gothenburg  (Sweden) 

IS  down.  He  pointed  out  that  the  book  publication  release  of  large  election  last  spring,  is  bending  its  Aftonpostem  recently  reinstated 
1  much  less  amounts  of  the  material — which  efforts  in  another  direction.  With  Kino  Features’  “Rusty  Riley” 


'  than  during  war  years. 

A  spokesman  for  the  book  in 


is  to  his  mind,  harmful  to  the  the  help  of  Mr.  Schankman,  it  is  after  its  discontinuance  brought 
books.  “If  I  had  a  book  of  that  making  a  thorough  investigation  unhappy  reader  letters. 


J  dustry  who  desir^  anonymity  sort,  I  would  not  permit  publica-  of  existing  syndicate  contracts. 

i  OQllArl  1  QAK  o«  KmVk  t«  r\r^e\ _ j  _  ... _ 


‘  called  1946  an  all-time  high  in 
'  the  book  business. 

I  Low  Point  in  1948 

Another  authority  said  the  post¬ 
war  low  was  reached  in  1948,  with 


tion  of  40,000  to  60,000  words  un¬ 
less  the  pay  were  big  enough.” 

When  a  syndicate  arranges  for 
short  installments  over  a  long 


We  don’t  think  the  syndicates  Warren  Signed  by  NNS 


are  trying  to  take  advantage  of 


„  ■  r  «  xt  iju  u”  .  D.  Warren,  Cincinnati  (O.) 

^  11^.^?  T  Inna  fartoonists.  Mr  Goldbcrg  hastens  ^  cartoonist  re 

stallments  over  a  long  to  point  out.  “But  we  don  t  think 

o  %1/ifK  XIa. 


period  of  time  with  a  good  deal 


to  point  out.  But  we  dont  think 
a  man  after  working  20  years  on 


cently  signed  a  contract  with  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate, 


some  picking-up  in  1949.  While  of  promotion,  Mr.  Schwed  con-  a  feature,  should  lose  all  rights  u:.  Hailv  partnnn<!  an- 

,ncn  t-r. — U,..  -  u-*,-.  siders  the  serial  helpful  to  a  book,  on  the  thing.”  cnicago.  His  aaiiy  canoons  ap 


1950  was  presumably  a  better 
year,  inflation  and  other  factors 
probably  tend  to  make  book  pub- 


He  cited  Dr.  Joshua  Loth  Lieb-  The  committee’s  goal  is  to  draw 


man’s  “Peace  of  Mind,”  Roger  up  a  model  contract. 


iishers  interested  in  serializations  Butterfield’s  “The  American  Past’ 
in  1951.  Edward  Streeter’s  “Father  of  thi 


pear  in  20  papers.  Mr.  Warren 
came  to  Cincinnati  after  working 
20  years  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record. 


Prentice  Hall,  which  recently  Bride”  as  books  which  had  had 
announced  the  sale  of  Elmer  helpful  newspaper  serializations. 


Wheeler’s  “The  Fat  Boy’s  Book," 


Edward  Streeter’s  “Father  of  the  News  and  Notes  \  -f 

Bride”  as  books  which  had  had  Langdon  Sullivan,  investment 

helpful  newspaper  serializations.  manager  and  adviser  who  devel-  “OOK  L»ue 

A  syndicate  spokesman  for  oped  ‘Twistagrams"  as  a  hobby.  Marguerite  Higgins’  boo 


Marguerite  Higgins’  book,  “War 


soared  after  serialization  (E&P,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  said  serial-  has  set  up  Hub  Syndicate,  at  24  in  Korea:  The  Report  of  a  Woman 
March  24,  page  38)  is  apparently  ization  of  Fulton  Oursler’s  “The  Federal  St.,  Boston,  to  distribute  Combat  Correspondent,”  is  sched- 


completely  “sold”  on  the  job  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told”  was  ac-  the  puzzle  feature.  Chicago  Sun-  uled  for  publication  April  12  by 
newspapers  can  do  for  books,  companied  by  a  distinct  jump  in  Times  Syndicate  formerly  ban-  Doubleday  &  Co.  Miss  Higgins, 


Says  Mr.  Harris  (who,  as  public  sales  in  cities  at  the  time  of  serial- 
relations  director,  handles  news-  ization.  “But  for  every  example  Victor  Riesel,  Post-Hall  labor  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  currently 
paper  serializations — indicating  the  where  it’s  helped,  it’s  hurt,”  he  columnist,  recently  joined  the  on  a  lecture  tour. 


who  covered  the  war  for  the  New 


importance  this  company  attaches 
to  the  publicity  value  of  serials): 

“We  feel  that  properly  merchan¬ 
dised  there  is  no  better  way  to 
.  sell  a  book  than  by  syndicating  it. 
This  requires  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  alertness  on  the  part  of 
‘  the  bookseller.  If  properly  done, 
there  is  nothing  to  beat  it.” 

I  *Giiideposts’  Sale  Up 

«  The  serialization  of  "Lenten 
(  Guideposts,”  by  Dr.  Norman  Vin¬ 
cent  Peaie  greatly  increased  the 
1  sale  of  the  bwk,  according  to  Mr. 

I  Harris.  Most  popular  for  serial- 
\  ization,  he  adds,  are  books  by  im- 
i  portant  personalities,  which  are 
1  mainly  prestige  features;  and  how- 
I  to’s  and  inspirational  books,  which 
!  are  circulation  boosting  items, 
j  (Serialization  of  fiction  has  de- 
I  creased  considerably  in  the  last 
I  10  years,  he  says.) 

“Since  the  war,  we  have  been 
'  doing  more  and  more  syndicate 
!  work,”  says  Mr.  Harris.  ,“We  con- 
,  sider  it  for  every  book  we  pub- 
I  lish.”  Mr.  Harris  says  three  or 
,  four  out  of  every  10  trade  books 
}  published  by  the  company  are  syn- 


added. 

Serialization  Hurts  Mysteries 

A  mystery  story  is  obviously 
hurt  by  serialization,  he  pointed 
out. 

Like  Simon  &  Schuster,  Double¬ 
day  doesn’t  like  too  much  of  the 
material  used — ^tries  to  arrange  the 
timing.  The  company  requires  a 
guarantee  from  the  syndicate: 
“We  give  advances,  we  don’t  see 
why  they  can’t,”  said  the  official. 

A  spokesman  for  Harper  & 
Bros,  thought  that,  in  general, 
serialization  was  likely  to  help 
book  sales.  “We  like  to  sell  serials 
as  much  as  possible,”  he  said. 
“It’s  not  a  big  item  in  our  general 
income.  It’s  small  but  wo^  fol¬ 
lowing  up.  The  publicity  might 
help  the  book,  and  the  author  is 
apt  to  like  it.” 

A  representative  of  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  (which  allowed  the 
New  York  Times  to  run  Cordell 
Hull’s  Memoirs  before  book  pub¬ 
lication)  thought  such  newspaper 
serialization  of  non-fiction  help¬ 
ful;  but  believes  selling  first  serial 
rights  to  fiction  books  hurts  sales. 
For  second  serial  rights  (after  ap- 


Bouncy  baby.  •  • 


Bouncy  as  a  rubber  ball,  supercharged  as  seltzer,  fizzes 
with  ping  and  zing  . . .  flipper  than  a  flapjack,  an 
hilarious  hoyden  and  madcap  little  Miss  Mischief. . . 


Little  Lulu 


Star  of  the  SEP,  movies,  tv,  posters,  billboards  de: 
...known  to  millions ...  now  has  her  own 

thi 

comic  strip,  created  by  Marge— who  first 
drew  pictures  on  the  family  wallpaper, 
graduated  from  Villa  Maria  Academy,  In 
studied  under  Philadelphia  artists,  lives  on 
a  Pennsylvania  farm  surrounded  by  dogs,  fic 
horses,  trees,  flowers,  and  kids.  As  a  circulation 

pr 

lifter.  Lulu  is  a  lulu!  For  proofs  and  prices,  Ai 
phone,  wire,  or  write  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. ••  ^ 

Chicago  Tribune^New  York  News 

Nmm>m  MmUMImu,  JV«tr  York  ik 

9gnasease  Trtbmmm  Towemr,  CUrmao  ’ 
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U.  S.  Agency 
Feeds  Pictures 
To  Foreign  Press 

Washington — From  headquar¬ 
ters  in  an  ancient  red  brick  build¬ 
ing  overlooking  the  Potomac  river, 
pictorial  history  of  America  is 
being  told  around  the  world  by 
one  of  Washington’s  newest  and 
fastest  growing  agencies,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  and  Publications 
Division  of  the  State  Department. 

INP,  made  up  of  about  130 
veteran  newspaper  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  supplies  the  visual  impression 
of  the  Campaign  of  Truth — illus¬ 
trating  America’s  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  economic  manpower  and 
natural  resources  for  the  defense 
of  democracy. 

This  requires  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  through  all 
available  picture  sources.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  agency’s  staff  cameramen 
accompany  many  foreigif  leaders 
and  diplomatic  missions  on  their 
U.  S.  visits. 

INP  breaks  its  coverage  down 
into  photographic  exhibits,  photo 
posters,  feature  photographs,  plas¬ 
tic  plates  and  filmstrips.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  consist  of  40  to  50  enlarged, 
mounted  and  captioned  photo¬ 
graphs  on  a  central  theme,  and 
250  sets  are  shipped  to  overseas 
missions  monthly  for  display  in 
Khools,  libraries,  museums  and 
other  places  available  to  large 
groups  of  spectators. 

Go  to  83  Countries 
Feature  photographs  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  of  85  coun¬ 
tries  include  news,  cartoons,  and 
sets  to  illustrate  programs  of  psy¬ 
chological  information.  Dispatched 
by  air  to  97  posts  in  83 'countries, 
they  cover  such  subjects  as  UN 
action  in  Korea,  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  here,  international 
conferences  and  American  mili¬ 
tary  and  flnanciai  aid  abroad. 

An  average  weekly  output  runs 
to  15,000  glossy  prints,  and  many 
of  the  prints  are  distributed  in 
plastic  plate  form,  ready  for  the 
printing  press  as  they  are  received. 

INP’s  filmstrip  program  pro¬ 
vides  foreign  audiences  with  a 
series  of  still  pictures  arranged  in 
sequence  on  35-mm.  film.  Each 
strip  is  accompanied  by  a  written 
lecture  for  presentation  in  any 
desired  language  or  dialect.  About 
6.000  projectors  arc  now  in  use 
throughout  the  world. 

Illustrative  of  the  extensive 
usage  of  INP’s  various  materials 
is  a  recent  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Information  Service  Library  at 
New  Delhi,  India. 

In  an  average  month,  press  of¬ 
ficers  at  this  one  outpost  distrib¬ 
uted  3,647  copies  of  a  pamphlet, 
printed  in  Hindi,  explaining  the 
American  system  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  mailed  out  25,878  ar¬ 
ticles  and  letters  in  answers  to 
<)ueries  about  the  United  States. 

Personnel-wise,  INP  leans  heav¬ 
ily  on  veteran  newspapermen  to 


perform  its  $1.5  million  opera¬ 
tion.  Anaong  them  are  Joe  Hum¬ 
mel,  former  associate  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times  Mid- 
Week  Pictorial,  and  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  Times  Wide  World  Pho¬ 
to  services;  Stanley  Kalish,  for  12 
years  picture  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Herman 
Koch,  ex-Boston  (Mass.)  Record 
reporter;  Millard  Langfield  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers  and 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald; 
Richard  O.  Pollard,  West  Coast 
bureau  manager  of  Life  magazine; 
Harris  Samonisky,  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Journal-Every  Even¬ 
ing;  Helga  I.  Wall,  of  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  and  Helen  Merryman,  Mc¬ 
Call’s  Magazine  photo  stylist. 

■ 

Fairchild  Users 
Attend  Clinics 
on  Photography 

Boston  —  A  special  clinic  on 
photographic  techniques  to  assure 
best  halftone  reproduction  in 
newspapers  recently  attracted  43 
representatives  from  23  news¬ 
papers  in  five  New  England  states. 
Sponsored  by  the  Fairchild  Cam¬ 
era  and  Instrument  Corp.,  the 
clinic  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  here  March  30. 

Editors,  photographers  and 
operators  of  Fairchild  Scan-a- 
gravers  in  this  area  were  given 
pointers  by  Cornelius  O’Brien, 
clinic  director,  as  to  setting  up 
individual  pictures  and  group  shots 
and  as  to  the  importance  of  light¬ 
ing  in  achieving  highlights  and 
tonal  qualities  for  the  best  results 
in  halftone  reproductions. 

New  techniques  in  the  use  of 
the  Scan-a-graver  were  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  short  refresher  course. 
George  Arnold,  head  of  the  Fair- 
child  customer  engineering  de¬ 
partment,  used  slides  and  aerial 
photographic  equipment  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  adaptability  of  aerial 
cameras  to  photo  news  cover¬ 
age. 

Constituting  a  new  phase  of  the 
Fairchild  customer  service  pro¬ 
gram,  this  was  the  fifth  in  a  series 
of  regional  clinics  for  the  more 
than  500  newspaper  plants 
throughout  the  country,  which  al¬ 
ready  have  installed  photo-electric 
engravers  for  the  production  of 
plastic  halftones  for  use  in  their 
papers. 

The  next  Fairchild  clinic  is 
scheduled  April  20  at  Lynchburg. 
Va.,  for  papers  in  that  area. 

■ 

Foriim  Alumni  Meets 

As  a  means  of  continuing  con¬ 
tact  with  high  school  pupils  who 
have  participated  in  the  Times 
Youth  Forum  on  WQXR,  the 
New  York  Times  Youth  Forum 
Alumni  Association  has  been 
formed.  More  than  80  young 
people  attended  the  first  meeting 
March  29  when  Managing  Editor 
Edwin  L.  James  spoke  about 
newspaper-school  cooperation. 


QUIZ  HALL 

- By  WUton  E.  Hall - 


Each  correct  answer  counts  10  points.  Score  yourself; 
100  genius;  80  to  90  superior;  60  to  70  excellent;  50  to 
60  average;  30  to  40  fair. 

FOR  MEN;. 

1.  How  many  baseball  games  can  be  played  in  q 

World  Series?  ' 

FIVE  NINE  SEVEN  THREE 

2.  On  what  river  is  St.  Louis  situated? 

MISSISSIPPI  PLATTE  ST.  LAWRENCE  RED 

3.  What  are  the  given  names  of  these  cartoonists? 
CAPP  YOUNG  FISHER  McMANUS 

FOR  WOMEN; 

4.  Where  did  the  food  bouillabaisse  originate? 
RUSSIA  UNITED  STATES  ENGLAND  FRANCE 

5.  In  what  month  of  1945  did  Ex-President  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  die  in  Georgia? 

OCTOBER  APRIL  JULY  FEBRUARY 

6.  Whose  home  was  Monticello  in  Virginia? 
CALHOUN  WEBSTER  JEFFERSON  CLAY 

7.  Lauren  Bacall  is  the  wife  of  the  movie  star 
Humphrey  Bogart. 

TRUE  OR  FALSE 

FOR  TEEN-AGERS: 

8.  Who  in  a  nursery  rhyme  lacked  funds  for  nego¬ 
tiating  a  deal  with  a  pieman? 

LITTLE  TOMMY  TUCKER  JACK  SPRAIT 
SIMPLE  SIMON  LITTLE  BOY  BLUE 

9.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Kentucky? 
LOUISVILLE  LEXINGTON  COVINGTON 

FRANKFORT 

10.  Which  Psalm  in  the  Bible  begins  with  “Make  a 
joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord  all  ye  lands”? 

87th  114th  31st  100th 

Answers:  1.  Seven;  2.  Mississippi;  3.  Al,  Chic,  Bud  and 
George;  4.  France;  5.  April;  6.  Jefferson;  7.  True; 
8.  Simple  Simon;  9,  Frankfort;  10.  100th. 


READERS  LIKE  THIS  FEATURE 

QUIZ  HALL  challenges  the  wits  of  all  members  of  the 
family. 

QUIZ  HALL  is  unique  in  that  it  teaches  subtly  while 
it  entertains. 


QUIZ  HALL  uses  the  “multiple  choice”  method  whicl^ 
is  more  inviting  to  the  average  reader. 

QUIZ  HALL  contains  the  “American  Free  Enterprise 
System”  motif. 


QUIZ  HALL  appeals  to  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

QUIZ  HALL  produces  a  maximum  of  reader  participa¬ 
tion  at  a  minimum  of  space. 


A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ITEM 
PAR  EXCELLENCE 


I  Write  or  Phone  for  Sample  Releaaee  and  Rate* 

jTHE  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

I  520  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  (11) 
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PROMOTION 


Kefauver  Cleanup  Idea 
Good  Local  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Orchids  and  Lilies 

No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — The 
Valley  Times,  printed  a  classi¬ 
fied  automotive  page  before 
Easter  in  orchid  ink  scented 
with  a  San  Fernando  Valley 
lily  odor. 


What  have  you  done  on  your 
newspaper  as  a  result  of  the  Ke¬ 
fauver  Committee  hearings?  It 
seems  to  us  that  Senator  Kefauver 
has  thrown  down  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity  to  every  newspaper 
in  the  country,  and  if  nobody  else 
on  the  paper  picks  it  up,  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  ought  at  least 
to  make  the  try. 

If  we  read  the  Senator  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  makes  the  point  that  no 
matter  what  the  Senate,  through 
his  committee,  gets  the  Federal 
government  to  do,  it  will  be  of 
little  consequence  compared  with 
what  local  governments  can  do  at 
the  local  level. 

Does  that  sound  familiar?  It’s 
the  great  strength  of  the  news¬ 
paper  with  readers,  and  with  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Well,  then,  here  is  a 
chance  to  exert  that  strength,  and 
display  it,  in  a  cause  that  right 
now  claims  the  attention  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Surely  through  the  year,  any 
year,  your  newspaper  does  a  lot 
toward  better  government,  cleaner 
government,  better,  cleaner,  more 
honest  law  enforcement.  Well, 
now  is  the  time  to  tell  that  story. 

It’s  Time  to  Lead 
Surely,  too,  whatever  your 
newspaper  does,  editorially,  in  this 
direction  is  not  enough.  As  real¬ 
ists,  we  know  and  must  admit  that 
it  is  never  enough.  Well,  then, 
now  is  the  opportune  time  to  take 
kadership  in  a  renewed  drive  for 
civic  betterment. 

Already,  here  and  there  over 
the  country,  there  are  stirrings  in 
this  direction  by  local  citizens’ 
groups.  But  why  wait  for  the  lo¬ 
cal  do-gooders  to  bestir  themselves 
— and  then  take  the  credit  for  ac¬ 
tion,  whether  resultful  or  not;  why 
give  them  the  chance  to  say  they 
had  to  do  it  because  the  local 
newspaper  wouldn’t? 

It  has  always  been  our  thesis 
that  the  best  newspaper  promotion 
man  is  the  paper’s  editor,  or  man¬ 
aging  editor,  or  city  editor.  Right 
along  with  this  goes  the  idea 
that  the  best  editor  is  also  some¬ 
thing  of  a  promotion  man.  But 
if  your  editorial  people  haven’t 
picked  up  this  gauntlet  yet,  what’s 
wrong  with  your  prodding  them 
into  it — or  suggesting  action  along 
this  line  from  a  promotional  point 
of  view? 

Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  local  newspaper 
to  be  a  leader  in  its  community, 
to  make  friends  in  the  community, 
to  make  a  noise,  and  a  good  noise, 
about  the  community.  All  it  takes 
is  a  little  spunk,  tv  has  been  get¬ 
ting  the  kudos  just  for  putting 


on  the  show.  The  newspapers  can 
get  it  for  making  the  show. 

Something  ior  the  Boys 

Here’s  another  promotional  op¬ 
portunity  lying  around,  evidently 
just  waiting  in  most  places  for 
somebody  to  do  something  about 
it.  In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Clarke’s,  a 
local  clothing  store,  runs  a  column 
in  the  papers  every  other  week 
putting  together  local  news  items 
to  be  read  by  local  lads  in  the 
services.  Readers  are  encouraged 
to  clip  the  column  and  send  it  to 
the  boys. 

During  the  last  war,  there  was 
quite  a  bit  of  this  kind  of  stuff 
in  the  papers,  some  of  it  paid  for 
by  advertisers,  more  of  it  just  put 
together  by  the  paper  as  its  own 
contribution.  It  proved  a  great 
way  to  make  friends.  Well,  we’re 
in  it  again,  and  every  day  sees 
more  local  lads  hitting  trains  and 
buses  for  camps  and  for  those 
Korean  hills.  Why  not  do  it 
again? 

Clarke’s  column  is  titled  “Shoot- 
in’  the  Breeze,’’  and  they’d  prob¬ 
ably  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you 
if  you’re  interested.  And  thanks 
for  this  item  goes  to  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  News,  where  we  saw  it. 

Religion  Makes  News 

In  a  day  when  at  least  one  reli¬ 
gious  book  and  usually  several  are 
on  the  best-seller  lists,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  has  hit  a  popular  and  respon¬ 
sive  promotional  note  in  publish¬ 
ing  a  series  by  local  laymen  titled 
“What  My  Religion  Means  to 
Me.” 

The  series,  having  run  in  the 
paper,  has  now  been  gathered  to¬ 
gether  into  an  attractive  booklet. 
Unless  we  miss  our  guess,  this 
should  have  a  large  demand,  and 
certainly  it  makes  a  fine  institu¬ 
tional  promotion. 

Coleman  Harwell,  the  Tennes¬ 
sean’s  editor,  notes  that  there  is 
a  large  output  of  this  kind  of 
material  by  the  syndicates.  The 
Tennessean  preferred  to  handle 
the  subject  locally. 

“The  series  made  a  tremendous 
hit  with  our  readers,”  he  reports. 
“It  was  referred  to  many  times  in 
pulpits,  and  as  each  article  ap¬ 
peared,  the  writer  received  a  tre¬ 
mendous  number  of  telephone 
calls. 

“Before  we  started  the  series, 
we  got  the  population  figures  of 
each  denomination  and  then  fig¬ 
ured  out  how  many  of  the  series 
should  come  from  each  group. 
Then  we  spotted  churches  for 
these  denominations  throughout 
the  metropolitan  area  so  that  we 


had  large,  medium,  and  small 
churches  represented  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city. 

“Then  we  asked  the  pastor  of 
each  of  these  churches  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  half-dozen  laymen  in  his 
congregation.  We  selected  men 
according  to  their  business  or  pro¬ 
fession  so  that  we  had  a  good 
variety. 

“I  recommend  this  highly  to 
other  newspapers.  Next  year  we 
are  planning  something  along  sim¬ 
ilar  lines.  Our  feeling  is  that 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  localize 
a  feature  or  news  it  will  far  out- 
pull  syndicate  material. 

“This  does  not  indicate  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
syndicate  material.  We  probably 
use  more  syndicated  columnists 
than  any  other  newspaper.  But  to 
localize  a  feature  of  this  kind 
makes  it  unusual  if  not  unique.” 

In  the  Bag 

Since  it’s  all  one  big  headache 
these  days,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  pulled  a  good  gag  recently 
when  it  sent  a  couple  of  cap¬ 
sules  around  to  local  advertisers 
and  to  advertising  agencies.  The 
capsules  contained  a  “remedy  for 
tension  in  the  sales  department.” 
Open  capsule  number  one,  re¬ 
move  the  rolled-up  issue  sheet 
from  it,  and  read  about  the  fab¬ 
ulous  success  of  the  Lewis  & 
Conger  sleep  shop.  Open  cap¬ 
sule  number  two,  and  read  how 
advertising  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
produced  that  fabulous  success. 
It  makes  fine  reading,  and  smart 
promotion. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  has  started 
a  brisk,  newsy,  informative,  and 
interesting  “Retail  Memo,”  a 
weekly  newsletter. 

■ 

Marble  Tournament 
For  10-County  Area 

Beckley,  W.  Va.  —  Fraternal 
and  civic  organizations  throughout 
a  10-county  area  have  been  so¬ 
licited  to  back  a  marble  tourna¬ 
ment  for  the  morning  Beckley 
Post-Herald.  Eventually  the  tour¬ 
ney  will  produce  three  district 
champions  to  take  to  the  national 
tournament  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
in  June. 

Having  sent  a  Raleigh  County 
champion  to  the  nationals  last 
year.  Sports  Editor  George  Spring¬ 
er  decided  his  winner,  Shirley 
“Windy”  Allen  of  Fairdale,  en¬ 
joyed  himself  too  well  to  deny 
other  children  the  same  chance 
for  fun  and  competition. 

A  total  of  955  schools  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  compete  in  the  event. 
This  involves  a  total  enrollment 
of  73,698  boys  and  girls. 


eu6 


College  Guide 
Over  a  period  of  several 
months,  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal  plans  to  publish  a 
series  of  articles  designed  to  help 
students  select  the  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  they  wish  to  attend.  As¬ 
sistant  Managing  Editor  Arthur 
D.  Mackie,  who  has  prepared  tlie 
service,  said  he  has  invited  every 
large  college  and  university  to 
submit  material  bearing  on  re 
quirements,  tuition,  curriculum, 
scholarships,  military  training, 
housing,  degrees,  etc. 


Safety  Warning 

The  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stan¬ 
dard  -  Times  makes  available  to 
high  school  safety  classes  copies 
of  all  accident  pictures  published. 
Members  of  the  safety  classes 
watch  the  papers  daily  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  call  for  accident 
prints,  usually  within  two  hours 
after  publication. 

Shamrock  Green 
On  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  the  La¬ 
guna  Beach  (Calif.)  South  Coast 
News  ran  a  page  of  ads  in  black 
and  shamrock  green  ink.  In  each 
ad  was  the  name  of  a  local  man 
or  woman  with  an  Irish  name. 
The  first  three  persons  listed  to 
identify  themselves  received  pur¬ 
chase  orders  on  any  advertiser  on 
that  page. 

■ 

Builders  Participate 
In  Cooperative  Ad 

Cleveland  —  The  Cleveland 
News  is  selling  real  estate  display 
ads.  even  though  most  Cleveland 
builders  are  sold  out. 

The  sales  pitch,  attributed  to 
Wally  Irwin,  real  estate  display 
ad  salesman,  consists  of  coopera¬ 
tive  institutional  advertising  by 
members  of  the  Home  Builders 
Association  of  Greater  Cleveland. 

Local  builders,  through  the  as¬ 
sociation,  participate  in  a  full-page 
ad  once  a  month  at  a  cost  of  $10 
each.  The  make-up  of  the  page 
consists  of  business  cards. 


Speed  production 


I  Ord*r  your  now  BLUE  STREAK 
LINOTYPE  now  and  capilallie 
I  on  itt  stroamlined  oiinpUcity  . . . 

I  mechanical  acceotibility  .  .  .  !t» 
ease  of  operation  and  mainte- 
j  nance  . . .  and  extra  yersatility! 

(•  LINOTYPE 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 

Linotype  Me»tplti$  Gothic  So.  19 
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'Ravc'A^  many  books  in  the  process  of  when  it  chose  Harvard  Professor 

DQS0O  making  selections  for  review.  It  J( 

is,  of  course,  in  such  decisions  of  v 

in  riece  rejection  that  a  daily  reviewer  is  o 

»  |a  most  likely  to  make  mistakes.  ...  b 

l©Pil©S  “I  did  gather  the  impression 

the  New  York  ‘hat  you  had  rushed  to  get  your 
^e*v  York  Herald  print,  that  it  added  little 

reviews  who  wrote  the  record  of  daily  reports,  that 
following  published  »t  was  rather  a  brief  for  the  prose- 
sft-wing  reviewing  cution  than  a  judicial  summary. 

5  answered  by  the  Owen  Lattimore’s  book  was  re¬ 
viewed  promptly,  the  memo  said, 
ark  Times  received  because:  His  case  had  been  front- 
ilder”  of  mail  from  page  news  for  weeks  and  the  book 
led  about  an  article,  had  more  current  news  value  than 
y  Books  That  Sell  any  other  of  that  week;  the  cir- 
by  Irene  Kuhn  in  cumstances  and  manner  of  the 
American  Legion  trial  constituted  a  threat  to  civil 
liberties.  The  Tribune  admitted 
charged  that  Owen  error  in  its  selection  of  a  re- 
irdeal  By  Slander”  viewer  for  the  book,  however. 

I,  tr.  tv.  available  at  The  book  editor  had  not  known 


Neighborhood  Stores 
In  Cooperative  Ads 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Newspaper 
advertising  started  in  the  Journal 
and  Oregonian  on  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule  the  last  week  in  March  for 
^rs.  Kuhn  decried)  was  due  two  new  selling  groups  whose 
limply  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  membership  is  drawn  from  among 
?ood  book,  according  to  the  the  225  members  of  United  Gro- 
Ttemo.  The  memo  also  gave  other  cers,  co-operative  buying  organ¬ 
ization  of  independent  grocers. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
means  for  the  independents  to  ad¬ 
vertise  'co-operatively  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  cash-&-carry  stores 
and  super  market.  Ads  will  also 
pt>int  out  convenience  of  shopping 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Harry  R.  Tom,  former  owner 
of  the  Tom-Tom  Food  Market, 
Portland,  has  been  employed  as 
advertising  manager. 


Loses  Overtime  Claim 

WiCKiTA  Falls,  Tex. — Carl  C. 
Lewis,  former  pressroom  foreman, 
lost  in  a  federal  court  action  to 
recover  $7,022.80  from  Times 
Publishing  Co.  as  overtime  pay 
during  1947-49.  The  jury’s  verdict 
favored  the  company. 


ftipto  by  Otto  Ile«htcbil4 


HERALD 

EXPRESS 


HOLLYWOOD  lOWL!  Nestled  like  a  gleaming 
jewel  in  the  rolling  hills  of  Hollywood,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  this  beautiful  amphitfieatre  ranks  among 
the  world’s  finest.  Here  audiences  of  thousands 

gather  regularly  to  enjoy  musical,  dramatical 
and  religious  pagentry  under  the  stars.  Al¬ 
though  attendance  approaches  the  quarter-mil¬ 
lion  mark  each  year,  this  total  is  considerably 

less  than  the  average  one  day  city  and  trading 
zone  circulation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 

Herald  and  Express  .  .  .  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  the  largest  city  in  Western  America. 

Wise  advertisers  use  it  regularly  and  reap  rich 
rewards. 
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Actress-Critic 
Feud  Sets  Off 
'Rights'  Battle 


located  in  Spokane  by  William 


'Round  Their  Beats  Schulze,  reporter,  and  John  M.  BBB  Commends 

comi„ued  from  page  M  M.lle^  phowgrapher,  SectU  FlOud  ExpOSB 

themselves,  he  noted.  Whenever  .  The  two  were  sent  across  Wash-  St.  Louis — A  resolution  adop- 


{ 


By  Syd  Stogel 


Rome  —  A  13-year-old  grudge 
fight  between  Silvio  d’Amico,  dean 


The  two  were  sent  across  Wash-  _  _ _ ^ 

a  correspondent  set  out  in  a  jeep  ington  on  the  assignment  as  the  ted  by  the  St.  Louis  Better  Busi- 
for  the  front  lines,  he  was  always  result  of  an  office  tip,  Ed  Stone,  ness  Bureau’s  board  of  directors 
“open  season”  for  enemy  snipers,  managing  editor,  explained.  They  commended  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Jerry  had  the  momentary  located  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hauser  in  Times  for  a  “most  excellent  expo- 

_  _ _  “glory”  of  “leading”  a  motorized  ^  new  Spokane  home,  interviewed  sition  of  constructive  reporting 

of  Italian  drama  critics,  and  Tatia-  convoy  of  Turkish  soldiers  into  neighbors,  asked  questions,  and  and  magnificent  service”  in  its 
na  Pavlova,  Russian-born  star  of  battle  when  the  Turks  mistook  obtained  a  feature  story.  “Suckers  in  Swindle-Land”  series, 

the  Italian  stage,  burst  into  an  ex-  the  reporter  as  their  commander.  But  of  the  interview  with  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Lewis,  who  investi- 

plosive  climax  last  week  when  15  Finally,  Jerry’s  jeep  paused  in  a  Hauser,  the  quotes  &hulze  was  gated  Toronto  promoters  of  phony 

newspaper  and  magazine  critics  de-  traffic  jam  and  was  overtaken  by  ^ble  to  report  were  chiefly  threats,  stocks  and  wrote  the  series,  widely 
dared  they  would  boycott  all  Pav-  the  Turkish  officer,  who  dismissed  These  included  the  statement  that  reprinted  in  other  newspapers,  was 
lova  stage  shows.  the  new  “commander”  with  a  “If  f  bad  a  gun.  I’d  kill  you.”  singled  out  for  praise  for  careful 

Actually,  the  reviewers’  decision  brusque:  “What  the  hell,  Buster?”  ♦  ♦  ♦  thorough  reporting, 

to  set  up  their  own  iron  curtain  Cincinnati  —  Beverly  Hills  Members  of  the  Securities  and 

against  the  actress  was  but  one  in  4  Boston  Newsmen  Countiy  Club  near  here,  widely  Exchange  Commission  also  com- 

a  series  of  incidents  that  has  high-  Aboard  New  Cruiser  publicized  during  the  Kefauver  mended  the  newspaper  and  its 

lighted  “L’Affaire  Pavlova.”  The  Four  New  Eneland  newsmen  '"'^estigation,  reopened  the  other  staffers  for  an  outstanding  job. 

controversy  broke  out  with  a  cur-  sailed  aboard  the"  heavy  cTS 


tain  speech  at  the  Quirino  Theater  USS  Salem  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  o  that  a  friend  who  worked  in 

where  Miss  Pavlova  is  appearing  this  week  as  guests  of  the  Navy  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital  had 

in  a  comedy,  Luciana  and  the  Department.  The  purpose  of  the  ®nn  R.vtw  mentioned  that  Clark  Gable  had 

_  trip,  which  will  involve  first  hand  wnniH  iv>  all  thpv  checked  in  there  last  night. 

The  critics  interpreted  the  re-  observation  of  the  United  States  IJe  “  n  A  quick  goodbye  and  thanks, 

niarks  as  ‘  defamatory  and  offen-  Navy  in  action,  is  to  gather  ma-  T  sto^  whh  S..mn  Then  phone  checks  of  the  Gable 

sive  to  the  dignity  of  their  trade  terial  for  future  publication  in  with  an  eight  -  column  hospital.  The 

in  general  and  to  critic  d’Amico  their  respective  newspapers  and  * right.  In  an  hour  the 
in  particular.  Accusing  the  actress  the  Associated  Press  in  New  Eng-  because  game  citizen-News  was  out  its  Page  1 

of  “intimidation  endangering  the  land.  ^^les  and  slots  were  absent  from  Plywood’s  “king” 

Freedom  of  Criticism,”  the  writers  Aboard  the  17,000  ton  cruiser  jfrAl  Jn  ^new^citTedho^^n  f^e  hospital  for  what  his 

^^®!!Scncy  meeting  at  are  James  F.  Smith,  of  the  Boston  ,  .’u  oamWpre  inf"  studio  termed  a  “five-day  routine 

which  they  decided  to  abstain  from  staff  of  AP;  Lawrence  Dame,  '  H  nnJr  checkup,  his  first  in  five  years.” 

attending  the  performances  of  the  feature  editor  of  the  Boston  Her-  Jim  paid  his  dinner 

Pavlova  Company  and  to  submit  aid;  Willard  DeLue,  columnist  of 

the  case  to  the  National  Press  Fed-  the  Boston  Globe;  and  Joseph 


Rookie  In  Disguise 

Cincinnati  —  Jim  Allen,  new 
city  editor  of  the  Post,  was  in 
World  War  II.  He  knows  how  it 
feels  to  be  a  lonely  lad  in  khaki 
for  the  first  time. 

For  two  days,  he  was  missing 
from  the  city  desk.  When  he 
returned  he  had  a  series  of  stories 
about  rookies  at  Fort  Knox  near 
Louisville. 

Army  “brass”  had  given  Allen 
a  uniform,  told  him  to  write  with¬ 
out  pulling  punches,  which  he  did. 


Reflection  and  Affection 

Hollywood  —  “Anybody  who 
knows  someone  that  rich  must 
live  in  Beverly  Hills.” 

This  little  reflection  helped 
Hollywood  Citizen-News  Reporter 


eration,  Harrington,  columnist  of  the  Bos 

The  signers  represented  virtually  ton  Post. 
every  important  newspaper  in 

Rome  and  the  political  views  of  Prospective  Husband 
their  periodicals  ranged  all  the  way  Has  $100  on  His  Head 
from  the  Communist  Party  organ  Miami  — A  story  by  Richard 
to  the  mouthpiece  of  the  conserva-  Rundell,  Miami  Herald  staffer, 
tive  Christian  Democrat  Party.  spiked  a  Miami  Beach  man’s  plan 
Silvio  d’Amico,  in  whose  sup-  to  auction  off  men  as  husbands 
port  the  boycott  was  called,  was  for  wealthy  women  tourists, 
formerly  the  drama  editor  of  11  stan  Farber,  who  unwittingly 
Giornale  d’ Italia,  prior  to  joining  outlined  his  plans  on  March  15 
II  Tempo.  to  Mr.  Rundell,  posing  as  a  pros- 

Miss  Pavlova  came  to  Italy  in  pective  bridegroom,  complained 
1917,  as  a  refugee  of  the  Russian  that  the  exposure  “may  have 
Revolution.  She  formed  a  popular  ruined  the  whole  thing.” 
dramatic  company  and  almost  im-  Mr.  Rundell  answered  a  classi- 
mediately  won  fame  (and  some  fied  ad  in  the  Herald  reading: 
fortune)  in  the  principal  Italian  “Single  men.  Unique  proposition, 
cities.  Suite  305,  311  Lincoln  Road.” 

Miss  Pavlova  replied  to  the  boy-  As  the  plan  was  outlined,  Mr. 
cott:  “I  deny  the  charges  made  in  Rundell  reported,  Mr.  Farber  said  Sam  Gordon  shortcut  a  mammoth 

the  resolution  and  wish  to  empha-  he  represented  an  organization  phoning  job  in  finding  a  woman 

size  that  in  my  long  career  as  an  which  is  gathering  a  group  of  eli-  willed  $100,000  by  an  aunt  in 

actress  and  director  I  have  always  gible  young  men  “for  sale”  to  Pittsburgh. 

received  the  words  of  the  critics  wealthy  women  as  husbands.  All  the  wire  story  said  was  that 

with  a  friendly  and  grateful  spirit.”  The  sale  was  to  be  in  the  form  “Edith  R.  Coles  of  Los  Angeles” 

Playwright  Guglielmo  Giannini  of  a  series  of  sealed-bid  auctions  had  been  left  the  money, 

said  he  is  bringing  the  whole  mat-  at  a  Miami  Beach  hotel.  After  calling  12  of  68  Coleses 

ter  up  in  Pcrliament  with  the  aim  Applicants — of  which  Mr.  Far-  listed  in  the  five  phonebooks  for 

of  airing  the  problem  of  the  inde-  ber  said  there  were  127 — were  Los  Angeles,  Gordon  indulged  in 

pendence  of  Italian  artistic  criti-  assured  the  arrangement  was  per-  that  little  reflection.  Then  he 

cism.  fectly  legal.  grabbed  the  Western  Directory, 

■  Mr.  Rundell  was  told  he  might  which  includes  Beverly  Hills,  and 

^  ,  .  ^1  ,  bring  as  much  as  $100  at  auction  called  the  first  Coles  listed,  Al- 

*  JTSt  OO'XIia  in  v^lUu  and  he  took  a  ribbing  from  his  fred  S.,  her  husband,  and  there 

Hartford  —  The  Laurel  Club,  Herald  co-workers  in  notes  on  the  she  was — and  there  was  a  good 
composed  of  newsmen  who  cover  city  room  bulletin  board  pointing  story. 

Connecticut’s  Capitol,  has  broken  out  that  various  tallow  works  A  couple  of  days  later  Gordon 
a  42-year-old  tradition  by  admit-  would  give  more  for  him  than  beat  other  dailies  because  he  was 
ting  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Taylor,  leg-  $100.  nice  to  a  woman  who  called  up 

islative  reporter  for  the  Unit^  about  a  roomer  who  had  been 

Press,  as  associate  member.  She  is  Add  Kefauver  awarded  a  Bronze  Star  for  World 

the  first  woman  to  participate  ac-  Seattle — ^Virginia  Hill  Hauser,  War  II  infantrying. 

tively  in  club  affairs.  a  Kefauver  inquiry  witness,  was  In  the  friendly  chat  she  related 


Chicks  for  Austria 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Through  a 
project  initiated  by  Station  WTIC, 
1,000  baby  chicks  will  be  flown 
across  the  Atlantic  on  Tuesday, 
April  17,  as  the  first  installment 
of  a  gift  from  Connecticut  poultry 
farmers  to  the  4-H  Clubs  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  plan  was  conceived  by 
Frank  F.  Atwood,  farm  director 
of  WTIC  and  farm  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant. 


Don’t  Waver 
and 
Worry 
About 
Help- 
Needs 


In 
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400  Weeklies 
Now  Use  NAS 
Food  Feature 

Chicago — Six  months  ago,  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Mickelsen,  home  and 
food  editor  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  set  out  to  furnish 
a  “Household  Forum”  feature  to 
weekly  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Mickelsen,  working  through 
NAS,  a  subsidiary  of  National 
Editorial  Association,  prepared  a 
weekly  page  of  food  and  house¬ 
hold  features.  Each  week,  she  in¬ 
cluded  an  illustrated  food  feature 
in  mat  form,  prepared  by  an  out¬ 
standing  home  economist,  repre¬ 
senting  food  manufacturers,  pack¬ 
ers  or  food  processors. 

Today,  more  than  400  weekly 
newspapers  are  carrying  a  special 
page  or  section  for  homemakers. 
Mrs.  Mickelsen  is  furnishing  these 
papers  with  illustrated  food  articles 
and  other  household  editorial  ma¬ 
terial. 

“Newspaper  publishers  are  be¬ 
coming  enthusiastic  about  the  serv¬ 
ice  as  they  see  definite  results  in 
increased  local  food  advertising 
and,  in  some  instances,  increased 
circulation.”  she  said.  “From  time 
to  time,  we  give  them  ideas  that 
may  be  helpful  in  selling  tie-in 
ads  to  their  local  grocers.  Publish¬ 
ers,  in  turn,  encourage  their  local 
dealers  to  set  up  special  displays 
and  use  tie-in  ads  relating  to  items 
mentioned  in  the  food  stories  and 
recipes.  We  do  not  mention  brand 
names  in  our  releases.” 

Builds  Circulation 
Mrs.  Mickelsen  cited  a  recent 
letter  from  one  weekly  editor  who 
has  added  the  food  and  home  page 
to  his  paper.  The  editor  stated: 

“For  months  we  had  about 
1,400  to  1,600  circulation,  but  aft¬ 
er  starting  tbe  feature,  we  felt  a 
sudden  jump  and  none  of  us  could 
at  first  realize  what  had  happened. 
Then  the  light  dawned.  Without 
advance  warning,  we  suddenly 
found  our  paper  much  more  in 
demand.  I  can  find  nothing  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  condition  but  the 
woman’s  page  and  editorials.  And 
I  am  frank  to  admit,  I  think  the 
woman’s  page  is  the  biggest  con¬ 
tributor.  We  now  have  over  2,200 
circulation.” 

Another  publisher  reports  that 
local  food  stores  appreciate  the 
new  feature  and  are  requesting 
position  on  the  food  page,  featur¬ 
ing  recipes  and  household  hints. 
The  Household  Forum  features  are 
supplied  free  to  members  of  NAS. 
■ 

Wyoming  Plaque 

Laramie,  Wyo. — ^Jack  W.  Perry, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Casper 
Tribune-Herald,  is  the  first  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  plaque  which  the  Wy¬ 
oming  Press  Association  plans  to 
award  to  its  outgoing  president 
each  year.  Carl  A.  Rott,  Sheridan 
Press,  made  the  presentation  to 
Mr.  Perry  in  observance  of  WPA’s 
50th  anniversary. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


'Newspaper  Day' 

As  a  curtain-raiser  to  ASNE- 
ANPA  Week,  the  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Club  of  New  York  will 
observe  Newspaper  Day  April 
17  with  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt.  The  speakers  will 
be  Virgil  Pinkley,  editor-publi¬ 
sher  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Mirror,  and  Harold  A.  Barnes, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

Dailies  Issue 
Grocery  Study  | 
Of  Fort  Wayne 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  roster  of  markets 
providing  a  monthly  grocery  in¬ 
ventory.  First  reports,  covering  the 
December  and  January  audit  pe¬ 
riods,  were  issued  this  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

The  project,  conducted  by  the 
News-Sentinel  and  J  o  urnal- 
Gazette,  which  will  provide  con¬ 
tinuing  measurement  of  consumer 
purchases  of  competitive  brands 
in  the  metropolitan  county,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  facilitate  market  tests  in 
the  area. 

In  addition  to  Fort  Wayne  and 
Spokane,  Wash.,  whose  Inventory, 
conducted  by  the  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  Chronicle,  was  announced 
a  month  ago,  markets  in  which 
such  research  is  in  operation  are 
New  York  City,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Toledo,  Winston-Salem 
and  Indianapolis. 

35  Grocery  Outlets 

The  Fort  Wayne  store  panel 
comprises  35  grocery  and  grocery 
combination  outlets,  chosen  by  the 
progressive  sampling  method  made 
standard  with  the  other  newspaper! 
inventory  projects. 

Product  classifications  currently 
covered  are  baked  beans,  bleaches, 
catsup,  hot  and  cold  cereals,  scour¬ 
ing  powder  cleansers,  regular  and 
instant  coffee,  canned  dog  and  cat  < 
food,  all-purpose  and  prepared 
flour,  miscellaneous  cleaning  aids, 
peanut  butter,  puddings  and  des¬ 
serts,  shortening,  tea  bags,  pack¬ 
aged  and  instant  tea,  tomato  juice, 
tuna  fish,  and  floor  waxes  and 
polishes. 

Reports  will  be  available  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  all  classifications  in 
which  they  have  brands  and  to  ad 
agencies  in  which  they  have  ac¬ 
counts.  1 

■ 

25c  Garden  Guide  ' 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  second 
edition  of  the  Oregonian  Garden 
Guide,  featuring  an  8-page  plant¬ 
ing  section,  is  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  68-page  guide  for  1951 
sells  for  25  cents  through  the  mail 
or  at  the  Oregonian  Hostess  House 
service  counters. 

for  April  7,  1951 
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ew  way  of  handling 
Long  Distance 


Operator  Toll  Dialing  proves  o  big  help  in  these 
busy  days  of  notional  preparedness 


Long  Distaiire  lines  are  really  huniining  these 
(lays.  There  are  many  more  calls  than  a  year  ago. 
More  are  from  the  INation’s  industries  and  Armed 
Forces,  hurrying  the  country’s  most  important  joh. 

A  hig  help  in  keeping  these  calls  moving  is 
Operator  Toll  Dialing  —  a  remarkahle  new  tele¬ 
phone  development. 

Y  oil  give  the  Long  Distance  operator  the  num- 
her  in  the  usual  way.  She  (piickly  presses  several 
kevs  and  your  call  goes  straight  through  to  the 
telephone  you  want  in  a  distant  city. 

It  makes  for  faster  service  —  especially  on  calls 
that  formerly  had  to  he  relayed  through  other  cities. 

With  so  many  more  calls  on  the  lines,  it’s  a 
mighty  good  thing  that  Operator  Toll  Dialing  was 
developed  and  is  now  available  and  in  use  in  so 
many  places.  About  one-third  of  Long  Distance 
calls  are  now  being  handled  in  this  new  way. 

It  is  just  one  of  many  ways  in  which  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  telephone  service  are  now 
proving  of  extra  value  to  the  Nation  in  these  days 
of  preparedness. 

ANOTHER  STEP  FORWARD... 

More  and  more  telephone  users  in  a  growing  number 
of  metropolitan  areas  can  now  dial  Toll  calls  direct 
to  nearby  places'the  same  leny  they  dial  I,ocal  calls. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Rates  and  Rationing 
Highlight  Conferences 


In  the  East  and  in  the  North¬ 
west.  classified  advertising  manag¬ 
ers’  clinics  this  week  discussed  the 
need  for  raising  rates,  charging 
for  some  services  which  newspa¬ 
pers  now  give  free,  and  getting 
ready  for  rationing  of  space. 

The  Northwest  Classified  Clinic 
heard  from  Ty  Hopgood  of  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.  that  classi¬ 
fied  copy  now  costs  three  cents  a 
line  to  set,  including  corrections. 
One  way  to  cut  down  this  cost — 
the  average  text  line  costs  two 
cents — is  to  put  all  classified  ads 
on  tape  at  the  counter  and  feed  it 
to  composing  machines,  Mr.  Hop- 
good  advocated.  Such  an  operation 
is  to  be  tried  soon  at  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald. 

Newsprint  Rationing 
Warnings  Are  Voiced 
By  Campbell  Watson 
Seattie — Plans  to  return  classi¬ 
fied  to  a  war  footing  were  mapped 
at  the  Northwest  Classified  Clinic 
here  March  30-31. 

Conferees  accepted  as  certain¬ 
ties  a  shortage  of  newsprint  which 
will  require  advertising  rationing, 
manpower  shortages  which  will  re¬ 
quire  the  mustering  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  aeate  line  into  use  in  “Help 
Wanted”  columns,  and  shortages 
of  new  goods  which  will  focus 
public  attention  on  other  portions 
of  the  agate  sections. 

Debate  was  on  the  best  methods 
of  advancing  rates  rather  than 
whether  such  action  should  be 
taken. 

A.  F.  Hardy,  regional  director, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Employment, 
asked  classified  managers  to  help 
restrain  “head  -  hunters”  seeking 
skilled  men  for  jobs  elsewhere  in 
this  area,  “first  to  feel  the  impact 
of  the  Korean  war.”  Manpower 
needs  will  boom  here  within  45 
days,  Mr.  Hardy  declared.  Labor 
“pirating”  already  has  started,  he 
asserted. 

Rate  Data  Study  Urged 
Special  emphasis  on  the  upward 
trend  of  newspaper  advertising 
rates  came  from  Russell  W.  Young, 
advertising  manager,  Seattle  Times. 

“No  one  can  deliver  a  message 
as  cheaply  as  you  do  daily,”  he 
told  the  clinic.  “Don’t  be  afraid  to 
raise  rates.  You’ve  got  to,  and  cost 
studies  will  show  higher  rates  arc 
logical  and  deserved.  The  six-cent 
line  of  15  years  ago  should  cost 
12  cents  now.  Get  your  own  book¬ 
keeping  department  to  show  you 
why,  on  a  percentage  basis.” 

The  warnings  that  classified 
must  prepare  for  rationing  came  in 
the  newsprint  discussion  begun 
when  Robert  Boyl,  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald,  said  this  is  al¬ 


ready  here  and  will  be  felt  shortly 
by  the  smaller  newspapers. 

“This  is  a  publisher’s  headache 
now  even  on  those  papers  which 
still  have  the  green  light  to  get  all 
the  business  obtainable.  But  it  will 
be  felt  down  to  the  weeklies  and 
each  classified  manager  will  be 
asked  to  absorb  a  certain  amount 
of  the  space  limitation,”  Mr.  Boyl 
said. 

“The  same  proportionate  space 
reduction  should  be  required  of 
circulation  and  display  as  cLissi- 
fied,”  he  urged. 

Endorsing  Mr.  Boyl’s  proposal, 
Elbert  Baker  of  the  Tacoma  News- 
Tribune  added: 

“The  lifeblood  of  the  newspaper 
is  the  classified  linage  and  the 
small  display  advertising.  If  you 
do  not  preserve  these,  the  paper 
is  apt  to  meet  a  sudden  death.” 

ANCAM  Dues  May  Go  Up 

Lester  P.  Jenkins,  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  clinic  and  classified 
manager,  Seattle  Times,  reported 
as  ancam’s  first  vicepresident  that 
the  Montreal  convention  in  June 
faces  the  need  of  studying  the  dues 
structure.  New  revenues  or  large 
membership  are  necessary,  he  said. 

Revision  of  Encyclopedia  Classi¬ 
fied  by  M.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  has  been 
completed  and  should  be  ready  for 
the  convention,  Mr.  Jenkins  re¬ 
ported.  The  new  book.  “Principles 
and  Practices  of  Newsnaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,”  will  provide  a 
text  for  schools  and  staff's  alike. 

On  newsprint,  Mr.  Jenkins  urged 
long-range  thinking  to  enable  more 
effective  use  of  available  space. 
.\nd  on  rates,  he  suggested  that 
present  thinking  be  reversed  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  higher  classified  rate  to 
merchants.  Urging  “a  new  look  at 
classified”  he  observed  that  classi¬ 
fied  is  a  better  producer  per  page 
than  any  other  advertising. 

Rex  Buzan,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  declared  he  believes  it 
wrong  to  penalize  the  public  by 
charging  it  more  for  classified  than 
the  merchant,  adding  that  classified 
is  the  greatest  circulation  builder 
of  any  one  department. 

Automotive  Linage  Prospects 

New  prospects  for  automotive 
linage  were  seen  by  W.  H.  Totten, 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald- 
News.  He  pointed  to  new  models 
upcoming  in  1952,  sales  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  draft  calls,  and  available 
autos  from  the  expanding  auto 
rental  business. 

A  copy  panel  heard  how  “wow 
and  zow”  headlines  and  descrip¬ 
tive  copy  turned  “Dubious  ducks” 
into  home-buyers  in  1947  and  is 
continuing  to  keep  a  Seattle  com¬ 
pany  producing  100  houses  month¬ 


ly  in  a  message  from  Ron  C. 
Phares  of  the  agency  bearing  his 
name. 

Typing  of  copy  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room  was  not  favored  by 
all  clinic  members,  with  Gordon 
Glassman,  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner,  declaring  that  typ¬ 
ing  did  not  require  careful  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  result  was  more  com¬ 
position  errors  by  the  operator. 

Classified  Will  Exceed 
Display.  Barnhart  Says 

By  Erwin  Knoll 

Newark,  N.  J. — Confidence  that 
classified  advertising  will  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in 
newspapers  was  expressed  at^  the 
Second  Annual  Classified  Clinic  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association, 
here  March  30.  More  than  50 
members  of  njpa  attended. 

They  heard  D.  B.  Barnhart, 
classified  director  of  the  McKees¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Daily  News  and  classi¬ 
fied  advisor  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Publishers  Association,  predict  that 
“in  a  few  more  years  there  will 
be  more  classified  advertising  than 
display.” 

“American  newspapers  are  now 
running  one  line  of  classified  for 
every  three  lines  of  display.”  Mr. 
Barnhart  said.  “Chsvified  linage  is 
greater  than  department  store  lin¬ 
age  and  greater  than  all  national 
linage.  We’re  in  big  business.  I 
don’t  know  why  classified  people 
underestimate  themselves  so 
much.” 

He  said  Classified  totalled  about 
two  -  and  -  a  -  half  billion  lines  in 
1950  and  brought  in  about  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  revenue,  mostly 
cash  business. 

He  warned  that  newsprint  short¬ 
ages  might  necessitate  reductions 
in  the  space  allotted  to  Classified, 
and  suggested  the  following  pos¬ 
sible  methods  of  saving  space: 
change-over  to  nine-column  page; 
elimination  or  reduction  in  use 
of  cut-off  rules;  reduction  of  type 
size  (within  reason);  elimination 
of  pictures,  display  type,  borders 
and  classified  promotions.  He 
urged  that  no  attempt  be  made  to 
institirte  earlier  deadlines,  since 
late  deadlines  are  an  important 
service. 

Paid  Funeral  Notices 

Mr.  Barnhart  suggested  that  all 
newspapers  who  are  now  carrying 
free  funeral  notices  begin  charging 
for  these  at  regular  classified  rates. 
Such  advertising,  he  pointed  out, 
also  brings  “card  of  thanks”  and 
“in  memoriam”  ads,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
counts  from  florists,  funeral  di¬ 
rectors  and  monument  makers. 

John  P.  Callahan,  cam,  Trenton 
Times,  described  the  “equalized 
rate”  system  used  by  that  news¬ 
paper.  Instead  of  being  arbitrarily 
fixed  in  relation  to  the  display  line 
rates,  to  circulation,  to  competi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  want-ad  prices  are  now 
based  directly  upon  production 
costs. 

The  Trenton  Times  has  entirely 
abandoned  line  rates  in  the  tran¬ 
sient  scale,  Mr.  Callahan  said.  In¬ 
stead,  the  cost  of  each  ad  is  cal- 


from  Ron  C.  culated  by  the  number  of  lines  it 
ncy  bearing  his  contains,  the  length  of  time  it  runs 
and  how  soon  it  is  paid  for.  By 
f  for  the  com-  means  of  the  rate  scale  and  the 
not  favored  by  newspaper’s  selling  organization, 
s,  with  Gordon  business  is  swung  away  from  the 
(Utah)  Stand-  less  profitable  rate  brackets  into 
laring  that  typ-  the  more  profitable  ones. 

■e  careful  atten-  “jhe  practical  and  effective  way 
was  more  com-  (g  merchandise  properly  scaled 
the  operator.  Classified  rates  is  to  urge  the  buy- 

P  1  ers  to  give  all  their  orders  for  the 

txceed  higher  insertion  brackets,  impress- 

art  Says  jgg  them  with  the  fact  that  can¬ 

cellation  should  be  made  when 
-Confidence  that  proper  results  are  obtained,”  Mr. 
ng  will  play  an  C3]]ahan  maintained. 

Drtant  role  m  ,  o  j 

jxpressed  at  the  Linage  Gain  Reported 

assified  Clinic  of  By  means  of  the  “equalized 
ress  Association,  rate”  system  the  Trenton  Times 
More  than  50  has  been  able  to  increase  its  daily 
attended.  Classified  from  two  columns  to  28, 

>.  B.  Barnhart,  and  its  ad  count  from  75  to  900 
of  the  McKees-  in  15  years,  Mr.  Callahan  said. 
News  and  classi-  Other  panel  speakers  included 
he  Pennsylvania  Joseph  M.  Johnson,  cam,  Eliza- 
Won.  predict  that  beth  Daily  Journal,  who  also  dis- 
years  there  will  cussed  aspects  of  Classified  rate 
advertising  than  structure,  and  Mrs.  Jean  Kaufman, 
phone  room  supervisor  of  the 
‘papers  are  now  Camden  Courier-Post,  who  de- 
of  chssified  for  scribed  that  newspaper’s  phone 
of  display.”  Mr.  room  selling  operation, 
hsvified  linage  is  Luncheon  speaker  was  Herbert 
rtment  store  lin-  Goldberg,  president  of  the  New 
lhan  all  national  Jersey  Realtors  Association.  “The 
big  business.  I  Classified  pages  are  the  newsiest 
classified  people  section  of  the  newspaper,”  he  told 
emselves  so  the  cams.  “They  indicate  market 
conditions,  economic  trends,  real 
ed  totalled  about  estate  values,  manpower  availabil- 
billion  lines  in  ity,  etc.” 

:  in  about  half  a  At  the  afternoon  session  Mrs. 
revenue,  mostly  I^ouise  Dore,  cam,  Plainfield 
Courier-News,  spoke  on  “Standards 
newsprint  short-  of  Acceptance.”  “The  Classified 
isitate  reductions  columns  offer  the  most  fertile  field 
ted  to  Classified,  in  the  newspaper  to  people  who 
e  following  pos-  want  to  put  something  over  on  the 
f  saving  space:  readers,”  she  said, 
ine-column  page;  The  Courier-News  strictly  moni- 
ediiction  in  use  tors  its  Classified  pages  for  possibly 
•eduction  of  type  misleading  or  fraudulent  ads,  and 
on);  elimination  has  found  that  this  policy  brings 
ay  type,  borders  dividends  in  greater  confidence  of 
promotions.  He  readers  and  advertisers.  Mrs.  Dore 
empt  be  made  to  "iaid. 

deadlines,  since  Careful  Accounting  Urged 
re  an  important  Classified  credit  and  billing  sys¬ 
tems  were  discussed  by  Murray  C. 
■al  Notices  Hotchkiss  and  Edward  R.  Sweeney 

suggested  that  all  of  Wolf  &  Co.,  newspaper  auditors, 
are  now  carrying  They  called  on  newspapers  to  in- 
es  begin  charging  stitute  more  careful  and  efficient 
ar  classified  rates,  classified  bookkeeping  procedures. 

he  pointed  out,  “We  have  encountered  or  dis- 
I  of  thanks”  and  closed  more  defalcations  in  the 
ds,  as  well  as  ac-  classified  accounting  departments 
rists,  funeral  di-  of  a  newspaper  than  in  any  other 
ument  makers.  department,”  Mr.  Hotchkiss  said, 
an,  CAM,  Trenton  “Classified  advertising  revenue  is 
1  the  “equalized  tolerated  rather  than  cultivated, 
d  by  that  news-  and  as  a  result  very  little  clerical 
being  arbitrarily  effort  is  exerted  to  keep  accurate 
o  the  display  line  records.” 

ion,  to  competi-  John  B.  Irvine,  cam.  New  York 
d  prices  are  now  Journal- American,  predicted  large 
upon  production  increases  in  the  amount  of  auto¬ 
motive  repairs  and  replacements 
'imes  has  entirely  linage. 

•ates  in  the  tran-  John  J.  McDonald,  cam.  New 
Dallahan  said.  In-  Brunswick  Daily  Home  News,  was 
f  each  ad  is  cal-  general  chairman  of  the  Clinic. 
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ular  contract  is  an  unreasonable 
or  an  undue  restraint  of  trade. 

.  .  .  It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Brandeis  in  that  case  that 
practices  in  the  trade  are  impor¬ 
tant  and  relevant  in  determining 
this  issue.” 

The  government’s  contention 
that  such  evidence  is  irrelevant, 
says  the  brief,  is  based  on  the 
argument  that  the  fact  that  others 
are  engaging  in  the  same  “illegal 
activity”  is  no  defense  to  the 
charge  that  the  combination  rates 
are  unreasonable. 

In  its  suit  against  the  Times- 
Picayune,  the  brief  declares,  the 
Government  seeks  to  declare  il¬ 
legal  a  practice  that  had  judicial 
approval  in  the  case  of  Prairie 
Farmer  Publishing  Co.  vs.  Indiana 
Farmers’  Guide  Publishing  Co., 
and  a  practice  that  has  been  con¬ 
strued  by  the  public  in  general 
and  the  newspaper  trade  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  be  legal. 

The  government  will  take  de- 


Ad  Rate  Custom 
Held  Pertinent 
To  N.  O.  Case 

New  Orleans — Evidence  show¬ 
ing  that  combination  advertising 
rates  are  a  general  practice  in  the 
newspaper  industry  will  be  ad¬ 
missible  at  the  trial  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-trust  suit  against  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co. 

Federal  Judge  Herbert  W.  Chris- 
tenberry  made  the  oral  ruling  April 
3  at  a  pre-trial  conference  attend¬ 
ed  by  attorneys  for  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  attorneys  for  the 
publishing  company. 

Government  attorneys  had 
sought  to  bar  such  evidence  from 
the  trial,  scheduled  to  begin  April 
30.  The  government  is  attempting 
in  the  suit  to  have  unit  advertising 
contracts,  calling  for  publication 
in  both  the  Times-Picayune  and 
New  Orleans  States,  declared  un¬ 
duly  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
therefore  in  violation  of  the  Sher- 1 
man  Act. 

Probative  Value  Needed 
Evidence  of  business  practices  : 
in  the  industry  are  certainly  ad¬ 
missible  for  the  purpose  of  tending 
to  establish  specific  intent.  Judge 
Christenberry  held.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  show  why  combina¬ 
tion  rates  of  other  new'papers , 
were  established,  he  added. 

There  must  be  a  showing,  the 
judge  said,  that  the  contracts  of¬ 
fered  by  other  newspapers  are  the 
same  or  so  similar  to  those  offered 
by  the  defendants  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  would  have  probative  value. 

“It  is  not  incumbent  upon  the 
defendants,”  the  defendants’  brief 
states,  “to  show  that  thd  practices 
of  others  engaged  in  the  industry 
did  not  restrain  trade,  any  more  | 
than  the  government  must  show  | 
that  they  did.  Thus,  while  the  ' 
legal  effect  of  the  practices  of 
others  is  irrelevant,  the  offering  of 
such  combination  rates  by  the 
newspaper  trade  in  general  is 
highly  relevant  to  both  the  inquiry 
directed  by  the  rule  of  reason, 
and  the  question  of  motive,  intent 
and  purpose.” 

Rely  on  Brandeis  Opinion 
Defendants  contend  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  a  general  practice 
tends  to  prove  a  material  issue 
that  combination  rates,  either  vol¬ 
untary  or  involuntary,  are  reason¬ 
able.  Such  evidence,  it  is  declared, 
will  tend  to  show  that  such  rates 
are  usual  and  normal  practices 
and  are  not  abnormal  or  unique. 

“To  paraphrase  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis,  in  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  vs.  United  States,”  the  brief 
continues,  “the  Sherman  Act  does 
not  render  illegal  every  contract 
or  agreement  which  restrains 
trade.  The  question  as  to  whether 
a  particular  contract  is  violative 
of  the  Sherman  Act  may  not  be 
determined  by  so  simple  a  test 
that  it  restrains  trade. 

“The  facts  must  be  considered 
to  determine  whether  the  partic- 
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positions  on  April  11  and  April  16 
from  a  group  of  New  York  and 
Detroit  advertising  men  and  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.  officials. 

The  government’s  notice  listed 
the  following  witnesses:  Robert 
Erath  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt; 
Milton  Kiebler  of  Benton  & 
Bowles;  Vance  Hicks  of  Young  & 
Rubicam;  Ed  Baezewski  of  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh;  Richard  C. 
Doane,  William  N,  Hurlbut,  Earl 
Wheatley  and  William  A.  Hanway, 
of  International  Paper,  and  Don¬ 
ald  Scandlin  of  Roy  S.  Durstine, 
Inc. 

On  April  16,  the  notice  said, 
depositions  will  be  taken  at  De¬ 
troit  from  Kelsa  Taeger  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  and  Phil  Marcuse 
of  Stockwell  &  Marcuse. 

The  government  has  filed  a  list 
of  42  witnesses  it  intends  to  call. 
Also  it  has  enumerated  40  docu¬ 
ments,  including  minutes  of  direc¬ 
tors’  meetings,  newsprint  contracts 
and  advertising  rate  schedules. 


St  Louis  Star-Times 
Has  40-Foot  Sign 

St.  Louis — A  new  40-foot  sign 
has  been  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  build¬ 
ing.  Located  on  12th  street,  one  of 
the  busiest  arteries  in  St.  Louis,  it 
has  a  visibility  of  five  blocks  to 
the  north  on  12th  and  about  one 
block  on  Franklin  Avenue  which 
leads  into  a  new  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  sigh  is  illuminated  at  night 
by  a  [lowerful  double  row  of  neon 
tubing  behind  the  green  plastic 
face  of  each  letter. 

■ 

Using  Waxed  Wrappers 

Cincinnati,  O. — Charles  W. 
Staab.  circulation  director,  has  be¬ 
gun  use  of  waxed  paper  wrappers 
to  protect  Enquirers  in  bad 
weather.  Ollie  M.  James.  Enquirer 
humorist,  devoted  an  entire  column 
to  the  innovation. 
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S2ND  FOR 
THIS  BOOKLET 

Gives  complete  pic¬ 
torial  story  of  micro¬ 
filming  methods 
recommended  for 
newspapers.  Out¬ 
lines  plans  used  by 
large  and  small 
newspjopers  in  re¬ 
ducing  storage 
spxice.  Hove  your 
secretory  write  for 
a  copy  today. 


Microfilming  your  back  copy  newspapers  con  save 
money.  But  remember,  savings  come  more  from  the 
efficiency  it  brings  to  your  storage  system,  than  slight 
amounts  saved  by  "bargain"  microfilming  methods. 

Cheap  quality  is  never  a  bargain  at  any  price.  Uni¬ 
versity  Microfilms  insists  upon  the  highest  quality  in  every 
step  of  processing.  UM  microfilms  your  newspapers  at 
the  reduction  ratio  of  I6V2  to  1,  in  accordance  with  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Research  Libraries  standards.  This  ratio  assures 
the  clearest,  sharpest,  most  readable  enlargement — better 
in  every  respect.  If  requested,  UM  can  use  the  19V2  fo  1 
ratio  which  costs  V4C  less  per  page — but  you  will  find 
enlargements  from  such  reduction  far  less  satisfactory. 

Dozens  of  leading  U.  S.  dailies  depend  on  the  high 
quality  and  prompt  service  of  University  Microfilms.  See 
this  quality  for  yourself.  Send  any  recent  edition  for  a 
microfilm  reproduction  without  obligation.  Call  or  write 
today — soy  your  sample  is  on  the  way. 
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New  Pronouncing  Guide; 
And  Revised  Libel  Text 


Ocean  Dailies 

continued  from  page  11 


By  Prol.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


NBC  HANDBOOK  OF  PRONUNCIA¬ 
TION.  Compiled  by  James  F.  Ben¬ 
der,  Ph.D..  for  the  National  Broad- 
castinR  Company,  New  York: 
Thomas  T.  Crowell  Co.  372  pp.  $4.50 


UiJONGBu  was  in  the  news  this 
week.  So  were  Sokpo  and  Seoul. 
Your  mind  pronounced  them  flu¬ 
ently  and  correctly.  They  there¬ 
fore  were  individual  words,  not 
pied  8-point.  You  could  read 

WEE  JAWNG  BOO  aloud  to 
your  wife;  and  SOHL,  not  SOOL. 
Just  as  easily  as  you  could  have 
pronounced  Uaxactun  in  Guate¬ 
mala  as  wah  sahk  TOON,  and 

have  known  you  were  right. 

Which  is  a  comfort  in  talking 
with  your  wife. 

That  is,  if  you  had  a  recent 
book  like  this  that  recognized 
Korea,  and  Guatemala,  and  in¬ 
cluded  more  than  15,000  other 

place-and-non-place  words  “hard 
to  pronounce.”  Dr.  Bender,  the 
editor,  is  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Human  Relations  in 
New  York. 

Claudette  Colbert,  Dr.  Bender 
points  out,  is  kloh  DET  kawl 
BEHR,  which  your  wife  would 
just  as  soon  you  mispronounced. 
And  it’s  YAH  kawf  A.  MAH  Ilk, 
not  MAY  lik,  in  case  you’re  in¬ 
terested. 

Those  whose  memories  of  mu¬ 
sical  comedy  go  back  to  Mitzi 
Hajos  know  by  ear  that  ciribiribin 
is  pronounced  che  ree  bee  ree 
BEEN.  And  so  many  Americans 
have  been  a  bit  in  Old  England 
of  late  that  we  instantly  recognize 
Cholmondeley  as  CHUM  lee.  But 
few  even  in  the  book  world  know 
that  Lewis  Gannett  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  recent- 
prize-winning  book  section  is  guh 
NET;  or  that  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature’s  Thomas  J.  Suggre 
is  spoken  shuh  GROO. 


but  regarded  as  affected  else¬ 
where.”  This  points  up  a  prin¬ 
ciple  Dr.  Bender  sets  forth  for 
speakers  and  broadcasters: 

“Both  England  and  America 
have  resisted  nationalizations  of 
‘received  standard  pronuncia¬ 
tion,’  ”  he  declares.  “The  best 
practice  is  to  use  the  accepted 
pronunciation  of  educated  persons 
in  the  region  in  which  you  speak.” 

That  policy  is  followed  as  far 
as  practicable  in  this  book.  For¬ 
eign  expressions  were  checked  by 
United  Nations  representatives, 
and  Dr.  Bender’s  selections  have 
been  approved  by  Pat  Kelly,  the 
veteran  broadcaster  who  selects, 
trains,  and  supervises  NBC  an¬ 
nouncers. 

The  book  is  authentic  and  up- 
to-date.  And  any  guide  that  helps 
you  look  at  Tiglathpileser  and  say 
or  think  TIG  lath  pi  LEE  zer  is 
valuable.  So  is  an  easily  used 
volume  that  sets  us  straight  on 
that  constantly  mispronounced 
Turgenev.  It  should  be  too:  r 
GAYN  yef. 


Professor  Thayer  Revises 
His  1944  Press  Law  Text 


LF,GAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  PRESS. 
By  Frank  Thayer.  Brooklyn :  The 
Foundation  Press,  Inc.  654  pp.  $5. 


Blessedly  this  newest  diction¬ 
ary  of  pronunciation  lists  cne  way 
only  to  speak  either.  No  EYE 
ther  for  Dr.  Bender;  just  EE  then 
It  recalls  the  story  of  a  popular 
hanging  in  the  old  West.  A  sher¬ 
iff  came  somewhat  indifferently 
upon  a  group  of  upstanding  citi¬ 
zens  uphauling  a  dudish  stranger 
treeward  by  the  neck. 

“Steel  a  boss?”  he  asked. 

“Nope.” 

“Dry-gulch  a  friend?” 

“Nope.” 

“What  in  tarnation,  then?” 

“He  keeps  a-sayin’  EYE  ther!” 

Frank  Colby  points  out,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  “American  Pronounc¬ 
ing  Dictionary,”  (Crowell)  that 
EYEther  and  NI  ther  are  accept¬ 
able  “along  the  eastern  seaboard 


This  1950  revision  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  1944  text  adds  no  new 
chapters  but  includes  a  strong  up- 
to-date  section  on  the  troublesome 
problem  of  contempt  and  a  pains¬ 
taking  discussion  on  current  law 
affecting  reports  of  assault  cases. 
He  reviews  the  Evjue  assault  case 
in  Wisconsin  in  1947. 

The  more  recent  Maryland  gag 
law  is  substituted  for  the  older 
Los  Angeles  Times  case  in  the 
1944  edition,  and  a  good  new  sec¬ 
tion  on  “Trial  by  Newspaper”  is 
included.  Professor  Thayer  has 
also  added  a  discussion  of  “Mo¬ 
nopolizing  Advertising  Contracts.” 

Professor  Thayer’s  revision  be¬ 
longs  on  a  shelf  with  Judge  Leon 
Yankwich’s  1950  “It’s  Libel  or 
Contempt  If  You  Print  It” — by 
an  experienced  newspaper  trial- 
lawyer  (Parker,  Los  Angeles)  and 
Walter  Steigelman’s  “The  News¬ 
paperman  and  the  Law,”  a  1950 
book  of  somewhat  philosophic 
emphasis  written  brightly  and 
clearly. 

A  real  value  in  Professor  Thay¬ 
er’s  revision  is  the  bringing  into 
one  volume  the  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  our  press  law.  Nearly 
a  thousand  cases  are  cited,  and 
the  book  is  well-organized  as  a 
text  for  students. 


news,  the  day’s  program  of  events, 
unclaimed  mail  and  messages, 
movies,  musicals,  religious  servic¬ 
es,  customs  information,  and  so 
on.  The  general  news  page  carry¬ 
ing  spot  sports  bulletins,  is  du¬ 
plicated  in  French  and  English. 

Most  of  the  magazine  pages  of 
L’Atlantique  are  devoted  to  Paris 
fashions,  profusely  illustrated,  and 
to  itineraries  for  tours  of  France. 
French  advertising  is  handled  by 
Societe  Nouvelle  de  Publicite, 
Paris,  and  American  by  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Agency.  As  many  as  1,600 
copies  are  distributed  daily  to  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  Liberte  alone. 

The  Holland-America  Line  uses 
the  U.  P.  service  for  its  four-page 
Ocean  Post,  issued  daily  on  the 
flagship  Nieuw  Amsterdam  and 
other  ships  of  the  Holland  fleet. 

News  in  Swedish 

The  Swedish  American  Line 
prints,  in  Swedish,  the  Stockholm 
Ocean  Journal  on  its  liners  Grips- 
holm  and  Stockholm.  Daily  news 
bulletins  are  issued  on  the  smaller 
ships  of  the  line. 

A  feature  story  about  the  next 
port  of  call  often  is  inserted  in 
the  Moore-MacCormack  Lines’ 
ship  newspaper,  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor,  published  daily  on  the  Brazil, 
Argentina  and  the  Uruguay,  which 
run  to  South  America. 

The  Grace  Line  mimeographs 
its  four-page  daily,  the  Spanish 
American,  on  its  liners  Santa  Rosa 
and  Santa  Paula,  plying  between 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
and  New  York.  It  is  serviced  by 
Ocean  Press. 

The  American  President  Lines 
publish  its  ships’  newspaper  in  San 
Francisco,  providing  enough 
copies  for  the  lines’  long,  round- 
the-world  cruises. 

Ocean-Going  Editor 
Many  years  ago,  a  reporter  for 


Adams  Group  Si 
Now  in  Charge  PI 
In  Atlantic  City  In 


Atlantic  City — The  new  own-l 
ers  took  over  operation  of  the 
Morning  Press,  Evening  Union 
and  Sunday  Press  April  1  with  a 
pledge  to  readers  that  the  news* 
papers  will  maintain  an  unbiased 
and  politically  independent  edi¬ 
torial  policy. 

“Our  facilities  will  always  be| 
available  for  community  service," 
a  statement  promised  over  the  sig-| 
nature  of  Rolland  L.  Adams,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Press-Union  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  also 
publisher  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  heads  the  syndicate 
which  purchased  the  three  local 
newspapers. 

Stations  Off  Air 

The  original  deal  for  the  prop- 1 
erties  made  provision  for  acquisi-^ 
tion  of  Radio  Stations  WBAB-AM 
and  FM,  also  on  April  1.  But  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  ordered  the  stations  off  the 
air  as  of  midnight  March  28, 
because  control  had  already  been 
transferred  “without  prior  coiji- 
mission  consent  and  thus  illegal¬ 
ly.”  It  directed  that  the  licenses  | 
be  surrendered  for  cancellation. 

Mr.  Adams  has  retained  a  I 
Washington  law  firm  to  represent] 
him  in  presenting  a  formal  appli¬ 
cation  to  resume  broadcasts. 

John  S.  Adams,  of  Philadelphia,  I 
a  brother  of  Rolland  Adams,  was) 
made  a  director  of  the  Press- 
Union  Publishing  Co.  at  its  re¬ 
organization  meeting.  Paul  I. 
O’Neill,  Jr.,  continues  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Resigning  from  the 
company  as  directors  and  officen 
were  Albert  J.  Feyl,  president; 
Francis  E.  Croasdale,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Ma- 
jane. 


the  London  Daily  Mail  voyaged  ijir-ii-  ^  m 
back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  William  Vj.  Flay©!  Dl6S 
on  the  Cunard  liners  Berengaria  At  NeWS  Conference 
and  Acquatania  and  edited  a 
whole  newspaper  aboard  ship. 

In  1897,  Marconi  gave  the  first 
official  demonstration  of  wireless 
between  ship  and  shore,  sending 
signals  across  11  miles  from  San 
Bartolomeo  to  the  Italian  warship 
San  Martino,  which  recorded  them 
on  a  Morse  inker. 


The  first  single  newspaper  pro¬ 
duced  at  sea  was  the  Transatlantic 
Times,  printed  on  the  steamship 
St.  Paul  of  the  American  Line, 
predecessor  of  the  United  States 
Lines.  The  news  was  flashed  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  ship,  56 
miles  away,  on  Nov.  22,  1899. 
The  first  ocean  daily  was  started 
in  1903  on  the  Lucania,  a  Cunard- 
er,  with  wireless  dispatches. 


Alex  Stoddart  Dies 

Alexander  Stoddart,  62,  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  director  of  the 
Hershey  chocolate  firm,  died 
March  14  at  Hershey,  Pa. 


Washington  —  Conferring  with 
State  Department  colleagues  on 
the  La  Prensa  shutdown,  45-year- 
old  William  O.  Player,  former 
newspaperman,  died  March  30  at 
his  desk  practicing  what  State 
Secretary  Dean  Acheson  described 
as  his  “unremitting  devotion  to 
duty.” 

Mr.  Player  was  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  Edward  W.  Barrett,  assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  State,  an  office 
he  had  filled  after  service  as  a 
foreign  affairs  specialist  in  the 
State  Department.  He  had  been 
a  newspaperman  since  1927,  first 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record,  then  as  a  reporter 
and  telegraph  editor  on  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  Post,  a  rewrite 
man  on  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
and  from  1936  until  1949  a  staff 
member  of  the  New  York  Post  in 
New  York  City  and  Washington. 
He  joined  the  State  Department 
Sept.  12,  1949. 
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Single  Plant 
Plan  in  Victoria 
In  Effect  May  6 

By  Campbell  Watson 
Victoria,  B.  C. — ^Joint  plant 
operation  for  Victoria’s  two  daily 
newspapers  will  start  here  May 
6,  H.  T.  Matson,  president  of  Vic¬ 
toria  Press,  Ltd.,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Involved  is  a  combination  of 
advertising  accounting,  and  cir¬ 
culation  staffs  believed  to  be  an 
innovation  in  Canada.  Mr.  Mat- 


F.  L.  Steenrod  Dies; 
Once  Hears!  Executive 

South  Gate,  Calif. — F.  L. 
Steenrod,  formerly  associated  with 
the  Hearst  publications,  died 
March  21  while  on  the  job  in  the 
South  Gate  Daily  Press  Tribune 
office. 

He  was  formerly  a  mechanical 
and  plant  supervisor  in  charge  of 
production  for  Hearst.  For  the 
past  30  years  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  W.  J.  McGriffin 
newspapers.  He  formerly  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Booneville  (Mo.) 
Call-Advertiser. 


Marshall  to  Speak 

Gen.  George  Marshall,  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  wUl  de¬ 
liver  an  off-the-record  luncheon 
address  on  Monday,  April  30  at 
the  National  Newspaper  Por- 
motion  Association  convention 
at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  President 
Bert  Stoipe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune. 


Hearst  Service  Cited 
By  L.  A.  Council 

Los  Angeles — A  city  council 
resolution  praising  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  for  the  part  he  and 
his  newspapers  had  in  stopping 
oil  shipments  to  Soviet  Russia  and 
exposing  the  shipment  of  rubber 
to  Russia  was  presented  to  David 
Hearst,  publisher,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express,  here  March  29. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Counciln^an  Ed  Davenport,  who 
introduced  the  resolution  last  De¬ 
cember,  and  Harold  A.  Henry, 
council  president. 


son  is  publisher  of  the  Victoria 
Colonist,  published  mornings  ex¬ 
cept  Monday.  J.  S.  Keate,  formerly 
of  Time  magazine,  is  publisher  of 
the  Victoria  Times,  evening  daily. 

The  joint  operation  of  all  de¬ 
partments  except  editorial  is  timed 
to  begin  with  entry  of  both  papers 
into  a  new  building  on  Douglas 
St.,  outside  the  business  district 
where  the  papers  are  now  housed 
separately.  The  new  $500,000 
plant  also  will  provide  printing, 
lithography,  bookbinding  and  sta¬ 
tionery. 

The  move  will  be  accompanied 
by  rate  reductions,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  when  advertisements  are 
used  in  consecutive  issues  of  the 
two  papers,  it  was  learned.  H.  L. 
.\lexander.  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Colonist,  will  become 
advertising  head  with  William 
Erb,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Times,  as  assistant. 

A  combination  flat  general  dis¬ 
play  rate  for  consecutive  issues  of 
23  cents  a  line  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  effected  May  14,  it 
is  planned.  This  compares  with  a 
26  cent  rate  for  the  papers  now, 
if  the  Times’  12  cents*  a  line  and 
the  Colonist’s  14  cents  are  com¬ 
bined. 

Observers  describe  the  combina¬ 
tion  plant  as  a  move  for  economy 
of  operations  designed  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  two  papers  perpetually 
from  department  store  interests. 
Both  the  Times  and  the  Colonist 
are  stalwart  independent  papers 
today,  but  the  66-year-old  Times 
was  from  1920  to  1950  owned  by 
the  Spencer  family,  which  operated 
stores  valued  at  $14,000,0()0.  The 
92-year-old  Colonist,  under  the 
majority  ownership  and  publisher- 
ship  of  “Tim”  Matson  since  his 
return  from  World  War  11,  also 
was  partly  under  ownership  of  de¬ 
partment  store  interests,  but  for 
a  shorter  period. 

News  staffs  will  remain  com¬ 
petitive.  and  their  quarters  will  be 
separate,  except  for  a  jointly-used 
library. 

■ 

1,800  Bunny  Fix 

■  Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  More 
than  1,800  entries  were  sent  in  for 
the  Daily  Mail’s  Bugs  Bunny 
Easter  Coloring  Contest  offered 
by  NEA.  First  three  place  win¬ 
ners  received  a  total  of  $15  in 
cash,  and  12  next  winners  each 
got  a  pair  of  movie  tickets. 


We  find  new 


UNTIE  knots 


The  tying  of  sheeiishanks,  clove  hitches  and  square  knots  is  a  useful  skill. 
But  at  The  Mutual  Life,  we  try  to  find  ways  to  untie  knots. 

We  mean,  of  course,  the  verbal,  legal  and  administrative  knots  that  tie  up 
service.  To  be  sure,  with  over  a  million  policyholders,  and  hundreds  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  life  insurance  contracts,  a  certain  amount  of  paperwork  and 
technical  language  is  necessary. 

But  we  are  continually  trying  to  reduce  red  tape.  Many  procedures  have 
been  simplified;  for  instance,  affidavits  are  no  longer  required  when  policy¬ 
holders  want  to  make  changes  in  their  policies.  We  conduct 
classes  in  correspondence  and  set  up  guides  for  writing  simple 
and  readable  letters.  Through  a  system  of  time  controls,  94%  1 

of  all  correspondence  is  now  answered  within  three  business 
days  or  less. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  our  program  to  Mwtie  knots.  Our 
purpose  is  to  make  life  insurance  understandable  to  those  we 
serve  and  to  give  as  efficient  service  as  the  most  critical  pol¬ 
icyholder  could  desire. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


MUTUAHTf^ 


BROADWAY  AT  55th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 


By  color  signals  the  Weather  Star  atop  our  Home  Office  building  flashes 
official  weather  forecasts. 
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'General'  Buys 
Reece  Interests 
At  Bristol 

Bristol,  Va.-Tenn. — Sale  of  the 
Bristol  Herald  -  Courier,  under 
terms  of  an  agreement  signed 
March  31,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Carroll  B.  Reece,  of 
Johnson  City,  and  General  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  of  Gadsden,  Ala. 

The  purchase  by  General  News¬ 
papers,  which  operates  a  number 
of  newspapers  in  several  Southern 
states,  involves  only  the  stock¬ 
holdings  of  the  Bristol  morning 
newspaper  owned  by  the  Reece 
interests. 

It  was  announced  that  General 
Newspapers  had  entered  into  a 
management  agreement  with  ma¬ 
jority  stockholders  of  the  Virginia- 
Tennessean  Publishing  Corp.,  un¬ 
der  terms  that  provide  for  the 
management  and  operation  of  the 
Bristol  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
agency  organization  which  pro¬ 
duces  both  morning  and  afternoon 
publications. 

B.  C.  Walls,  of  Gadsden,  Ala., 
is  president  of  the  purchasing  cor¬ 
poration,  and  Tutt  Bradford  will 
become  general  manager  of  the 
Herald-Courier.  Mr.  Bradford  has 
been  special  assistant  to  Mr.  Walls 
and  has  been  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

Mr.  Reece,  Republican  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  from  the 
First  Tennessee  District,  said  he 
was  retiring  from  the  newspaper 
field  because  too  much  of  his  time 
was  demanded  by  his  congres¬ 
sional  duties. 

The  Herald-Courier  became 
“Democratic  -  Independent”  under 
his  ownership.  It  had  been  purely 
Democratic  prior  to  that  time. 

*  *  * 

Kelso,  Wash. — Sale  of  the  45- 
year-old  Kelsonian-Tribune  to  two 
San  Francisco  area  advertising  and 
public  relations  men  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  March  30  issue  of 
the  weekly  by  the  editor  and  own¬ 
er,  Hugh  A.  Scott. 

Wilbur  A.  Bishop  and  Albert 
D.  Nelson  became  the  new  own¬ 
ers  April  1.  Mr.  Bishop  will  be 
editor  and  publisher  while  Mr. 
Nelson  manages  their  Bishnel  En¬ 
terprises  in  the  San  Francisco 
area. 

Mr.  Bishop  is  former  publisher 
of  the  San  Carlos  Enquirer,  and 
Mr.  Nelson  is  former  publisher  of 
the  San  Bruno  Herald. 

*  •  ♦ 

Woodland,  Wash.  —  D.  H. 
Brownhill  has  taken  over  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  weekly  Lewis  River 
News  here.  The  paper  had  been 
ojwrated  under  a  lease  agreement 
with  its  owner,  Richard  E.  S. 
Adams  of  Tacoma,  Wa^.  Mr. 
Brownhill  formerly  worked  in  the 
mechanical  departments  of  Seattle 
newspapers  and  in  the  advertising 
field  in  Chebalis,  Wash.,  and  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

*  *  * 

Hope,  B,  C. — ^J.  B.  Creighton, 


publisher  of  the  Hope  Standard, 
and  Victor  Heller,  publisher  of  the 
Campbell  River  Courier  exchanged 
their  weekly  newspapers  on  April 
2. 

The  80-year-old  Leslie  (Mich.) 
Local  Republican,  weekly,  has 
been  purchased  from  Edward  J, 
Madler  by  Donald  J.  Foust  and 
Jack  Dehn.  Mr.  Foust  is  a  former 
staff  member  of  the  Fremont 
(Mich.)  Times-lndicator  and  has 
worked  on  the  Belding  (Mich.) 
Banner-News.  Mr.  Dehn  has  been 
advertising  manager  and  feature 
editor  of  the  Banner-News 
*  *  * 

San  Andreas,  Calif. — Warned 
by  his  physician  that  he  should 
lighten  his  duties.  State  Senator 
Jesse  M.  Mayo  and  Mrs.  Mayo 
have  sold  the  San  Andreas  Pros¬ 
pect  &  Citizen  and  the  Angels 
Camp  Californian  to  L.  R.  Petit- 
homme,  former  publisher  of  the 
Leipsic  (O.)  Free-Press. 

u 

C  Q  Provides  Listing 
Of  RFC  Borrowers 

Washington  —  A  major  break 
in  the  secrecy  and  silence  sur¬ 
rounding  operations  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corp.  is  claimed 
by  Congressional  Quarterly  News 
Features. 

CQ  made  available  to  its  clients 
on  March  13  a  listing  of  all  RFC 
borrowers  with  loans  of  $100,000 
and  above  outstanding  as  of  June 
30,  1950.  Such  reports  have  been 
filed  yearly  with  Congress  by  the 
RFC,  but  previously  had  not  been 
available  to  the  press  or  the  public. 
Clair  Johnson,  CQ  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  decided  such  information  was 
public  property  and  assigned  staff 
members  to  obtain  it. 

Regular  sources  at  both  the  rfc 
and  Capitol  Hill  declined  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  data,  but  Mr.  Johnson 
finally  obtained  it  from  an  uniden¬ 
tified  source.  Mr.  Johnson  said  he 
has  received  clippings  from  cq 
client  papers  showing  heavy  page 
one  coverage  had  been  given  to  the 
story. 

■ 

'Tax  Free'  Headline 
Pulls  2,500  Replies 

An  advertisement  headlined, 
“$25,000  Salary  —  Tax  Free,” 
which  appeared  the  week  of  March 
1 1  in  New  York  City,  Chicago 
and  Boston  dailies,  pulled  better 
than  2.500  written  replies  r,Tid 
more  than  100  long  distance  phone 
calls  including  some  from  Canada 
and  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

According  to  Doremus  &  Co., 
agency  which  prepared  the  blind 
ad  for  a  New  York  investment 
house  looking  for  a  manager,  one 
applicant  flew  from  Michigan  for 
an  interview  and  several  company 
presidents  in  the  $50,000  a  year 
class,  feeling  the  tax  pinch,  offered 
to  be  candidates  even  though  the 
job’s  location  was  not  disclosed. 
Inquiries,  says  the  ad  agency,  are 
still  running  between  15  and  20 
per  day. 


Walters  Tells 
J-Instructor 
His  Hiring  Policy 

Chicago — Basil  L.  Walters,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  has  outlined  his  hiring 
policy  as  it  relates  to  “promising” 
young  men  and  women  seeking  to 
enter  newspaper  work. 

Mr.  Walters,  in  reply  to  a  re¬ 
quest  from  Miss  Harva  Kaaren 
Sprager,  instructor  in  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  explained  what 
the  ingredients  are  for  choosing 
people  “who  looked  promising.” 

Cites  Nine  Essentials 

“The  principal  thing  I  do  not 
want  is  a  man  or  woman  who 
would  fit  into  any  pattern,”  stated 
Mr.  Walters,  who  outlined  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nine  essentials: 

“1.  I  want  integrity. 

“2.  I  want  people  who  want  to 
learn  all  through  their  lives — not 
those  who  think  a  diploma  ends 
education. 

“3.  I  want  people  who  are  not 
afraid  to  work — people  who  really 
love  the  newspaper  business. 

“4.  I  want  people  who  are  more 
interested  in  achievement  and  risk¬ 
ing  new  things  than  in  so-called 
security. 

Must  Understand  America 

“5.  I  want  people  who  have  a 
sound  understanding  of  America, 
her  traditions,  the  blessings  it  af¬ 
fords  the  individual — whose  back¬ 
ground  in  economics,  history,  poli¬ 
tics,  etc.,  will  enable  them  to  be 
something  more  than  ‘steno¬ 
graphic’  and  ‘dead  pan’  reporters. 

“6.  I  want  experts  who  can  au¬ 
dit  government,  who  can  examine 
records  intelligently,  who  can 
write  with  intelligence  about  sci¬ 
ence,  business,  labor,  etc. 

“7.  I  want  people  who  can  spell. 

“8.  I  want  people  who  can  think 
well,  who  can  observe  with  accu¬ 
racy,  and  who  can  write  fluently 
in  simple  language. 

“9.  I  prefer  those  who  have  had 
some  journalistic  training,  but  who 
have  not  confined  their  college 
courses  to  the  technical  journal¬ 
ism  courses.  For  this  reason  I  do 
not  confine  hiring  to  graduates  of 
accredited  journalism  schools — 
neither  do  I  bar  the  graduates  of 
accredited  schools.” 

Mr.  Walters  added  that  he  likes 
to  have  personal  interviews  with 
people  before  hiring,  and  have 
them  appraised  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff. 

Complete  Education 
In  Fundcmientals  Advised 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — John  A.  Park, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Raleigh 
Times,  told  a  high  school  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  class  that  full  ad¬ 
vance  preparation  is  “very  neces¬ 
sary”  for  a  career  in  journalism. 

Advising  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  English,  history,  geography  and 
political  science  as  fundamental 


education,  Mr.  Park  declarea: 

“All  too  often,  ill-prepared  youth 
assumes  to  start  at  the  top  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  as  in  other  lines  of  human 
endeavor,  only  to  learn  soon  that 
they  are  lost  in  the  stampede  by 
persons  better  prepared  and  more 
eager  to  get  along  with  their 
chosen  careers. 

“For  a  person  seeking  only  fi¬ 
nancial  reward,  journalism  is  not 
the  career  to  pick.  If  the  aspirant, 
however,  would  choose  to  per¬ 
form  maximum  service  for  some 
particular  area — large  or  small- - 
then  indeed  journalism  should  rate 
highly,  especially  when  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  personal  satis¬ 
faction  of  such  contacts  and  ex¬ 
periences.” 

■ 

Baltimore  Sun 
Issues  Its  First 
House  Organ 

Baltimore — Nearly  2,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sunpapers’  family 
found  a  “Sunbeam”  in  their  mail¬ 
boxes  last  week.  The  occasion 
was  Volume  1,  No.  1  of  the  first 
house  organ  in  the  1 1 4-year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  three  Suns. 

The  brainchild  of  Harry  C. 
Black,  chairman  of  the  board,  the 
Sunbeam  carried  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement: 

“There  was  a  time  when  every¬ 
one  who  worked  for  the  Sunpa¬ 
pers  knew  everyone  else  in  the 
company.  Now  there  are  so  many 
of  us  it  hardly  seems  possible. 
But  maybe  it  is  possible. 

“The  Sunbeam,  which  makes  its 
first  appearance  today  with  this 
issue,  is  going  to  try  to  bring 
back  this  pleasant  aspect,  ‘the 
good  old  days.’  Beginning  life  as 
a  publication  by,  for  and  about 
members  of  the  Sunpapers’  family, 
its  purpose  is  to  help  all  of  us  to 
know  more  of  us.” 

Under  the  supervision  of  C. 
Bruce  Earnest,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  Sunbeam  is  an  eight- 
page,  9  by  12  tabloid,  and  will  be 
published  bi-monthly. 

■ 

170  Illinois  Admen 
Attend  2-DaY  Clinic 

Rockford,  Ill.  —  A  record  at¬ 
tendance — 170  sales  representatives 
and  executives  from  newspapers 
in  20  cities — was  registered  at  the 
two-day  clinic  of  the  Illinois  Daily 
Newspapers  Market  Association 
here  March  31 -April  1. 

C.  E.  Phillips,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rockford  Newspa¬ 
pers,  welcomed  the  group.  There 
were  sessions  on  salesmanship,  ad¬ 
vertising  production,  and  service 
to  merchants.  Myron  F.  Batterton, 
general  manager,  and  Darwin  K. 
Flanigan,  sales  manager,  were  in 
charge  of  the  clinic,  with  Charles 
,A.  Taylor,  Freeport  Journal- 
Standard  advertising  director,  as 
program  chairman. 
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consolidated  statements — therefore 
post- 1947  figures  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  comparable  with  pre-1947 


Profitable  Austerity 

continued  from  page  9 

“  ^  ~  ^  Net  Profits  Listed 

more  than  £3  millions  in  1950; 

it  would  be  more  than  £4'/2  mil- 

lions.  The  other  papers  would  gain  Profits  listed  by  a  few  newspaper 
in  proportion.  For  the  Daily  Her-  groups. 

oi,i  ..i«  nimn^t  thp  1 'mcs  Publishing  Company: 

1938,  £74,006;  1939,  £27,812; 


aid.  whose  sales  are  almost  the 
same  as  in  1939  (just  over  2,000,- 
000),  the  rise  is  vital. 

Paper  Price  Going  Higher 
Officials  believe  that  the  price 
of  newsprint  will  soon  be  nearly 
£60  a  ton,  or  at  least  £20  a  ton 
over  last  year.  To  the  Express, 
using  1,000  tons  a  week,  this 
would  mean  an  added  expense  of 
more  than  £  1  million  a  year.  The 
penny  press  would  be  forced  to 
raise  its  price.  And  in  doing  so,  it 
would  find  higher  profits  than 
ever  before. 

Advertisers  have  been  the 
whipping  boy  of  the  press  and 
the  government  since  the  war. 
Until  November,  1946,  the  Board 
of  Trade  permitted  the  national 


1946,  £122,707;  1947,  £119,412; 
1948,  £159,094,  1950,  £156,475. 

Daily  Mirror  Company:  1939, 
£303,560;  1946,  £167,920;  1947, 
£316,937;  1948,  £456,425;  1950, 
£315,406.  The  Mirror  has  paid 
a  30%  dividend  yearly  since 

1947. ) 

London  Express  News  (Daily 
Express,  Sunday  Express,  Evening 
Standard,  Glasgow  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen):  1938,  £62,000;  1939; 

£82,000;  1946,  £60,000;  1947, 
£103,000;  1948,  £140,000;  1949, 
£170,000;  1950,  £257.000.  (In 
the  last  two  years  shareholders 
have  been  paid  22.5%  plus  a 
capital  bonus). 

Associated  Newspapers  (Daily 


minings  to  allot  a  maximum  of  Mail,  other  Rothermere  papers); 


40%  of  their  space  to  advertis 
ing.  The  Voluntary  Limitation  of 
Advertising  Scheme  (entered  into 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries 
after  the  Board  threatened  to  tax 
ad  expenditures)  was  in  effect 


1939,  £445,000;  1946,  £359,832; 
1947,  £396,316;  1948,  £650,450; 
1950,  £564,929.  (Associated  is 
the  “gilt-edged”  stock  of  the  press 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
Dividends  have  been  20%  since 


1944.  The  company’s  peak  year 


from  March  1948,  to  February,  1930,  when  it  made  a  net 


1950. 

Space  limitations  have  meant 
long  queues  for  advertisers,  and 
uncertainties  in  planning  cam¬ 
paigns.  They  have,  too,  should- 


profit  of  £1,178,000  and  paid  a 
40%  dividend). 


Guild  Wins  Support 


ered  the  entire  burden  of  rising  From  ITU  Officer 
press  costs.  Both  the  Express  and  The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
Mail  have  upped  their  rates  twice  receives  a  pat  on  the  back  from 
since  last  July.  In  that  period  the  the  International  Typographical 
Express  went  from  £19  to  £25  Union  in  the  March  issue  of  the 


per  column  inch;  the  Mail  from 
£15  to  £18Vi. 


Not  Much  New  Equipment 
Few  papers  have  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Some  Daily  Herald  presses 


Typographical  Journal. 

ITU’s  third  vicepresident,  Joe 
Bailey,  rises  to  the  defense  of  the 
ANG  against  the  Vail  Bill  in 
Congress  to  deprive  the  Guild  of 


were  destroyed  in  the  blitz.  They  services  of  the  National  Labor 


have  not  been  replaced  because 
smaller  papers  do  not  need  pre 
war  machine  capacity.  The  Times 


Relations  Board. 

Praising  the  Guild  for  raising 
deplorable  economic  standards 


has  acquired  only  two  tele-type-  editorial  and  ol^^r  newspa^r 


workers  to  one  of  decency,”  Mr. 
Bailey  questions  whether  support¬ 
ers  of  the  bill  know  that  “adver¬ 
tising  accounts  are  obtained,  re¬ 
tained  and  enlarged  through 

than  60%  of  its  London  plant  in  editorials  and  special 

tK»  Ki;.,  news  treatment? 


setters,  installed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Telegraph  has  re¬ 
placed  a  few  worn-out  pieces  of 
equipment. 

The  News-Chronicle  lost  more 


the  blitz,  including  28  printing 
units  and  18  folders.  It  has  so  far 


Mr.  Bailey,  hitting  at  the 

replaced  two  lines  of  printing  who  allege  mem- 

civ  .mite  anH  »’ers  Cant  be  objective  reporters. 


presses,  each  of  six  units  and 
four  folders.  Twenty-seven  lino¬ 
types  were  totally  destroyed,  19  of 
which  have  now  been  replaced  . 

The  final  proof  of  the  financial 
state  of  the  press  should  be  in 
their  earnings  statements.  But  the 
value  of  the  statements  is  limited. 
In  the  first  place  most  companies 


asserts  that  the  daily  newspaper 
that  carries  as  many  columns  of 
news  as  it  does  advertising  is  “as 
scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen’s 
teeth." 


Correction  on  Linage 

Two  linage  categories — General 


have  holdings  in  other  companies  and  Automotive — showed  losses  in 
— the  Daily  Mail  in  newsprint,  the  the  February  list  from  Media  Rec- 
Mirror  in  various  Commonwealth  ords.  Percentage  figures  in  the 
newspapers  as  well  as  newsprint,  summary  chart  (E  &  P,  March  24, 
Secondly,  the  Companies  Act  was  page  15)  were  transposed.  General 
amended  in  1947  so  that  com-  was  off  .1%  as  compared  with 
panies  were  forced  to  show  earn-  February,  1950,  and  Automotive 
ings  of  all  their  subsidiaries  in  was  down  2.4%. 
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Clous  minutes 


and  scarce  manpower  in 


war  production  through 
on-the-job  feeding,  paper 
cups  and  containers 

are  essential. 


One  of  a  series  of  messages  on  the  many  essential  uses  of 
paper  cups  and  containers  published  by  The  Paper  Cup  and 
Container  Institute,  Inc.,  17SK)  Broadway,  New  York  19,N.Y. 
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Ohio  Editor  Dies 
After  Long  Service 

Lorain,  O. — Frank  J.  Maloy, 
52,  editor  of  the  Lorain  Journal 
.  and  a  civic  leader  here  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  died 
March  28.  The  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently  named  him 
“Man  of  All  Years.” 

Mr.  Maloy  joined  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Telegraph  in  1919  as 
a  reporter  and  later  became  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Niles,  O.  bureau.  He 
then  worked  on  the  Santa  Anna 
(Calif.)  News  and  was  telegraph 
editor  of  the  East  Liverpool  (O.) 
Tribune.  He  became  city  editor  of 
the  Journal  here  in  1923,  a  year 
later  was  made  managing  editor 
and  he  was  promoted  to  editor  in 
1927.  Mr.  Maloy  had  served  as 
president  of  the  Associated  Press 
group  of  editors  in  Ohio.  His  son, 
Richard,  is  a  staffer  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

m 

!  Heart  Attack  Fatal 
To  Jimmy  Savage 

Chicago  —  James  R.  (Jimmy) 

'  Savage,  40,  Chicago  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist  (Tower  Ticker)  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  a  Los  Angeles, 

I  Calif.,  hospital,  April  4.  He  was 
stricken  last  week  in  Hollywood 
after  the  Academy  Awards  dinner. 

I  A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Sav¬ 
age  led  a  colorful  career,  including 
being  a  pugilist,  jockey  and  sailor. 
He  later  joined  Balaban  &  Katz  as 
a  production  director  and  publicity 
writer.  During  the  last  war  he 
I  served  as  a  press  relations  officer 
in  the  Navy.  He  joined  the  Tri¬ 
bune  on  Dec.  27,  1948. 

■ 

I  Noble  D.  Welty  Dies; 
Oklahoma  Publisher 

;  Noble  Desmond  Welty,  77,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Bartlesville 
(Okla.)  Examiner  and  Enterprise, 

,  died  April  2  in  a  Bartlesville  hos¬ 
pital. 

In  1915,  Mr.  Welty  bought  the 
entire  stock  of  the  Bartlesville 
Morning  Examiner  and  operated 
the  firm  for  33  years  with  his  two 
sons,  the  late  Don  Welty  and 
;  Newell  “Budge”  Welty. 
i  Mr.  Welty  purchased  the  after- 
i  noon  Enterprise  in  1939.  He  sold 
I  the  publishing  firm  stock  to  Don 
<  W.  Reynolds,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 

,  in  1947. 

■ 

‘  W.  R.  Ronald  Dies  at  72; 
I  South  Dakota  Publisher 

1  Mitchell,  S.  D.  —  W.  R. 
,  Ronald,  72,  editor  and  publisher 
I  of  the  Mitchell  Daily  Republic, 
j  died  here  April  3  after  a  long  ill- 
j  ness. 

I  Mr.  Ronald,  a  native  of  Grand- 
I  view,  Iowa,  worked  on  a  number 
of  midwest  newspapers  before  buy- 
I  ing  the  Daily  Republic  in  1909. 
;  He  was  an  advisor  on  farm  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
i  man  administrations. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
his  son,  M.  B.  Ronald,  the  paper’s 
executive  editor. 

( 


(g^faituary 


Daniel  Adam  Boehm,  44,  trot¬ 
ting  horse  handicapper  and  sports 
copy  editor  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American  for  the  last  year 
and  previously  for  30  years  handi¬ 
capper  for  the  sports  department 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  April  1. 

Carl  Dreyfus,  76,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Hearst  newspapers  in 


Boston,  Mass.,  and  a  business 
leader  there,  March  29. 

Edwin  L.  McKinistry,  83,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  West  Chester 
(Pa.)  Local  Daily  News  and  for¬ 
mer  writer  for  the  West  Chester 
Morning  Republican  and  Newton 
(Pa.)  Enterprise,  at  Parkesburg, 
Pa.,  March  29. 

Polk  Ross,  79,  former  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Paducah  (Ky.)  News- 
Democrat  and  close  friend  of  the 
late  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers _ 

★★  The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
St ,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
TO  BUY  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  Job 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  James 

T.  Jackson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. _ 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Oalif. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES — Mountain 
States,  Midwest.  Southwest.  Ray  X. 
Mohler  A  Associates,  Brokers  A  Oon- 
sultants,  312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver, 

Colorado. _ _ 

PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  investments 
in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
Grabbert,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 
FOR  31  TEARS  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


Newspaper  Counselors 

COUNSEL  in  finance,  appraisals,  sales, 
rate-making,  personnel  procurement, 
public  relations  surveys.  PUBLISH¬ 
ERS  SERVICE,  P.  0.  Box  3182, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 

SALES  CONTRACTS,  special  forms 
for  mortgages.  Time  'Sales.  Partner¬ 
ships,  etc.,  originated  by  Clyde  H.  Knox 
.and  amplified  by  us  in  recent  deals. 
-ALL  a  part  of  Bailey-Krehbiel  News¬ 
paper  Service.  Write  Box  396.  Salina. 
Kansas. 


Publications  for  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES, 
.T.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Ave., 

Venice.  California. _ 

FLORIDA  county  seat  weekly.  No 
opposition.  $21,000  with  $14,000 
down.  Box  442,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


WEEKLY  newspapers  grossing  over 
90,000  now  for  80,000;  net  for  8 
working  partners  27,000.  J.  R.  (Jab- 
bert,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Oalif. 

FOR  QUALFIED  BUYERS  ONLY 
A  PUBLISHER  of  a  group  of  papers 
wants  to  retire.  Gross  around  $1,000,- 
000.  Inventory  valued  at  $500,000. 
Profitable  business,  established  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Willing 
to  work  out  a  good  proposition  to 
qualified  buyer.  Less  than  30%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 
SUBURBAN  weekly  in  east  central 
state.  Yearly  gross  over  $80,000.  ABC 
over  6,000.  Completely  equipped  plant, 
3  Linotypes,  Ludlow,  Goss  Cox-O-Type 
press,  etc.  Priced  below  1950  gross, 
exclusive  of  building  which  can  be 
leased.  $30,000  cash  required.  All  in¬ 
quiries  giving  financial  references  will 
be  answered  in  detail.  Box  508,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE;  Weekly 
newspaper  in  rich  market  in  midwest. 
Gross  $82,000  yearly.  Future  unlim¬ 
ited.  Considerable  cash  required.  No 
curiosity  seekers.  Address  Box  604, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


OHIO  WEEKLY 

INDEPENDENT,  unopposed  northern 
Ohio  weekly  and  job  plant.  Over  80 
years  old,  grossing  $29,000.  Net  $9,500. 
Good  National  and  local  lineage.  Rates 
45c-50c.  Plenty  job  work,  over  1,000 
paid  subscriptions.  Automatic  presses, 
late  model  Intertype  7  col.  Miehie 
newspaper  press,  new  electric  caster, 
saw.  New  modern  building  can  be 
leased.  Priced  at  $28,000.  Half  down. 
No  brokers.  Write  Box  636,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


CALIFORNIA  Semi  -  Weekly.  Earns 
$18,000.  Better  type  city.  Also 
County  weekly  grossing  $40,000.  Ray 
(Campbell.  4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 


Cartoons — Features 


PREMIUM  ART  on  pointed  ideas. 
That’s  Editorial  Cartoon  Service.  Edi¬ 
tors  may  look  over  free  proofs  by 
writing  Midwest  Syndicate,  Box  583, 
Wheaton.  Illinois. _ 

DARRIN  Public  Opinion  System  Crime 
Probe  Syndication,  daily  releases; 
manuscript  form ;  readers  testify,  cross 
examine,  and  vote.  $2  per  column  per 
thousand.  .Address  United  Nations  of 
Earth  -Association,  1710  G  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  0. 


announcements 

Publications — W  anted 


advertising  agency  Exeemtive, 

former  newspaper  publisher,  will  pur¬ 
chase  well-entrenched  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Up  to  $50,000  cash  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
References  exchanged.  No  brokers. 
Box  434,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HAVE  CLIENT,  well  qualified,  wants 
small  daily.  $75,000  cash,  plenty  of 
backing.  Must  have  good  earnings, 
progressive  community.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Hunt  A  Carson,  333  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Womotion  Senrkes _ 


Tailored-to-Order 
Classified  Campaigns 
At  No  Added  Cost! 

WiRITTEN-to-your-order  campaigns  to 
help  you  with  those  hard  accounts  are 
another  of  the  unusual  features  you 
get  at  no  extra  cost  with  your  sub¬ 
scription  to  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling 
Plans,  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
You  More  Money.  If  there’s  no  How¬ 
ard  Parish  client  in  your  city,  write 
for  free  sample  issue  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
8th  Floor.  Daily  News  Tower, 
Miami  32.  Fla. 


ATTENTION  California  and  Western 
publishers:  Wt  supply  a  trained  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  build  the  circu¬ 
lation  on  a  percentage  of  the  GAIN 
in  net  cash.  Thirty  papers  using  our 
program  at  present.  Twenty  years’ 
experience  in  building  solid  circula¬ 
tion.  Highly  recommended.  Write 
Box  625.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Press  Eaglnecii _ 

CROSS  FILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Anywhere  in  United  States  or 
Canada.  Specialising  in  Duplex  equip¬ 
ment. 

Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — ^Wrlte 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
CHerry  1-8305— YEllowstone  2-4446 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


Maintenance — Service — Repairs 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 


. .  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Oalif. 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  planta. 
Re^irs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3620—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0000 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room 

FOR  SALE — Four  (4)  brand  new 
Type-O-Writer  keyboards.  Bought  in 
1946;  never  nncrated.  Original  price 
$985  each.  For  quick  sale  $500  eaeh. 
1  Box  344,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

WIHT  PAY  MORKT  Materials  are  xet- 
tinK  scarce,  but  we  can  still  give  you 
immediate  delivery  on  Ii  ft  B  Heavy 
Duty  Newspaper  Turtles  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  Cast  iron  machined  top,  tubular 
steel  legs  with  rigid  “X"  cross  brace. 
Height  you  specify  with  hall  inch  ad¬ 
justment  up  or  down.  With  4-inch 
cast  iron  wheels  in  ball  bearing  swivel 
fork,  $68.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork, 
but  with  Durex  wheel  bearing,  $71.50. 
With  5-inch  Darnell  steel  wheel  in 
ball  bearing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $76.50; 
with  5-inch  Darnell  rubber  wheel  in 
ball  bearing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $79.50. 
All  prices  F.O.B.  Shipped  fully  as¬ 
sembled  and  crated.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  practically  every  state  in 
the  Dnion.  90%  of  North  Carolina 
dailies  are  using  L  ft  B  Turtles.  Write 
for  literature  or  order  direct  from  Ad. 

L.  ft  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
113  West  Market  Street 
_ Elkin.  North  Carolina _ 


INTERTYPES 

“C”  Intertypes  512835,  514869 

with  quadding  attachment. 

“C”  Intertypes  57891 — 58239,  3 
mags.,  gas  or  electric  pot. 

C38M  #7867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5.  8.  14. 

45C  Ooss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 
FOR  SALE:  Late  Model  8  Linotypes. 
Model  21  Display  Linotype  with  23 
split  magazines.  Model  C  and  CSM 
Intertn>e8.  Immediate  delivery.  Print- 
craft  Representatives.  277  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  New  York. 


Newsprint 


FOR  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

WHO  need  more  newsprint. 


FROM  APRIL  23-26  You’ll  find  us  at 
our  Suite  at  the  HOTEL  BARCLAY, 
48th  St.  opposite  the  Waldorf. 


BE  sure  to  visit  us  —  the  least  we 
promise  to  do  is  make  you  feel  better. 

HORN  (USA)  CORP. 

60  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 
Phone  Murray  Hill  2-6755 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
St  attractive  prices.  April  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Oo.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Telt  ORegon  9-3870. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  158,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AMERICAN  and  CANADIAN  NEWS¬ 
PRINT  rolls.  All  sizes  supplied.  Ship¬ 
ments  directly  from  mill.  Bookings 
accepted  for  prompt  and  long  term 
shipments.  Domestic  and  export.  We 
deliver  newsprint,  not  promises.  Box 
632.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
APPROXIMATELY  10  tons  52%  inch 
rolls  International  newsprint.  Surplus. 
Apply  Box  621,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
available  standard  newsprint,  all 
sixes.  S.  B.  Behrens,  115  Onderdonk 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Ever- 
peen  6-0505.  One  of  New  York’s 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheets,  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729  N.  Y. 

100  TONS 

OF  standard  finish  33  in.,  34  in.  diam¬ 
eter  rolls  needed  this  year.  Reply 

Box  612.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

newsprint  wanted,  150  tons,  8S}i 
inch,  at  reasonable  price  during  year 
1951.  Alameda  Times  Star,  Alameda, 
California. 


Photographic  EquIppicBt 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  “Big 
Bertha”  40  inch  F5.6  Bansch  ft  Lomb 
lens  mounted  on  5  x  7  Grafiex.  $800. 
Photo  Dept.  The  Miami  Herald,  Mia¬ 
mi.  Florida. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Photo-Engraving  Equlpincnt 

PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

no  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  8t. 

New  York  Chicago 


Press  Room 


FOR  SALE 

3  HOE  OCTUPLE 
Super  Production 
Newspaper  Presses 

STANDARD  22%’^  CUTOFF 
MOST  MODERN  VERTICAL 
UNITS 

NOW  OPERATING  AS  12  UNIT 
STRAIGHTUNE  PRESS.  3  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS — 3  MOTOR  DRIVES. 

WILL  SELL  AS  4  6-8  OR  12  UNITS 

Best  mechanical  condition  yon 
can  find  in  used  market. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  1 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  i 
Phone:  WOrth  4-1370 


40.  60,  75,  100  HP  AO  220  volts  ! 
3  phase  60  cycle  motor  press  drives,  i 
George  0.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho.  | 


12  HIGH  SPEED  HOE 
VERTICAL  UNITS 
3  PAIRS  FOLDERS^  DRIVES 
211/2  INCH  CUT-OFF 

CAN  be  inspected  in  operation  at 
Wlashington,  D.  C.  Times-Herald. 
38,000  per  hour.  Convertible  for  Color 
Comics.  Will  sell  as  4,  6,  or  8  Unit 
Presses.  Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


DUPLEX,  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper 
presses — from  8  pages  to  96  pages. 
Contact  Newspaper  Division,  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches: 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 


HOE  12-Unit  press,  will  sell  any 
amount  units  needed. 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 


FOR  SALE:  24- Page  Hoe  Web 

Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
23  9/16”  sheet  cut.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  0.  mo¬ 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Uompany,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE;  3  unit,  single  width  Scott 
Press.  12  pages  straight  24  on  collect. 
22  cut  off.  Completely  reconditioned 
and  is  90%  new.  New  A.C.  motor  and 
button  control,  stereotype  equipment 
and  mat  roller.  Can  be  snipped  almost 
intact.  $20,000  loaded.  Becker  ft  Comp¬ 
ton  Machine  Works,  Jackson,  Missis¬ 
sippi. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-Psge  Press 
half-  and  quarter-page  folder,  avail¬ 
able  6  months.  AO  motor  drive. 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 


OUTLER-Hammer  40/3  H.P.  faceplate 
type  two  motor  full  automatic  newspa¬ 
per  press  drive  and  control  panel,  220 
volt.  3  phase,  60  cycle  AO,  complete 
with  resistors,  push  button  stations, 
chain.  Will  power  quad  press,  16  page 
tubular  or  4  decks  single  width.  Used, 
serviceable,  reasonably  priced,  avail¬ 
able  now.  The  Eastern  Color  Printing 
Co.,  Waterbnry  20,  Conn. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ PrcM  Room 


16-PAGE  Hoe  Unit  —  %  and  %  page 
folders  A,  C.  Drive.  Complete  Stereo; 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

24-48-PAGE  Hoe  —  A.  C.  drive;  with 
Pony  Autoplate;  22%  inch  cut-off; 
end  feed. 

32-64-PAGE  Goss  —  A.  C.  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  Stereo;  21}4-inch  cut-off,  end 
feed. 

16-32-PAGE  Goss  —  A.  C.  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  with  Stereo;  21%  inch  cut-off; 
end  feed. 

32-64  or  40-80-Page  Scott  Multi- 
Unit  — •  A.  C.  Drive;  Steel  Cylinders 
and  Roller  Bearings;  22%  inch  cut¬ 
off;  on  substructure. 

24-48  or  48-96-Page  Hoe  X-Pattern ; 
21%  inch  cut-off;  equipped  for  full 
color;  D.  C.  Drive. 

32-64,  40-80.  48  96-P.\GE  Hoe — ^D.  C. 
Drives;  22%  inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER 

PRESSES 

Two  Complete  Goss 
5-DECK  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

40  Pages  21  %”  Cut-off; 

Now  Using  64%"  rolls; 

100  HP-DC  Motor  and  Cline  Drive. 
Paper  Hoist  with  motor; 

Balloon  formers;  double  folders; 
28.000  papers  per  hour; 

Color  fountain  5th  deck,  portable  foun¬ 
tains  and  rails  for  all  2nd  impressions. 

Available  About 
August  15,  1951 

Jr.  Autoplates  and  Plate  Finishing 
Machine  for  21%”  cut-off  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Apply  Business  Manager 

San  Francisco 
CALL— BULLETIN 


SEALED 
BIDS  INVITED 

4  DECK  Goss  Octuple  Press — 22  %” 
4  PLATE  Wide — D.C.  Motor  Drive 
Full  color  flexibility. 

HIGHEST  bid  over  $6,000.00  by  April 
16th  takes  it.  Press  located  in  former 
plant  of  Dallas  (Texas)  News.  Box 
519,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Printer’s  Hand  Cleaner 


INK-SOLV,  ‘‘30”  instantly*  dissolves 
all  traces  ink  from  hands.  Leaves  them 
clean,  soft,  refreshed.  No  chapping, 
cracking  or  dermatitis.  Generous 
sample  when  requested  on  letterhead. 
SCHULTZ  LABORATORIES,  Boone, 
Iowa. 


Stereotype 


OOSS  Radial  Arm  Router 
HOE  Monorail  Saw  Trimmer 
GOSS  Steam  Table 
HOE  Plate  Finisher 


John  GrifRths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Stereotype 

GOOD  SAYINGS 

4500  LB.  Goss  Melting  Furnace. 

4-'rON  Ensign  Reynolds  Stereo  Pot. 

1-TON  Kemp  Immersion  Lino  Furnace. 

MODEL  F  Flat  Form-0- Scorch. 

HAMILTON  Giant  sise  Mat  Humidor. 

HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

OOSS  fuU-page  Flat  Shaver. 

HOE  Jig  .  Saw  ft  Drill. 

VANDEKCOOK  full-page  Proof  Press¬ 
es,  both  hand  and  power. 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  ft 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15”  diam. 
plates,  7/16”  thick. 

SCCIT  4-piece  Stereo.  Plate  Finishing 
outfit  for  15”  diam.  plates, 
thick. 

HOE  Castiug  Box,  duo-cooled,  with 
Finishing  Machine  for  14%” 
plates,  7/16”  thick. 

HOE  Curved  ft  Flat  Plate  Routers. 

BALING  Machines,  both  new  ft  used. 

NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables  ft 
‘‘Dural”  light-weight  Stereo. 

THOMAS*  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Hoe  casting  Box  and  Shaver 
28-Stereotype  Chases 
Write  Box  613,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


I  STEREO  SAW  I  Augustine  80  x  $0 
table,  AC  Motor.  Exceptional  buy. 
Box  158,  Marshslltowa,  Iowa. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED 

COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Oity 
BRyant  9-1132 


I  QUARTER-PAGE  Folder,  Mat  Rollw, 

:  Cutler-Hammer  pauer  conveyor,  Bta-Hl 
'  mat  dryer.  Curved  router.  Box  101. 
i  Boise.  Idaho. _ 

needed  now 

Linotypes  8  and  14 
Elrods  and  Ludlows 
Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid 
Send  particulars  to 
AMERICAN  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
CO..  INC. 

88  Gold  Street.  New  York  Oity 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
'  wide),  13H  inch  printing  diameter, 
I  21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
I  Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
i  Mltor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DUPLEX  ‘‘N”  typo  unit  with  a  28- 
9/16”  cut  off.  Would  also  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  sub-structure.  Chronicle-Tele- 
gram,  Elyria,  Ohio. _ 

STEREOTYPE  Metal  Furnace,  4,500 
lbs.  capacity  with  pump,  pony  Auto¬ 
plate  22%”  cutoff  and  full  page  flat 
shaver.  Reply  Box  535,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Pony  Autoplste,  22%  inch 
cutoff,  good  condition.  E.  L.  Sparks. 
Publisher,  The  Courier-Post,  Hannibal, 
Missouri. 


HELP  WANTED 
Classttied  Advertfciing 


CLASSIFIED  ADVER’nSING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  between  30  and  35  years  of 
age,  with  five  or  more  years  experience 
to  sell  Classified  on  paper  of  90,000 
ABC,  located  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
j  This  is  a  splendid  chance  for  a  young 
man  who  is  ambitious  enough  to  man¬ 
age  department  after  he  has  proven 
'  himself.  Address  Box  500,  Editor  ft 

ESTABLISHED  Eastern  Sunday  news- 
paper  (Circulation  over  22,000)  requires 
experienced  energetioclas sided  manager 
to  take  over  department.  Position  of- 
(era  permanency  and  good  salary.  Give 
complete  details  of  experience,  reason 
(or  considering  change  and  salaiy 
expectations  first  letter.  Box  506,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


YOUNG  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

FLORIDA  newspaper,  ideal  living  con¬ 
ditions,  has  attractive  opportunity  for 
the  right  young  man  who  offers  relief 
to  an  overworked  general  manager  and 
whose  doctor  has  ordered  moderation 
in  work  and  habits. 

APPLICANT  must  have  proven  pro¬ 
duction  and  cost  control  talent  and 
combine  both  horse  sense  and  analyti¬ 
cal  sense.  At  proper  time  must  pro¬ 
vide  top  references  ability  to  get  along 
well  with  subordinates  as  well  as 
bosses,  plus  usual  professional  and 
character  references. 

PLEASE  give  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter  which  will  be  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  ANP.\.  in  New  York  City  can 
afford  opportunity  for  first  interview. 
Box  648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER,  with  ability 
and  experience  for  a  very  successful 
daily  foreign  language  newspaper  in 
New  York.  Write  in  full  all  details 
and  experience.  Box  642.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


JUNIOR  EXECUTIVE  TRAINEE — to 
learn  all  phases  of  newspaper  circula- 
I  tion  and  distribution — must  have  at 

least  two  years  of  college — be  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five — free  to  travel 
— ambitious  but  not  in  too  big  a  hurry 
and  have  imagination  enongh  to  find 
.  an  interest  in  seemingly  routine  as- 

^  signments.  Previous  experience  in  cir¬ 
culation  is  not  desirable.  Job  starts 
at  sixty  dollars  a  week.  Please  pva 
complete  details  in  first  letter.  Per- 
I  sonnel  Department,  Courier  ■  Journal 

and  Times,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
long  established  small  Ohio  daily. 
Must  be  aggressive,  experienced  and 
must  have  knowledge  of  ABO  rules 
and  methods.  Little  Merchants’  plan 
used.  Present  circulation  13,500. 
Please  state  full  details,  including 
salary  expected,  in  replying  to  Box 
511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  married  or  single,  draft 
I  exempt,  with  circulation  experience  to 

take  complete  charge  of  circulation 
department  on  small  but  growing  daily 
newspaper.  Must  be  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  business  as  well  as  handling  all 
'  promotion  on  circulation.  Splendid  op¬ 

portunity  for  right  man.  Applicants 
must  send  complete  information  re¬ 
garding  past  experience.  Mesa  Daily 
i  Tribune,  Mesa,  Arixona. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  wanted 
for  City  and  Suburban  area  of  fast 
growing  metropolitan  territory  within 
125  miles  of  New  York.  Six  day 
morning  and  afternoon  papers  in  80.- 
000  class.  Prefer  young  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  organizing  District  Stations 
and  Carrier  promotions  under  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  Good  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  643,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman 
wanted.  (Sober).  Handle  contrast  ac¬ 
counts.  Make  own  layouts,  secure  new 
I  business.  Salary  and  bonus  on  Busi- 

ness  production.  Permanent.  Congenial 
associates.  Send  sample  layouts,  ref- 
I  erences,  salary  bracket.  Advertising 

^  Director,  Jackson  Daily  News,  Jack- 

son,  Mississippi. 


MAN  in  early  30’s  with  at  least  five 
years’  experience  in  handling  retail 
accounts  both  selling  and  servicing. 
The  type  of  person  we  want  may  hold 
an  assistant’s  position  now.  This  is 
a  permanent  position  on  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  morning  newspaper  of  unques¬ 
tioned  standing  and  stability.  Appli¬ 
cants  can  be  interviewed  in  New  York 
City  week  of  April  22.  Contact  Box 
624.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EVERT  SUCCESS  is  open  to  yon 
through  Editor  &  Publisher  Classi¬ 
fied  ads.  For  good  Jobs,  bargains 
in  equipment  and  publications, 
read  the  Want  Ads  EVERY  Week! 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  salesman  capable  of 
becoming  publisher,  part  owner  of 
small  daily  after  working  5  years  for 
us  as  advertising  salesman  to  learn 
our  methods  while  we  get  acquainted 
with  your  character  and  ability.  We 
own  chain  of  small  dailies. 

DO  not  apply  if  you  want  to  start 
at  top.  ’^ou  must  be  hard-working 
legman,  make  fast^  good  layouts,  and 
good  salesman.  Knowledge  of  news 
advantageous. 

WRITE  of  selling  successes,  special 
events,  contracts.  Write  fully  stating 
age,  education,  experience  in  full,  ref¬ 
erences.  past  salaries,  salary  expected. 
Write  Box  631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MAN  for  large  semi¬ 
weekly  paper  in  South.  Only  pernia- 
nent  man  with  A-1  references  consid¬ 
ered.  Good,  growing  town,,  air  condi¬ 
tioned  Ad  offices.  Must  be  good  on 
both  sales  and  layout.  Prefer  experi¬ 
enced  man,  but  consider  journalism 
graduate.  Box  600,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR,  six  day  daily,  5,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  North  Dakota.  Man  who  can 
handle  wire,  sports  and  special  fea¬ 
tures.  Must  have  ability  to  meet  and 
please  the  public.  Write  fully,  stating 
experience  and  starting  salary.  Box 
507,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR:  30-40.  Court  House- 
City  Hall  eiyierience.  Midwest  25,000 
population.  Tell  all.  Box  512,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  —  General  News  beat, 
some  desk  work.  Midwest  town  of 
18,000.  Experience  desirable.  Write 
fully  experience,  references,  military 
status,  when  available  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  509,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

LIVE  -  WIRE  combination  reporter- 
photographer  wanted  by  wide-awake, 
growing  daily  of  11,000  within  100-mile 
radios  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Must  be  experienced  and  have  auto. 
Permanent  position,  advancement  for 
man  who  wants  to  work.  Box  510, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DESIRGUS  of  securing  draft-exempt 
combination  reporter  and  telegraph 
editor.  Opportunity  to  become  Edi¬ 
tor.  Cordele  Dispatch,  Cordele, 
Georgia. _ 

MIDWIEST  PM  daily  wants  experi¬ 
enced  copyreader.  Draft-proof.  Non- 
Drinker.  Tell  all  in  first  letter  includ¬ 
ing  salary  demands.  Box  606,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  for  far  west 
morning  daily,  14,000  circulation  com¬ 
munity  of  25,000.  Full  responsibility 
editing  all  local  copy,  staff  and  makeup 
management.  Permanent  position  open 
after  May  1.  Give  full  qualifications, 
experience,  requirements,  military 
status.  No  beginners  or  floaters.  Write 
616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEX.\S  paper  wants  comnetent  citv 
editor  fully  capable  of  handling  small 
staff  and  getting  editorial  production. 
He  must  he  aggressive  and  loyal.  Un¬ 
less  qualified  through  training,  experi¬ 
ence  and  temperament,  don’t  waste 
your  time  or  ours  applying.  Give  full 
details,  including  starting  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Box  615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR 
Key  West  Citizen 

Key  West  Florida 


_ Photographers 

COMPETENT  photographer  with  thor¬ 
ough  newspaper  background  to  special¬ 
ize  in  public  relations  photography  for 
well  known  eastern  aircraft  firm. 
Ability  to  create  good  quality,  eye¬ 
catching  pictures  essential.  Full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter,  including  samples  of 
work,  salary  expected.  WIrite  Box  608, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


_ Mechanical _ 

WANTED  foreman  for  combined  press- 
stereo  operation.  Permanent  job  at 
good  wages  for  the  right  party.  Appli¬ 
cants  address  Box  640,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  age,  marital  status,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected. 


HELP  WANTED 
Mechanical 


WANTED:  Union  Printers,  Floor  or 
Machine.  Situations  on  Night  Side  of 
Ohio  daily.  ^97.50  for  37)4  hours. 
$80.00  monthly  Pension  Plan  free. 
$5,000  life  insurance.  $40.00  per  week 
sickness,  $12.00  daily  hospitalization 
includes  family.  Up  to  $225.00  for 
surgical,  plus  many  other  benefits. 
All  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 

305.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
experienced  management  man  to  fill  the 
position  of  mechanical  production  over¬ 
seer  of  press,  composing,  engraving 
and  stereotype  departments  must  be 
familiar  with  cost  and  production  rec¬ 
ords.  Worthwhile  salary.  Reply  held 
in  strict  confidence  by  this  medium- 
size  newspaper  in  the  middle  west. 
Address  Box  410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED:  Stereotyper,  experienced  in 
newspaper  plant,  union  shop,  perma¬ 
nent  situation,  good  scale.  The  Lima 

News,  Lima.  Ohio. _ 

OPERATORS  —  Union  shop,  37)4 
hours,  vacation  and  holiday  pay. 
Morning  paper  in  Stroudsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  foothills  of  the  Pocono 
Mountain  resort  area.  Scale  $85. ()0. 
Two  jobs  available  April  15th.  Write 
or  phone  Norman  O.  Bender,  Superin¬ 
tendent.  THE  DAILY  RECORD, 
St  rniidsl'iirg.  Pennsylvania. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS. 

Manchester  Evening  Her.ald 

_ Manchester.  Connecticut _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
OPPORTTINITY  for  cost  conscious  ex¬ 
pert  with  thorough  knowledge  of  com¬ 
posing.  stereotype,  press  and  mailroom 
operations.  7  day  morning  newspaper 
in  east.  Salary  $225.  Write  giving 
full  particulars,  etc.  Box  645,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 
Linotype — Prinring  * 

Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18.  Ohio 

Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS*  SERVICES 
Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AOENCI^^.  Artl- 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


FLORIDA 

MAN  with  family,  intends  to  settle  in 
Florida.  Twenty  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  including  writing  features 
and  politics  for  New  York  City  Daily; 
also  promotional  work  including  di¬ 
recting  Florida  fishinf-  Club  two  sea¬ 
sons  and  special  articles  on  Florida 
activities  and  communities  for  travel 
editor  of  New  York  Times.  Particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  small,  growing 
community,  with  weekly,  with  eventual 
view  to  making  personal  financial^  in¬ 
vestment.  Can  discuss  propositions 
during  ANPA  convention  or  Florida 
trip  in  May.  Box  502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
THOROUGHLY  experienced  manager 
available  May  1.  Finest  references 
vouch  for  character,  ability  and  un¬ 
usual  record.  Southeastern  location 
desired,  but  will  consider  east  of  Chi¬ 
cago.*  If  assured  larger  profit  is  of  in¬ 
terest,  arrange  date  for  interview  at 
.ANP.A  convention.  Box  647,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

COMPTROLLER,  BUSINF-SS 
or  OFFICE  MANAGER 
TOP-NOTCH  executive  available  due 
to  staff  reorganization.  16  years  news¬ 
paper  accounting  and  business  man¬ 
agement  experience  on  Midwest  and 
Pacific  Northwest  dailies.  College 
graduate,  age  46,  married.  Expert 
knowledge  of  methods,  procedures, 
taxes,  coats,  printing  production.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  668,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SECRETARY,  Philadelphia  food  trade, 
daily  newspapers,  manuscripts,  edit¬ 
ing.  sales  promotion,  advertising,  copy¬ 
writer.  Box  639,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative 

LIBRARIAN  with  secretarial  training 
enti€6d  into  tchool  library  work  de* 
sires  to  return  to  publication  or  news¬ 
paper  field.  Seven  years  newspaper 
experience  and  reference  reeearch. 
Library  credential,  B.A.  and  M.A.  de¬ 
grees.  Available  September  1951,  Box 
323,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OUTSTANDING 
EXECUTIVE  AVAILABLE 
SUCCESSFULLY  handled  top  and 
back  stop  jobs,  medium  metropolitan 
and  chain  operations. 

Converted  $200,000  loser  to  profit,  25 
years’  experience  covers  all  depart¬ 
ments.  University  grad.  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Journalism.  Prefer 
moderate  salary  plus  accomplishment 
bonus.  Available  NYC  for  interview. 

Box  460,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
OR  ASSIST.4NT  to  busy  publisher. 
22-year  record  of  successful  manage¬ 
ment  on  small  and  large  papers  in 
highly  competitive  fields.  Capable  of 
handling  all  advertising,  news,  circu¬ 
lation,  production  and  labor  problems. 
VERY  conscious  of  the  relation  of 
costs  to  profits  and  have  outstanding 
record  of  profitable  operations. 

46  YEARS  old.  family,  university 
graduate.  Available  for  interview 
ANPA  Convention 

Box  541,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Artlsts-Cartoonists _ 


ARTIST  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  also  car- 
toons,  retouching,  have  equipment, 
draft-free.  R.  Williams,  45  Greylock 
Terrace,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Circulation _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant.  Promotion  minded.  Emphasis  ov 
home  delivery,  motor  routes,  mall. 
EfRcient  management  of  your  entire 
circulation  operation  including  mail 
room.  Salary  commensurate  with  the 
job.  Age  44.  Go  any  place  but  prefer 
West.  Available  30  days.  Box  438, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  City  or 
Country  Circulation  AVAILABLE, 
over  20  years  experience  on  small  and 
large  newspapers.  Little  Merchant 
Plan  and  motor  routes.  Capable  and 
conecientious.  A  good  promoter  and 
traffic  man.  Know  circulation  thor¬ 
oughly.  Have  outstanding  record  for 
building  Circulation.  Married,  age  45. 
Prefer  South,  Southwest  or  Pacille 
Coast.  Best  references.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  to  position  secured.  Write 
Box  318,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— with  20 
year  proven  record  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  fields  seeks  connection  that  offert 
outstanding  challenge.  An  economics! 
operator  that  knows  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  thoroughly  that  can  assurs 
you  an  aggressive  productive  organiza¬ 
tion  regardless  oi  circumstances  or 
conditions.  Top  references.  Available 
short  notice.  Write  Box  534,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  15,000 
up.  relocation  sought.  Excellent  record 
with  little  merchant  plan,  ABC,  boy 
promotion,  sales,  service  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Age  35,  good  personality,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  of  highest  character. 
Best  references.  Write  Box  523,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desirsi 
position  where  duties  cover  both  is- 
side  as  well  as  outside  the  office. 
Over  25  years  experience  with  prac¬ 
tical  circulation  problems.  Every  offer 
considered.  Box  525,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  experi¬ 
enced — Little  Merchant — office  control 
ABC — carrier  promotions — aggressive, 
congenial — 5,000  to  50.000.  Married. 
35  years  old.  Write  Box  641,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertfafaig 

SPACE  SALESMAN.  26.  with  over  4 
years  experience  (1)4  years  as  Assist¬ 
ant  to  CAM)  in  classified,  local  and 
national  departments  of  top-fligkt 
metropolitan  daily  will  consider  chsl- 
lennng  position  offering  sound  finas- 
cial  opportunity.  Best  refereneet. 
Available  immediately.  Box  629,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

I'OUR  years’  experience  on  15,000 
ABC  daily.  Married,  age  30.  Veteran. 
Desire  position  on  daily.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west  or  Southwest,  will  consider  other 
locations.  Box  626.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR,  six 
years’  experience  in  metropolitan 
classified  operation.  Best  references. 
Box  603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHONE  SOLICITOR  with  10  month’s 
experience  on  New  York  City  Evening 
Paper,  desires  outside  selling  position. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  634,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  5  years 
national  retail  and  all-around  experi¬ 
ence.  Draft-exempt.  Looking  for  op¬ 
portunity  with  California  daily.  Write 
Box  401,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CONSISTENT  RECORD  -  TOPPER  as 
Oeneral  Manager,  Ad  Manager,  Dis¬ 
play  Salesman.  Compelling  layouts, 
copy.  Know  all  departments.  Em¬ 
ployed.  Seek  better  field.  Veteran. 
Box  412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  take  complete  charge  de¬ 
partment  and  assist  publisher.  13 
years  experience  all  phases.  Now  co- 
publisher.  Age  31,  aggressive,  reliable, 
draft  exempt,  own  car.  Eastern  local¬ 
ity  preferred.  Box  528,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPACE  SALESMAN  —  Draft  exempt 
veteran,  26,  single,  four  years  news¬ 
paper  space  sales  experience  with 
daily,  weekly  and  shopping  guide  stafTs 
desires  permanent  position  with  sales 
staff  of  reputable  national  advertising 
representative.  Excellent  references 
from  past  employers.  Expect  advance¬ 
ment  geared  to  ability  and  results 
rather  than  seniority.  Will  travel. 
Presently  employed  with  daily  (circu¬ 
lation  11.000)  earning  $6,000  annual¬ 
ly.  Box  518,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ACCENT  ON  clean  simple  layouts  and 
copy  makes  small  daily’s  one  man  ad 
department  a  valuable  staff  addition 
or  small  department  manager.  ’’J” 
and  art  school  trained.  Single,  draft 
exempt  vet,  24,  with  car.  Some  classi¬ 
fied  sales  experience.  Box  444,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER,  free-lance,  youth,  interna¬ 
tional,  literary,  cultural  fields.  Knowl¬ 
edge  MidwesL  New  York,  Europe. 
Box  408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  REPORTER,  all  con¬ 
tacts;  wants  individual  assignments, 
low  rates,  confidential.  Box  613,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN 

With  Experience  and  Ambition 

Looking  for  Real 
OPPORTUNITY 

Over  20  years’  experience  on  large 
and  rnedinm  sized  dailies  with  an  out¬ 
standing  record  in  space  sales  by 
aggressive  selling  without  pressure. 
Experience  covers  copy,  layout,  make 
ap.  promotion.  market  research, 
planned  presentations,  staff  supervi¬ 
sion  and  workable  methods  of  staff 
training.  Now  employed  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  job  at  an  entirely  ad^uate  salary 
but  with  security  alone  instead  of  a 
bright  future  ahead — located  in  the 
East  and  will  talk  with  you  any  week¬ 
end.  Box  627.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


-^I^VERTISING  salesman  past  military 
age  seeks  permanent  job  daily  or 
weekly  field.  Good  health,  don’t  drink, 
go  anywhere.  Promotion  experience. 
Good  car.  Wnte  requirements  and 
salary.  Box  609,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


PROMOTION  MINDED  ADVERTI8- 
INO_  MAN  interested  in  Florida  con¬ 
nection.  salary  secondary.  Write  Box 
blo.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  ad-^man  manager  —  soundly 
grounded  in  competitive  markets— can 
create  ideas  and  sell  them — many  out¬ 
standing  promotions — not  high  pres¬ 
sure  —  good  character  —  finest  refer¬ 
ences — draft-exempt — must  be  paid  on 
»  percentage  of  what  I  can  produce — 
no  straight  salary  jobs  considered. 
Box  614.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  FLIGHT 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
WITH  outstanding  record  available  on 
reasonable  notice.  Energetic  and  pro¬ 
motion  minded  with  15  years’  general 
jnd  retail  experience  in  cities  over 
100,000.  Have  the  proven  ability  to 
mcrease  department  morale  and  eftl- 
eiency.  Modern  salea  methods.  Family, 
allege,  under  40.  Present  income 
♦8.500.  Can  be  interviewed  at  con- 
J^ntion.  Write  Box  644,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  Two  years  all  type  writ-  ' 
ing  on  daily,  handle  graphic.  B.S. 
journalism,  vet,  25,  single,  car,  done 
sports,  general,  best.  Box  290,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE:  Reporter,  age  22,  small 
town  daily  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  50  mile  radius  N,  Y.  C.  Box  405, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER’S  job  want¬ 
ed  by  married  Vet,  31,  B.A.  Degree. 
Prefer  small  daily  anywhere.  Box  407, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CRACK  POLICE  REPORTER,  30,  em- 
ployed  on  50,000  daily.  Draft-exempt 
and  college  graduate.  Seeks  job  on 
eastern  paper.  Available  in  two 
weeks.  Box  417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  editorial  work,  feature, 
news  service,  general.  College,  draft- 
exempt.  Go  anywhere.  Box  440,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  eager,  seeks  newspaper 
job,  preferably  South  or  Southwest. 
Background;  (Solle^e,  experience  small 
daily  and  metropolitan  newspaper.  Top 
references.  Box  402,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ABLE  NEWSMAN,  college  graduate, 
former  weekly  publisher,  editor,  seeks 
desk  opening  with  future.  Age  40. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  517,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

ALERT,  capable  young  woman.  Over 
year’s  experience  on  daily,  radio.  Col¬ 
lege  Publicity  experience.  State  salary. 
Box  501,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  -  1  REPORTER  —  REWRITE  15 
YEARS:  Needs  opportunity  to  regain 
time  lost  through  illneae.  World  War 
I  Veteran.  No  draft.  Active,  healthy, 
sober.  Dependable  straight  news,  fea¬ 
tures.  N.  Y.  City  background.  3  lan¬ 
guages.  Ready  to  go  anywhere.  P.O. 
Box  310,  Mt.  McCiregor,  New  York. 

EDITOR.  REPORTER,  WRITER:  six 
years  general  news,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  sports,  features,  wire 
service  filing.  radio  commentator. 
Seeks  responsible  editorial  or  public 
relations  job.  Box  503,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  25,  and 
draH  proof.  2  years  experience  city 
desk  and  theater  section  of  New  York 
Metropolitan  daily.  New  York  state 
preferred  but  will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  536,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  Boston  drama,  movie,  editor 
now  employed  midwest  would  relocate. 
Prefer  east  or  west  coast.  Consider 
anything.  Female.  Write  Box  524,  Edi- 
tnr  A  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE 

experienced,  draft-exempt  editor,  city 
desk  or  makeup  man  now  employed 
would  prefer  writing  editorials  or  as¬ 
sisting  Viublisher  but  will  consider  your 
offer.  Box  522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EdHorial 


TOP  NEWSMAN,  7  years  Pittsburgh 
daily,  best  reputation,  ready  for  New 
York  City  newspaper,  magazine,  radio, 
TV,  publicity.  31,  married,  draft- 
exempt.  Present  salary  $5,800  year. 
Box  537,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER,  city  room 
trained.  Experience  includes,  sports 
general  reporting,  copy  reading,  speed 
graphic.  Box  516.  Editor  &  Piiblishee 


.VBLE  editor,  editorial  writer,  re¬ 
porter,  must  make  change  due  to 
wife’s  health.  In  present  job  14 
year.s.  Middle-aged.  Prefer  Rocky 
.Mountains  or  Far  West.  Box  620, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

attention  Western  Editors:  Young 
Woman  Reporter,  7  years  dailies  and 
weeklies ;  all  beats,  features.  Plenty 
i  of  city  room  know-how.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  618.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYRE.VDER.  reporter,  31,  college 
degree,  draft-exempt.  .Vvailahle  now. 
4  years’  experience,  alert,  ambitious. 
Box  633.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  trade-journal  editor- 
writer  wants  free-l.ance  work,  either 
editorial  or  production.  Box  601,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


FOUR  YEARS  police  beat,  general 
assignment,  one  employer,  daily,  cir¬ 
culation  30,000,  seeking  change.  MA 
Journalism.  29.  vet.  single.  Action, 
not  security.  Box  617,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR 

Ijooking  for  position  with  a  future. 
’Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
employe  paper  editing  including  pho¬ 
tography,  reporting,  copyreading, 
makeup  and  shop  production.  Now 
employed  in  field.  Change  desired  for 
valid  reason.  Will  consider  any 
reasonable  offer  in  public  or  employe 
relations.  Married,  26,  B.A..  navy 
veteran.  Box  622,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I’m  Tired  Of  My  Present  Job! 

I  am  a  Classified  Solicitor 
looking  for  a  chance  to 
prove  my  ability  as  a  Sports 
Writer,  reporter  or  copy 
reader.  Will  travel. 

Box  635,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTERESTED  in  literature,  creative 
writing,  theatre,  French.  Spanish. 
Able.  25,  draft-free.  New  York.  Box 
619.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  REPORTER. 
Daily,  weekly,  trade  press  experience. 
Financial  writing.  Now  in  public  re¬ 
lations,  New  York.  Desires  return 
newspaper  work  and  grow  with  daily 
or  large  weekly.  28,  married.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Box  623,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN,  can  handle  press  camera, 
draft-exempt.  Single,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Seeks  position  on  midwest  or 
western  daily,  news  or  features.  Box 
602,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  ...  6  years  experience 
news,  sports.  College,  veteran,  mar¬ 
ried.  Write  Box  607,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher^ _ 

KKI’ORTER — sports  or  news;  experi¬ 
enced  o'l  20.000  circulation  midwest 
dii.ly.  Draft-exempt,  college  grad.; 
22.  Prefer  East.  Salary  secondary. 
Box  637,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Sportscaster — Sports  Editor 

AVAIL.\BLE  near  future.  Play  by 
play  all  sports,  daily  show  plus  daily 
column,  etc.,  experience.  Details  on 
request.  Box  611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EdHorial 


NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE 
HOUSE  ORGAN  EJU'rOR 

30  YEARS’  experience  N.Y.C.  &  other 
cities;  recently  editor  leading  trade 
magazine;  skilled  in  promotion,  vigor¬ 
ous  editorial  writer.  Box  649,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


WANTED: 

PERMANENT  location  desired  bv 
managing  editor  three  years  small 
midwest  daily,  preferably  on  west 
coast.  University  graduate,  29,  War  II 
vet  of  40  months  service,  family-man, 
sober,  steady  and  willing  to  learn 
more.  One  year  spent  on  larger  daily 
as  assistant  sports  editor.  Trained  on 
wire,  news,  sports,  editorials,  features. 
References.  Write  Box  515,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  .  .  .  DESK  .  .  .  FEA’TURES 
General  Reportorial  .  .  .  can  handle 
any  or  all.  Good  style— 4  years  top 
metropolitan  daily.  BA,  married, 
draft-exempt.  Available  interview 
during  ANPA  Convention.  Box  628, 
Editor  A  I^blisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR.  20,000  daily,  avail¬ 
able  May  1.  In  present  position  2H 
years,  employer  will  recommend  me. 
Prefer  copy  desk  of  daily  in  Midwest 
or  West.  Veteran,  non-reservist,  30, 
SDX,  sober,  dependable.  J.  R.  Kam- 
meier,  353  E.  7th,  Winona,  Minnesota. 


Photographers  _ 


YOUNG  MAN,  23,  wants  lob  with 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Excellent  references.  Experi¬ 
ence:  3  years  press;  Pour  commercial. 
Box  443,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  eight 
years  experience  _with  metroi>olitan 
and  medium  dailies.  Experienced 
Fairchild  engraver.  Highest  references. 
Married,  37,  will  go  anywhere.  Don 
Palmieri,  291  Crescent  PI.,  Yonkers  4, 
New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

EXPERIENCED  on  paper  of  75,000 
circulation.  Also  interested  in  report¬ 
ing — studied  journalism  courses  in  col¬ 
lege.  Vet,  26,  married,  draft-exempt. 
Box  539,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PromotioiH— Public  Relations 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  and  mar¬ 
ket  research  man  wants  to  locate  in 
either  field.  Now  on  large  daily  in 
southeast.  Young,  college  trained. 
Box  306,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REISEAROH  MAN.  5  years’  experience 
all  phases  of  newspaper  research.  38, 
draft  -  exempt,  seeks  position  with 
newspaper,  magazine  or  agency.  Box 
409,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOU  MAY  BE  LOOKING  FOR  MB. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  public 
relations.  Want  opportunity  to  develop 
top  Public  Relations  program  for  yon. 
Full  detaila  cost  yon  a  8-eent  stamp. 
Box  423,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  ASSISTANT,  leading 
metropolitan  daily,  seeks  top  position 
smaller  paper  or  industry.  33.  WiU 
move  anywhere.  Box  504,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  spot.  draft- 
exempt  vet.  28.  Newspaper_  experi¬ 
ence.  Last  2  years  as  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Chief  State  Government.  Box 
605,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  MAN,  26,  with  over  4  years 
sales  and  administrative  experience  in 
all  phases  of  advertising  on  top-flight 
metropolitan  daily  seeks  opportunity 
to  break  into  public  relations  field  with 
established  organization.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  now.  Box  630,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  PUBLIC  RELATIONS- 
PROMOTION 

PUBLIOI'TY  Director  for  newspaper, 
packaged  product,  radio,  railroad, 
sports,  other.  Seventeen  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  media.  Wants  permanent 
position  with  progressive^  concern  ia 
New  York  locale  that  believes  in  per¬ 
sonal  touch  pitch  with  clientele.  Pres¬ 
ently  $6,500.  Will  listen  to  offer. 
Draft-exempt.  Box  651,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN 
of  Pressroom.  With  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  experience.  Proven  record 
of  aocomplishment.  Strictly  sober, 
with  top-notch  references.  Prefer 
Western  States.  Box  419,  Editor  A 
Puhlisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant,  over  25  years  news  press¬ 
room  experience  and  associated  prob¬ 
lems.  Excellent  references.  Box  633, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LINO’TYPE  OPERATOR — two-thirder, 
1  year  experience.  Some  hand  com- 
position.  Box  646,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

ALL-AROUND  photo  enpaver,  eight 
years’  newspaimr  experience,  wants 
permanent  position  on  good  sized 
paper.  Write  fully.  Box  650,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago, 
news  stories  out  of  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  revealed  a  tragic  story 
of  nature  involving  sea  gulls, 
those  scavengers  of  the  sea. 

New  shrimp  beds  around  Key 
West  had  lured  the  fleets  away 
and  it  was  all  of  a  sudden  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  sea  gulls  had 
forgotten  how  to  catch  fish  for 
themselves. 

For  many  years  they  had  been 
depending  for  their  food  on  the 
scraps  and  waste  thrown  over¬ 
board  from  the  shrimping  fleet. 
Generations  of  birds  grew  up  de¬ 
pending  on  this  easy  life,  instead 
of  on  their  native  instincts  and 
abilities  for  catching  food,  so  that 
when  their  benevolent  providers 
moved  away  many  of  them 
starved  to  death.  Mamma  birds 
h,ad  forgotten  how  to  teach  their 
little  ones  their  age-old  methods 
of  providing  for  themselves. 

The  Ft.  Lauderdale  Daily  News 
discovered  a  significant  lesson  in 
the  tragedy  and  wrote  an  editor¬ 
ial:  “Let’s  Remember  the  Sea 
Gulls!”  It  noted  that  the  gulls  had 
been  enjoying  a  “super  welfare 
state  and  the  free  dinners  made 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  depend 
on  their  own  talents  to  secure 
food.  .  .  .  The  gulls  of  St.  Aug¬ 
ustine  are  starving  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  because  their  welfare  state 
suddenly  disappeared  and  with  it 
went  their  ability  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

“It’s  a  strange  paradox  that 
Nature  thus  gives  us.  Here  we 
have  some  of  the  most  independ¬ 
ent  creatures  of  the  Universe, 
who  were  given  marvelous  talents 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  vic¬ 
timized  because  they  succumbed 
to  the  ‘something  for  nothing’ 
lure.  They  became  dependent  on 
unnatural  conditions  to  such  an 
extent  that  parents  apparently  for¬ 
got  to  teach  their  offspring  how 
to  get  along  otherwise.  Now  with 
the  free  food  gone,  the  offspring 
of  these  indolent  parents  are  pay¬ 
ing  the  penalty. 

“We  wonder  if  people  aren’t  a 
great  deal  like  the  sea  gulls  of 
St.  Augustine.  We  wonder  how 
many  Americans  have  swallowed 
the  idea  of  the  welfare  state  to 
the  point  where  they  think  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  teach  their 
offspring  that  the  day  of  govern¬ 
ment  handouts  and  security  for 
all  may  sometime  draw  to  a  close. 
And  we  wonder  then  how  many 
Americans  may  be  left  like  the 
gulls — ^puzzled  and  bewildered  be¬ 
cause  their  sustenance  has  disap¬ 
peared  and  they  have  no  resources 
of  their  own  to  fall  back  on.” 

*  *  * 

That  editorial  was  reprinted 
in  many  places  and  hundreds  of 
requests  for  reprints  flooded  the 
newspaper’s  office. 


Six  months  later,  a  judge  of 
New  York  City’s  Domestic  Re¬ 
lations  Court  wrote  an  article  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  en¬ 
titled  “I  Say  Relief  Is  Ruining 
Families.”  This  added  positive 
coloring  to  the  unhappy  parallel 
drawn  by  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
News. 

Justice  Jacob  Panken,  who  is 
not  a  right-winger  but  had  come 
to  be  known  as  “The  People’s 
Judge,”  wrote  that  a  man  with  no 
self-respect  and  no  urge  to  work 
for  a  livelihood  doesn’t  have  to 
work  in  New  York.  He  can  apply 
for  relief  and  get  as  much  as  $3,- 
680  a  year,  tax-free.  He  cited  case 
after  case  to  show  that  the  relief 
setup  not  only  saps  the  will  to 
work  but  that  it  encourages  “petty 
chiseling  and  bare-faced  immor¬ 
ality,  and  is  inefficient,  profligate 
and  unwilling  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  those  in  need  and  those 
who  are  taking  a  paid  vacation  at 
public  expense.” 

*  *  m 

Not  long  after  that  came  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.  Candidates  won  and 
lost  —  but  the  most  impressive 
thing  about  the  elections,  as  in 
many  past  elections,  was  the  lack 
of  interest  of  the  eligible  voters 
in  going  to  the  polls.  In  New 
York,  for  instance,  only  slightly 
more  than  50%  of  those  of  voting 
age  bothered  to  cast  their  ballots. 
In  the  last  Presidential  election 
about  51%  of  the  eligible  voters 
went  to  the  polls.  Many  newspa¬ 
pers  tried  to  improve  the  situation 
in  their  own  communities  last 
year  and  conducted  “Get  Out  the 
Vote”  campaigns. 

This  lethargy  and  disinterested¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
coupled  with  Judge  Panken’s  re¬ 
port  and  others  in  similar  vein, 
obviously  are  not  unrelated  phen- 
nomenon.  Having  been  invited  to 
address  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
West  Virginia  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  at  White  Sulphur  Springs 
about  that  time  we  treated  the 
subject  as  a  disease  and  diagnosed 
it  in  two  stages:  the  first  as  “don’t- 
give-a-damn-ism,”  and  the  second 
as  “when-do-I-get-mine-ism.” 

We  asked  for  a  campaign  of 
re-education  through  the  press 
and  other  media  of  communica¬ 
tions  to  get  the  country  back  on 
the  right  track  for  its  own  preser¬ 
vation. 

*  V  * 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  Kefauver  and  Ful- 
bright  investigations  have  taken 
us  part  way  down  the  road  to 
curing  “don’t-give-a-damn-ism.” 
Most  of  our  citizenry  is  aroused 
to  the  point  of  doing  something 
about  it.  Most  of  them  see  right 
now  that  they  cannot  continue  to 
live  isolated  lives  and  “let  George 
do  it.”  If  they  want  good  govern¬ 


ment,  if  they  want  to  get  rid  of 
the  racketeers,  they’ve  got  to  take 
part  in  the  campaign  themselves. 

The  next  step  is  to  wage  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  second  phase  of 
the  disease  which  has  crept  over 
us — the  “when-do-I-get-mine-ism.” 
This  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
first  phase  and  is  responsible  for 
a  good  part  of  the  corruption 
which  has  been  revealed,  and  we 
are  not  referring  to  problems  of 
“relief.” 

The  question  in  everyone’s  mind 
is:  what  happens  next? 

Senator  Kefauver,  writing  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  puts  it  this  way: 

“The  big  question — and  I  put  it 
bluntly — is  this:  Has  criminal  and 
political  corruption,  which  we 
now  know  is  rampant  in  the 
United  States,  reached  the  point 
where  this  country,  too,  must  fol¬ 
low  the  downward  path  after 
others?  I  say  that  we  are  danger¬ 
ously  close  to  that  ruination  point. 
However,  though  the  hour  is  late, 
it  is  not  yet  too  late.  We  can 
beat  organized  crime  if  all  good 
citizens  will  open  their  eyes  to 
the  danger  we  are  in.  We  can 
beat  it  if  we  recognize  the  unholy 
alliance  of  criminals  and  their 
‘respectable’  front  men  for  what 
they  are.  .  .  . 

“The  job,  of  course,  is  primarily 
a  local,  not  a  Federal,  responsi¬ 
bility;  and  without  the  backing  of 
citizens  on  the  local  level  no  laws, 
state  or  national,  can  be  effec¬ 
tive.  .  .  .” 

That  brings  us  back  to  news¬ 
papers  —  local  newspapers  —  all 
newspapers.  They  have  done 
much  individually  and  collectively 
through  the  years  to  uncover  and 
spotlight  the  conditions  which  have 
been  so  glaringly  revealed  nation¬ 
ally  by  the  &natorial  probes. 
They  hardly  could  have  done  the 
over-all  job  by  themselves  that  the 
Senators  have  done  with  the  same 
effectiveness. 

But  they  now  have  thrown  in 
their  laps  the  tremendous  job  of 
keeping  local  opinion  sufficiently 
awake  and  on  its  toes  to  correct 
the  unhealthy  situations  that  exist. 
Most  newspapers  have  done  a 
good  job  in  the  past  of  trying  to 
stimulate  good  government  local¬ 
ly.  Their  efforts  have  now  been 
given  a  boost — a  shot  in  the  arm 
for  local  citizens,  so  to  speak — 
and  we  feel  sure  our  newspapers 
will  carry  the  ball,  as  expected. 


Daily  Bible  Reading 
Guide  Oiiered  to  Papers 

Akron,  O.  —  Edward  Wilmar 
Beck,  veteran  advertising  man,  is 
making  available  to  newspapers 
after  May  1  a  daily  Bible  reading 
guide,  called  “Five  Minutes  a  Day 
with  Your  Bible.” 

The  daily  newspaper  releases 
comprise  a  selection  of  Bible  cita¬ 
tions  for  daily  reading,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  comforting,  strength¬ 
ening  and  guidance  values. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  will  let  the 
newspapers  set  their  own  price. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
April  12-14 — ^North  Dakota 
Press  Assn.,  convention,  Daco- 
tah  Hotel,  Grand  Forks, 

April  14 — Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn,  of  Admana- 
gers,  Heathman  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

April  14 — ^The  Late  Watch, 
annual  meeting,  San  Francisco 
area.  Newspaper  Veterans  Press 
Club,  San  Francisco. 

April  15-17 — Northern  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
spring  meeting,  Dyckman  Ho¬ 
tel,  Minneapolis. 

April  17-19 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  spring 
meeting,  Hollerden  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

April  19-21 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
convention.  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  19-21 — ^National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  spring  meeting, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  19-21 — American  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  33  rd 
annual  meeting.  The  Green¬ 
brier,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

April  19-21 — Greater  Week¬ 
lies  Associates,  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York  City. 

April  24-26 — ANPA  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York  City. 

April  29-May  2 — ^National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.. 
21st  annual  convention.  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C. _ 

Claude  Shoier 
Cartoonist  50  Years 

Cincinnati,  O. — Claude  Shafer 
of  the  Times-Star  is  observing  his 
50th  anniversary  as  a  cartoonist. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Marietta. 
O.,  Mr.  Shafer  began  work  at  12 
in  a  Cincinnati  jewelry  store,  stud¬ 
ied  at  the  local  Art  Academy  and 
went  into  the  Times-Star  art  de¬ 
partment  in  1901.  Less  than  a  year 
later  he  joined  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  afterwards  the  Enquirer,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Times-Star  25  years 
ago.  He  figures  he  has  drawn  100,- 
000  cartoons,  some  of  which  are 
displayed  in  the  Huntington  Li¬ 
brary,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  Africa  Art  Museum. 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  New 
York;  Princeton  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati  and  other 
colleges. 

■ 

Mary  Cordingley  Dies 

Des  Moines  —  Mary  Louise 
Cordingley,  3 1 ,  Iowa  women’s  golf 
champion  and  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Cordingley,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  was  drowiwd 
when  the  car  in  which  she  was  rid¬ 
ing  was  swept  from  a  flooded  high¬ 
way  south  of  here  early  March  31. 
Miss  Cordingley  is  survived  by 
her  brother,  William,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 
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OLD  SLAG  PILES 
HELP  MAKE 
STEEL  FOR  JETS 


New  ideas  and  hard  work  are  pushing 
up  America’s  steel  production  at  the 
fastest  rate  in  history.  Steel  mills  have 
big  appetites . . .  This  page  tells  some 
interesting  things  about  what  is  being 
done  to  feed  them. 


1SUPERHOT:  This  man  uses  a  micrometer  to  get  the  blades 
of  this  impeller  for  a  turbo-jet  plane  just  right.  It  mvist 
stay  true  in  an  inferno  of  blazing  gases.  Enormovis 
quantities  of  the  toughest  alloy  steels  are  needed  for  defense. 
See  picture  #2  for  new  source  of  scarce  alloying  metal. 


2  READ  THIS  PICTURE  BACKWARDS:  Years  ago  this 
stream  of  molten  waste  was  povired  on  a  slag  pile.  Today, 
slag  is  being  re-processed  to  recover  the  small  amounts 
of  scarce  alloying  metals  that  make  steel  tough  enough  for 
tanks,  planes  and  guns. 


If  you  want  more  facts  on  the  growth 
of  American  steel  production,  write 
for  reprints  from  Steelways  maga¬ 
zine  titled,  "Metallurgy  Bucks  A 
Heat  Wave”,  “Mn  and  the  Iron 
Curtain” , and"  CoalComesClean'* , 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
350 Fifth  Avenue,NewYork  1,N.Y. 


Inflation  comes  when  goods  are  scarce. 
The  zooming  steel  production  of 
America’s  independent  steel  industry 
has  left  the  rest  of  the  world  far 
behind.  Some  day  this  steel 
production  will  lick  the  armament 
problem  and  make  steel  for  home 
and  business  plentiful  again. 


3  WET-WASH  FOR  FUEL:  Over  600,000 
Americans,  working  for  more  than  200 
steel  companies,  are  in  a  competitive  race 
to  produce  more  steel.  That  results  in  new  ideas, 
new  methods.  This  plant  cleans  coal  so  that 
furnaces  can  step  up  production  by  hundreds 
of  tons  per  day. 


$238,000,000  . . .  that’s  what  readers  of  THE  CITIZE 
in  the  Columbus  12-county  Retail  Trade  Area 
spend.  THE  CITIZEN  readership  in  the  rich  and 
growing  Columbus  market  is  greater  than  the 
population  of  such  large  cities  as  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  Providence,  R.  I. 


jJj  Based  on  CITIZEN  Circulation  of  76,755  in  the  Retail  Trade 
Area,  only.  Audit  Report,  March  31,  1950. 

Source:  Sales  Management’s  Survey  of  Spending  Power,  1950, 


Metropolitan  Columbus 

(FRANKUN  COUNTY) 

Evening  Newspaper  Coverage 


T0DAY...V0U  need  BOTH  evening 
newspapers  to  do  a  selling  job 
in  this  rich,  growing  market. 


NEWYORK.Wor/d.r«(«0rainSrh*Sun  COLUMBUS . CWzm 

aEVElAND . Pnii  aNCINNATI . Post 

PITTSBURGH . Pros,  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  •  •  «  •  Nows  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinel 


.  Kocky  Mtn.  News  EVANSVILLE  . 

...  Post-Herold  HOUSTON  .  .  . 

.  .  Prets-ScinsHor  FORT  WORTH  . 

Commerciai  Apfseai  ALBUQUERQUE 

. News  EL  PASQ  .  .  . 


.  .  TrAsme 
Herald-Post 


G«ii*ral  Atfvartioing  230  Park  Aemttum,  Naw  Tark  City 
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